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" The world, thou know'st, affects, with giddy joy. 
The flatt'ring bard, whom lighter themes employ, 
And truth's stem page, when playful £&ncy aids, 
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So to her sick'ning babe the mother's care 
Spreads, with sagacious hand, the honied snare 
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Th' unconscious infant sucks the bitter draught 
With greedy lips, and cheated of his pain. 
Drinks health and life, and blooms and smiles again." 

From Hvmt'a Translation of ToMo'a " Oerusalemne Hberata.'* 
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DEDICATION 



TO 



COL. ALEXANDER MURRAY TULLOCH. 



It is whilst on the couch of sickness 
caused by the honest and fearless perform- 
ance of a great public duty, — it is whilst 
still prostrate from the effects of over-exertion 
and mental exhaustion, that I inscribe this 
work to him, whom I feel proud to call 
"my friend of upwards of thirty years." 
During this long period, I have been duly able 
to appreciate those private virtues and great 
public qualities, the latter of which have 
been so fully developed and made known 
to the world. I could have wished, — ere 
" paraded " under the sanction of his name, — 
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that it had been in the power of my friend 
personally to review the " Linesman," and to 
inspect his "kit;" such, however, under exist- 
ing circumstances, being impossible. Colonel 
Tulloch can in nowise be considered respon- 
sible for what, he is thus, not cognisant of ; 
and I have only to hope — when sufficiently 
recovered, to glance over a work, which he 
has kindly allowed to appear before the 
public, under his auspices — that he will 
approve of this first attempt at a " military 
novel," from the pen of his old friend and 
comrade, 

"The Author." \ 



Southsea, May 1856. 



PREFACE. 



The following volumes (whose publication is attri- 
butable to the appearance^ some months since^ of the 
** Memorial of the Guards") have no other preten- 
sion than that which can be claimed by a work 
purely fictitious, traced moreover by a hand quite 
inexperienced in that branch of literature. 

It has been justly remarked that no work of 
fiction can equal in point of interest, one composed 
of incidents derived from the common occurrences 
of every-day Jife. In the following pages I have 
endeavoured, with the aid of imaginary characters, 
to illustrate this position, by portraying a few ordi- 
nary events in the career of an Officer of the Line, 
— at least as was the case at the period to which 
the ensuing narrative refers. 

If some scenes of the Barrack-room, the Camp, 
and the Bivouac, be considered too freely sketched 
with a soldier's pen, to accord with the refinement of 
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the present day, the necessity for truthfiilness in 
the picture, will, I trust, plead in extenuation for 
the breadth of outline in which I may have oc- 
casionally indulged. 

It is but a just tribute, however, to the im- 
proving condition of the army, to inform the reader, 
that the scenes here depicted, refer to other days, 
when tyranny, peculation, and license of every 
kind, were carried to an extent that now would 
scarcely be credited, much less tolerated ; for great 
and important changes and ameliorations have — 
chiefly through the agency of the press and owing 
to the force of public opinion — since then, taken 
place, whilst yet greater changes and ameliorations 
are, it is hoped, in actual contemplation by the 
"powers that be;" for the disasters of the late war 
have made it too evident that still further changes 
are absolutely required, to ensure the efficiency 
of several branches of an army, the mass of which, 
though composed of such undeniably sterling mate- 
rials, has, at such a fearful cost, experienced the 
want of either a capable General or a competent 
Stafl^; but which, without either science or general- 
ship, has nevertheless astonished the world as much 
by its discipline and patient endurance of suflering, 
as by its heroic deeds of arms. 

For, when, have such great, soldier-like qualities 
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— during either ancient or modem times — been ever 
more strongly displayed than amidst that " horrible 
and heartrending" winter, on the plateau of Sebas- 
topol — than in the stem death-struggle of Inkermann, 
— so appropriately called the Soldiers' Fight ? 

Long, however, ere the occurrence of those 
events, incident on the war in which we have so 
lately been engaged, had proved the utter ineffi- 
ciency of our whole military system, whose founda- 
tions had further been sapped by the supine inac- 
tivity of a lengthened term of peace — ^before those 
stirring, disastrous, though glorious events, which 
since the spring of 1854 have stamped an indelible 
impress on our military standards in the East; 
before this memorable period of glory — ^not wl^oUy 
unalloyed — of achievements which from the unpre- 
cedented heroism, patience, and endurance under 
suffering, have elicited in favour of the British 
soldier the surprise and unqualified admiration of 
the world, — of heroic deeds performed in spite of 
maladministration, blunders, incapacity, want of 
knowledge, and want of foresight, which have 
equally elicited the surprise and contempt of ene- 
mies no less than of friends ; — ^long ere the defects 
of this system had thus become patent by unde- 
niable and incontrovertible facts, military men, 
whose powers of observation enabled them to peer 
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into futurity througli the mist of established ^^regu- 
lations and routine," foreseeing the eventual neces- 
sity of a change, already suggested many of those 
indispensable innovations which are now daily 
taking place. 

These reforms were however chiefly due to the 
agencies before adverted to, carried out by succes- 
sive Secretaries at War ; and it were to be wished 
that amidst the benefactors of their profession, could 
be included many of those General Officers whose 
names cumber the pages of our ** Army List," and 
who alas I instead of aiding the career of improve- 
ment, have too often done all in their power to im- 
pede or retard its progress, — though it must be 
admitted, there are a few bright and honourable 
exceptions, to what might otherwise have been 
considered almost a ^^ general" rule. 

Sir Charles Napier was probably the first 
militar}" man to whom credit is due for sug- 
gestions of reform in our army. Before he had 
established for himself a fame unsurpassed in our 
historical annals — at a time when, merely a Colonel 
on half-pay, and whilst under the cloud of official 
displeasure — at a time when military men were 
wont to express themselves much less freely on 
professional topics than at the present day — then, 
from his retirement, did Colonel Charles James 
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Napier wield his caustic pen ; then^ did h^ strike by 
his ** Remarks on Military Law" the first great 
blow at official mismanagement and routine^ by the 
expression of sentiments which subsequently — as 
" Conqueror of Scinde" — he was able to carry into 
effect ; for it is the proud boast of every one bearing 
his honoured name, that Sir Charles Napier was — 
amongst many other ameliorations introduced into 
the army under his command — the first in lending 
the British soldier a helping hand to drag him out 
of the *^cold shade" — the first Commander of a 
British Army who ever noticed the names of 
Private British Soldiers in the columns of a public 
despatch — and eternal is the gratitude he has 
thereby earned from that noble race of men I 

Foremost amid such benefactors of the army, 
during that period, which may comparatively speak- 
ing be termed the ^^ dark military age," ranks His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, who has 
since, so nobly proved himself not only a real soldier, 
but the " soldier's real friend." 

The late Lord Frederic Fitzclarence likewise 
contributed his part at attempted improvements in 
those days; whilst Sir Howard Douglas did his 
best to shed the light of science on that profession 
which he adorned. 

Major-General Sir Arthur Torrens (the la- 
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mented friend and comrade of my early years, 
when Cadets together at the Royal Military College) 
an officer of high scientific acquirements, did much 
whilst commanding that noble corps, the 23d Welsh 
Fusiliers, towards the instruction and improvement 
of both the officers and soldiers under his command; 
and a few other military names might perhaps be ad- 
duced, who lent their strenuous endeavours towards 
the then apparently unattainable object in view. 

Though no longer numbered amongst our mili- 
tary men, the Duke of Richmond will ever be grate- 
fully remembered by the time-worn veterans of the 
Peninsula, for those generous and unwearied exer- 
tions which placed on their breasts, that decoration, 
earned by the blood and toil of earlier years. 

Lastly — though not least — of those who are appro- 
priately recorded as the benefactors of the British sol- 
dier, may be mentioned Colonel Alexander Murray 
Tulloch, to*whom these volumes are inscribed, — 
that man so justly designated of late as "rich in 
public opinion," — and whose able discrimination, 
was the means of securing justice to our soldiers 
in India, from the grasping potentates of Leadenhall ; 
who originated that admirable mode of embodying 
and paying the pensioners, which has now for seve- 
ral years been tested with such good effect; in whom 
originated the present rotation system of service in 
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the Colonies^ — one of the greatest boons ever con- 
ferred on the British soldier^ whereby an immense 
amount of human life, as well as human sufferings, 
has been saved ; and finally, to whose great talents 
and powers of observation the deserving compliment 
was paid, of entrusting him with a most important 
mission to the East; the results of which, with the 
consequent disclosures thereby entailed, before the 
Chelsea Board of Inquiry will, it is hoped, prove 
the death-blow to a system probably more corrupt 
than ever system was before! 

To a few such men, supported by public opinion 
and the press, is the army and the nation at 
large, indebted for refonns which are now daily 
taking place, and which will shortly, it is trusted, 
establish our military system on as eflScient a footing 
as that of our gallant allies, the Sardinians and the 
French, — we may perhaps add, as that, of our late 
enemies, the Russians, by whom, during this war, 
such consummate military skill and knowledge 
have generally been displayed. 

Amongst those military subjects which have 
lately engaged public attention, are the *^ Purchase 
System " and the recent *^ Memorial of the Guards." 
The former is now imder discussion. — And I shall not 
here attempt to discuss the latter very knotty point. 
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The Onarrls whenever the opportunity has presented 
itself^ have proved themselves in many a bloody battle- 
field^ worthy companions of their heroic brethren of 
the Line ; nor does the Linesman grudge any addi- 
tional honours and privileges which the *^ Guards " 
of his beloved Sovereign may enjoy, provided those 
honours and privileges be not enjoyed at his, the 
" Linesman's,** expense and cost : he therefore pro- 
poses in the course of the following pages to make a 
few suggestions, which — ^whilst conceding all due ho- 
nours and privileges to our gallant Guards, — would 
accomplish that object, without inflicting injury, or 
causing jealousies and heart-burnings to their no less 
gallant brethren of the Line ; and whilst carrying this 
intention into effect, the " Linesman" deprecates any 
feeling of hostility, either generally or individually, 
towards the Guards, for whom he always expresses 
the highest sentiments of admiration and respect; 
but it is against the ststem, that he has brought his 
musket down to the charge. 

Li the ensuing pages, the plot, — ^if there be any 
plot at all, — the hero and other personages intro- 
duced upon the scene, (although mingled, to give 
tone to the narrative, with a few historical data 
and military facts) are all creatures of the imagi- 
nation : and if any apology be requisite for occa- 
sionally introducing more serious subjects into a 
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work constructed on so slight a foondation, the 
Author must even excuse himself in the words 
of the poet : — 

** Forgive me, if with truth I fiction join, 
And grace my tale with other charms than thine. 
Thou know'st the world with eager transport throng 
Where sweet Parnassus breathes the tuneful song ; 
That truth can oft, in pleasing strains oonyey'd, 
Allure the fancy, and the mind persuade. 
Thus, the sick infant's taste disguised to meet, 
We tinge the vessel's brim with juices sweet ; 
The bitter draught his willing lip receives ; 
He drinks deceived, and so deceived, he lives." 

I may perhaps be allowed another quotation which, 
though less poetic, is not the less true, or less 
applicable to such as attempt to administer bitter 
draughts of reform to the ** sick infants" of Favou- 
ritism and Routine, of Corruption and Abuse. 

The Author of " Portsmouth Protected" very 
justly remarks: ** Unfortunately for the country, 
it never seems to occur to any one, either of the 
governing classes or among the governed, that it is 
possible a man may be actuated by some other or 
higher motive than mere personal pique or self- 
interest All reformers or inventors are looked 
upon as officious or dangerous members of society, 
and suspected and reprobated accordingly; and the 
consequence is, that no gentleman cares to enlist 
himself among the ** troublesome classes" as they 
are termed. If any unfortunate individual is car- 
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ried among them by an excess of zeal in the public 
cause, it is quite amusing to observe how imme- 
diately his friends assume an attitude of distant and 
cautious observation, and how suddenly whole hosts 
are arrayed to repel the invader of the 'vested 
rights ' of ignorance.** 

Such indeed may j^rovo the " Linesman's " fate 
— be it 80— but hiJi rq>ly to tliose who may question 
his right to preach Uw crusade of reform, is, — in 
the word» of that powerful organ which expresses 
the opinimM «f iiw day, — ^that : 

'* Tim PtmM*. hvmnKM or Knoland, is the private 
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CHAPTER I. 

EARLY REMINISCENCES. 

*• Those recollected hours that have the charm 
Of visionary things, those lovely forms 
And sweet sensations that throw back our life, 
And almost make remotest infancy 
A visible scene, on which the sun doth shine ! " 

Wordsworth. 

How strange, how dim and fitful, are the 
first dawning recollections of infancy's earliest 
stage ! Like brief flashes of summer light- 
ning, illumining at uncertain intervals the 
surrounding chaotic void of entire obUvion> or 
of obscurely shadowed facts, these conisca- 
tions of memory unaccountably emit and 
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.spread the most brilliant rays of light over 
uncertain spaces of the illimitable past, which, 
like sun-lit landmarks beheld from some ves- 
sel on a stormy sea, stand conspicuously forth 
amidst the siu-rounding clouds. Then we lose 
sight of land ; another promontory soon looms 
in sight, only again to disappear ; hence a suc- 
cession of faint " dissolving views," till the 
bright sun of reason sheds its rays upon the 
scene, and, brightening up the past, enables 
it to be portrayed with ever increasing vivid- 
ness and truth. 

" Ignis-fatuus-like," my earliest recollec- 
tions thus flit from stage to stage through 
dreamy mists, amidst the dark, undefined so- 
litudes of bygone years ; but the first occur- 
rence which I clearly can recall, is with a 
strange distinctness still impressed upon my 
mind, strongly contrasting with that vague 
uncertainty, attending the reminiscence of pre- 
vious and even of succeeding events of far 
more recent date. 

I can at this moment, whilst peering 
through the lengthened vista of the past, be- 
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hold distinctly, as though visibly portrayed, 
the outline of a small and unpretending 
abode, whose rustic beauty is concealed by 
tall evergreens bordering the well-kept lawn, 
bounded by a neat white paling, which sepa- 
rates it from the public road, whence a gravel 
walk leads to the trellised porch, embowered 
amidst flowering shrubs and plants, liberally 
dispensing their fragrant treasures to the 
balmy air ; for summer appears there to reign 
in all its pride. 

The sun shines brightly through a cloudless 
sky, under which the surrounding evergreens 
glitter undisturbed, whilst the lighter foliage 
appears to tremble with delight at the joyous 
carol of the feathered tribes, or under the 
genial influence of the light, sdft breeze, so 
gently toying amidst its verdant depths. 

Such is the scene which, after the long 
lapse of years, stands out in bold relief on the 
canvas of my mind, in colours of fresher, 
brighter, and less-faded hues, than many a 
picture of far more recent date. 

Suddenly, as in the desert "mirage," a 
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change comes over the still and quiet spirit of 
this peaceful scene : a figure, clad in martial, 
in unusual garb, rapidly advances along the 
gravelled path. Startled at this unexpected 
sight, I hastily, with my little sister-playmate, 
prepare to fly ; when my mother, springing 
across the lawn, throws herself, with a loud 
cry, into the stranger's arms. Then, with true 
childish instinct, rushing to her help, I in- 
stantly set up a hideous yell, the vehemence 
of which increases as I am seized, and held up 
in this stranger's powerful grasp. 

Such are the first reminiscences of my ear- 
liest years. Of events immediately succeeding 
I have not the slightest remembrance, and 
can but vaguely recall many other subsequent 
happy scenes of infancy and domestic bliss. 
Next a dark cloud overshrouds the scene, 
which now appears most gloomy, chaotic, and 
confused. 

I had apparently long since lost sight of 
the smiling little cottage, with its many at- 
tractive charms: that first vision impressed 
upon my infant mind, which now seemingly 
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slumbered undisturbed, save that occasionally 
some vague and indistinct recollections flitted 
across my brain, amongst which, that of a pil- 
lared portico, liveried and powdered menials, 
vast and gorgeously -furnished apartments, 
passed, like wandering spirits, over this part 
of Memory's " land of dreams." 

Another void of darkness intervenes : next, 
tempest-tossed over the mountain billows of a 
stormy sea; in utter darkness, assailed by 
strange, discordant, and deafening sounds, my 
senses have retentively preserved the occur- 
rences of this period of my life, never to be 
obliterated by the subsequent events of fol- 
lowing years. 

It was whilst cribbed up in the dark and 
confined cabin of a small vessel, during a 
heavy gale of wind, that this new gleam of 
memory occurs ; and although without know- 
ledge of the causes or occasion of this event, I 
can never forget the miseries of that fearful 
night, during which so violently raged the 
storm, that terror seemed for a while to pa- 
ralyse every other sense. 
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Then would I again be alive to all the 
liorrors of the scene. I can still hear the fitful 
howlings of the storm : the loud contest of 
the winds and waves, mingled with the sad 
creaking and complaining of masts, cordage, 
and bulkheads, as our fragile skiff painfully 
strained and laboured over the mountain bil- 
lows, which dashed with deafening sound 
against her sides, whilst a sudden rush of 
footsteps overhead, with an occasional loud im- 
|)recation or connnand, denoted some greater 
danger, or a further outburst of the raging 
storm. 

How long this state of things continued I 
cannot say ; a lull, however, suddenly seemed 
to have taken place : a rough, weather-beaten 
personage, in strange head-gear, and enve- 
loped in a seaman's thick shaggy dress, all 
dripping wet witlv spray, appeared at the open 
cabin door, whose gruff, but good-natured and 
hearty toncH of voice, seemed at once to admi- 
nister comfort and consolation to all around. 

Further I cannot now recall, until another 
change loomed apparently over my early fate : 
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gay blossoming trees, running waters, green 
fields, strange outlandish-looking people, with 
tall caps and wooden shoes, now dance in con- 
fused succession before my thoughts, while 
endeavouring to evoke those youthful recol- 
lections of former days; but often in this 
varied kaleidoscope, the burly form of the old 
mariner, whose loud, gruff voice appeared to 
have stilled the evil genius of the storm, will 
ever and anon make itself distinctly seen. 

As the vague reminiscences of childhood 
merge into clearer perceptions, the tenor of 
the past gradually assumes a more connected 
form; which later recollections will be the 
subject of a future page. 



/ 
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CHAPTER II. 

IN WHICH A FOX-HUNTING COMMODORE OP THE 
OLDEN TIME, AND OTHER NAUTICAL CHA- 
RACTERS, ARE INTRODUCED. 

** Happy the man who with nnrivaird speed 
Can pass his fellows, and with pleasure view 
The struggling pack." * * * * 

SOMEBVILE. 

My father's family was originally of Irish 
extraction — a family in which the naval pro- 
fession appeared to have been for many gene- 
rations a sort of heir-loom or hereditary te- 
nure ; and to elucidate my narrative, it will 
be requisite for me to fall back to ancestral 
reminiscences as far as my great-grandfather, 
who, whilst still young, retired from the active 
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duties of the service after having already risen 
high in his honourable calling ; this being one 
of the conditions on which the guardiStis of a 
v^ealthy heiress allowed her to bestow her 
fair hand, with a noble estate, on the " Com- 
modore" — as my great-grandfather ever con- 
tinued to be called — who thus found himself 
snugly moored in the quiet haven of Matri- 
mony, when still in the prime of life. 

From ploughing the ocean, he took to 
ploughing the broad acres recently acquired 
with his lovely bride ; grew corn and turnips, 
bred sheep and cattle, sons and daughters, 
and — little pigs ! 

The large property he had thus obtained, 
w^as situated in one of the midland counties 
of England, within a short distance of Brock 
Hall, the seat of Squire Seymour. Brock 
Hall was a princely mansion, placed in the 
centre of a noble domain. It had been in the 
family since the age of the Tudors and Plan- 
tagenets, lineally descending from father to 
son; and in the good old times to which I 
allude. Squire Seymour, — usually termed, par 
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excellence, " the Squire/' — was universally 
looked up to, and reverenced as a sort of 
half-patriarchal, half-feudal, Lord, not only of 
the "manor," but likewise of the neighbouring 
country for many miles around. 

The Squire was, in fact, a little monarch 
in his own limited sphere; he kept open 
house; he kept a pack of fox-hounds; rode 
hard by day, and drank harder still at night ; 
when, with true old English hospitality, the 
echoes of Brock Hall often rang again to 
the merry chorus and hunting-songs of the 
jovial guests and of their hospitable host. 

Though perfectly happy, and contented 
with his change of position in life, the " Com- 
modore" felt there was something yet to be 
desired ; and in order, probably, to diversify 
what at first must have appeared to him the 
monotonous existence of a country life, he 
resolved, shortly after his marriage, to devote 
such portions of his time as could be spared 
from the duties of Cupid, of Hymen, and thfe 
agricultural Ceres, to the occasional homage 
of Nimrod and Diana. 
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Pursuant to this resolve, he purchased a 
stud of so-called hunters; but being pro- 
foundly ignorant of all the mysteries of horse- 
flesh, it will not be matter of surprise that he 
should have been in this respect most egre- 
giously duped and taken in. 

Be that as it may ; scarcely had he, with 
his blooming bride, established himself in his 
new capacity of a country gentleman at Thorn- 
hill Lodge, and unacquainted, even by sight, 
with the surrounding gentry, than he resolved 
at once to test his equestrian powers in the 
field. 

It was at this time the height of the 
hunting season ; and the Commodore, " rigged 
out," as he termed it, in the most approved 
-sporting costume of the day, took the first op- 
portunity of making his appearance at a neigh- 
bouring " meet" of Squire Seymour's pack. 

The field happened to be a large one; 
and the stranger was scrutinized, as a stranger 
generally is — even in this more modem and 
more refined age — when for the first time he 
shows himself at a fox-hunting meet. 
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The new-comer's equipment and appoint- 
ments were unexceptionable, according to the 
fashion of that day ; ere scarlet, polished tops 
and hunting -caps, had superseded Lincoln 
green, bag-wigs, and three-corned gold-laced 
hats, with which our good old ancestors 
cheered forward the staunch, deep-chested, 
but comparatively heavy hound, of a century 
ago — corresponding well in shape and speed 
with the powerful, nicked, and closely-cropped 
old hunter he bestrode — standing full sixteen 
hands in height, and apparently well up to 
the weight he had to bear. Now, although 
the rider did not appear either to be quite at 
home in the saddle, or to possess the most 
perfect seat; still, criticism for the moment 
paused, fearful lest, by the possible brilliant 
performances of the unknown, it might in 
this case — to use a fox-hunting phrase — be 
rated for " running riot" on a false scent. 

The hounds were thrown into covert : a 
speedy "find" ensued, followed by the crash 
usual at such a time; whilst hounds, huntsmen, 
and the whole field, started oif at a pace 
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wliich, under the favourable auspices of a 
burniug scent, seemed to promise a most 
brilliant run. 

All eyes were naturally turned on the 
stranger, and not without good and sufficient 
cause; for, since the days of the immortal 
Trunnion, such a sight — by all traditional 
accounts — was scarcely ever beheld, as that 
displayed on this occasion by my worthy 
ancestor the " Commodore." 

When it is premised that the equestrian 
feats of this son of Neptune had hitherto been 
confined to a few gallops, as a midshipman, on 
the wretched hacks condemned to their un- 
happy fate, in the different sea-ports fre- 
quented by our shipping in various parts of 
the world; that the noble-looking, powerful 
animal he bestrode, in addition to being what 
is called a confirmed " piper'' or " roarer," 
was one of those fiery, headstrong, runaway- 
brutes, which not even the strongest and most 
experienced arm can manage or control ; when, 
under these circumstances, conspicuous as a 
stranger, and additionally so by his new and 
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untarnished appointments both of man and 
horse ; the Commodore found himself carried 
away, as in the midst of a tornado, and 
without the possibility of " shortening sail,'' it 
may easily be imagined that his position was 
at that particular crisis none of the most 
enviable in the world. 

Still, in the enthusiasm of the moment — 
for what can exceed the ecstatic feeling awaken- 
ed by the soul-stirring burst of a gallant pack ? 
— he was not at first, to the full extent, aware 
of the seriously awkward position, in which he 
found himself so inextricably placed. He 
cheered and shouted with the budest and 
foremost in the chase; and sticking his legs 
well out, to " starboard and larboard/' " east 
and west," in order, as he afterwards expressed 
himself, that they might steady him like a 
brace of " outriggers," he rattled away across 
a large " open," at a most fearful rate, in 
company with some of the " first-flight" men 
in the field ; convinced in his own mind that 
nothing, — not even the chase of an enemy's 
ship, — was to be compared to the exhilarating 
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pleasure and thrilling excitement of a hunt ; 
apparently equally exhilarating both to man 
and beast: for the killing pace which was 
kept up, had by this time fully developed the 
musical qualities of his horse, which, in the 
innocence of the good Commodore's unso- 
phisticated mind: an opinion loudly and ex- 
ultingly expressed ; he imagined, — much to 
the mirth of the field, — as merely responsive 
to his own enthusiastic cheers! 

Matters, considering the pace, went on 
smoothly enough, until the termination of the 
first extensive enclosure, which was fenced in 
by a stiff quickset hedge. Having given the 
animal his head ; and as the brute, spite of 
roaring and whistling, could, for a spurt, go 
at a rattUng rate, our embryo fox-hunter was 
amongst the first, in facing this truly for- 
midable leap. 

Like a gallant tar, he went at it as if 
boarding an enemy's deck; the outriggers 
were suddenly approximated ; and driving his 
spurs to the head of their rowels deep into the 
horse's flanks, the fiery beast bounded like 
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a deer, under the unexpected pressure of the 
steel ; " bucking" three or four feet above the 
summit of the hedge ; whilst his rider, amidst 
peals of merriment, found himself on the other 
side, but lodged on his horse's neck, and 
grasping convulsively at the remnants of what 
had once been ears. 

The Commodore, however, with the pro- 
verbial dexterity of a seaman, managed, some- 
how or other, to recover his seat ; once more 
on his quarter-deck, and determined, as he 
said, not to be again washed for'ad over the 
bows, he firmly grasped the pummel with one 
hand, whilst the other was employed in 
mighty, though ineffectual endeavours, to 
steady his unruly craft, and shorten sail ; in 
other words, to restrain the unmanageable and 
now frantic steed ; whose mettle being fairly 
roused, with head aloft, and his roaring pro- 
pensities brought into their utmost play by 
the terrific pace at which he went, charged, 
with the speed and noise of an avalanche, the 
only visible exit in his front, viz. a stiff, high, 
and impracticable five-barred gate, where some 
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of the field, and, amongst others, the Master 
of the Hounds himself, had suddenly brought 
up, and were endeavouring to unhook; and 
while several of the hounds were topping its 
upper rail, others were straining beneatli the 
lower bar, which, owing to an inequality of 
the ground, admitted of their thus creeping 
through. 

Neither horsemen, gate, nor hounds, proved, 
however, obstacles sufficient to arrest, in his 
headlong course, the gallant Commodore ; he 
came, as before described, madly thundering 
along, as if borne on the breath of a tropical 
typhoon. A collision was inevitable ; and the 
fearful crash which ensued, most terrific to 
hear and to behold ! Men and horses rolled 
promiscuously together on the ground, and 
the massive barrier of oak flew from its fasten- 
ings like chaff before the wind ; one favourite 
hound lay helplessly yeUing in the last agonies 
of approaching death, and two or three others 
limped off piteously howling, and apparently 
maimed for life. 

All this havoc was effected, as it were, 
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by magic, and in a much briefer space of 
time than it has taken to relate; its author 
being, meanwhile, carried forward, by the im- 
petus of his charge, clear of the destruction 
which he had scattered so involuntarily 
around. 

Splintered timbers, yelling, disabled, and 
dying hounds, prostrate men and horses, were 
all left far behind; until the good Commo- 
dore was suddenly arrested in this eccentric 
career, by finding himself safely harboured 
amidst the fantastic and spreading branches 
of a gnarled oak, under which the runaway 
steed seemed bent on directing his headlong 
course. 

Thus securely deposited aloft, the ears of 
the bewildered seaman — conspicuous by the 
loss of both hat and wig (flowing wigs being 
then the order of the day) — were soon as- 
sailed by imprecations, loud and deep, in which 
the Squire's stentorian voice rose pre-eminent 
above the rest ; and while desperately strug- 
gling to extricate himself from the toils, the 
unfortunate, but now irate neophyte of the 
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chase, had to listen to sundry euphonious 
appellations and elegant expletives, which fox- 
hunters — and especially Masters of Hounds — 
were, in those good old times, more prodigal 
of than at the present day. 

The Commodore, who was not the man 
to put up with ugly names, fixed at once upon 
the Squire, whom, as the chief oflTender, he 
resolved to call to a speedy and summary 
account. 

To be brief; a hostile meeting ensued, 
fortunately without fatal consequences to either 
party; mutually satisfactory explanations took 
place ; and a friendship which lasted for life, 
was brought about by the first hunting 
exploit of the gallant Commodore. 

To this cii'cumstance may likewise be 
attributed the intimacy which soon sprang 
up between their respective families : an inti- 
macy which subsequently greatly influenced 
the fate of several members of both, and led 
to the occurrence of many events about to be 
narrated in the ensuing tale. 

I have heard my worthy old guardian, the 
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Admiral, relate, that under the auspices of his 
neighbour the Squire, and by a more careful 
selection of his stud, the Commodore, in the 
course of a few seasons, became a first-rate 
rider after hounds; but that his enthusiasm 
being now tempered by judgment, and no 
longer carried off by a runaway brute of a 
horse, he was never again guilty of charging 
the Squire whilst trying to unhook a gate ; 
or what, in the eyes of the latter, was by far 
a greater offence, that of riding over and 
maiming his favourite hounds. 

My great - grandfather, thus, soon com- 
pletely settled down into the rational en- 
joyments and happy domestic quietude of 
English country life : he and my great-grand- 
mamma lived happily together to a good old 
age, leaving four surviving children, of whom 
three were sons and one of the gentler sex. 

The eldest boy, who embraced the military 
profession, rose to the rank of Colonel in the 
army, and succeeded to the family property : 
he died without issue, after leading a worth- 
less and dissipated life; and, by some sub- 
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terfuge or quibble of the law, sold the family 
estate, — which was supposed to have been en- 
tailed, — and then squandered away the funds 
he had thus raised, to the detriment of his 
second brother : my grand-uncle, the Admiral, 
to whom, strictly speaking, the property ought 
to have come. 

The third son of the Commodore en- 
tered, at an early age, the civil branch of the 
East India Company's service; went out to 
India, where he married very young, and was 
shortly after joined by his sister, who, as is 
usually the case, did not long remain a 
spinster in that genial clime. 

My grand -uncle, the Admiral, to whom 
these remarks now more particularly apply, 
entered the navy when very young; and 
owing as much to personal merit and gal- 
lantry, as to powerful interest, he rose rapidly 
in that profession. At a comparatively early 
age, he had attained his flag; greatly sig- 
nalised himself in fighting the battles of his 
country; and was considered as one of her 
most distinguished champions during the war. 
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It was rumoured that some disappoint- 
ment in early life, had caused Sir Harry Beres- 
ford (a Baronetcy having been conferred upon 
him for many a gallant deed) to forswear for 
ever the married state; but he was indisso- 
lubly wedded to his profession, and when 
bantered on the subject of matrimony, would 
jocularly remark : " That no man could legally 
be married to two wives at once." 

Be that as it may ; the Admiral was most 
decidedly a confirmed old bachelor, in every 
sense of the word ; a circumstance which, no 
doubt, was greatly conducive to the advantage 
of his godson and nephew, Harry: the only 
son of my grandfather, of the Civil Service, 
at Madras. 

Poor fellow ! both his parents died sud- 
denly in India, when he was quite a child. 
Circumstances had prevented their making any 
provision for him during their life ; but in his 
uncle, guardian, and godfather, then Captain 
Harry Beresford, the orphan found a friend 
and protector, who fully replaced the relatives 
of whom he had been so sadly and so suddenly 
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bereft; and as my father showed a strong 
predilection for the naval profession, his uncle 
had him rated as a middy on board his own 
ship. 

Nor had he ever reason to repent of taking 
young Harry Beresford by the hand ; for my 
father proved a good and gallant officer : did 
every credit to the name — earned well and 
honourably his succeeding step — and when 
his uncle was promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, he served with him as flag - lieu- 
tenant, had the benefit of the usual promotion 
accorded on Sir Harry giving up his com* 
mand, next got a fine corvette, with which 
he captured an enemy's frigate ; and for this 
dashing action he was immediately posted into 
his prize. 

The Admiral was proud — as he well 
might — of his gallant ward, though there 
could not possibly be a greater contrast than 
existed between the two — representing, as 
each did, the respective types of the ancient 
and modern naval schools. 

Of the Admiral, the reader has already 
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had a hasty glance: arrayed in a dripping 
pea-jacket, and sou '-wester tarpaulin hat. 
We propose next — on broaching the subject 
of our own subsequent career — to say a few 
words as to his gallant protege and ward ; 
making also such mention of other branches 
of the family, as will be necessary to elucidate 
the story of " the Linesman's Life." 
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CHAPTER III. 

RETROSPECTIVE EVENTS. 

*' OnO'end at least hath been obtainetl : my niind 
Hath been revived, and if this genial niivnl 
Desert me not, forthwith shall l>e brought down 
Tlirongh later vears the story of my life '* 

Words WORTH. 

Mt father, as I have before said, Mas an only 
son, and became an orphan when quite a 
child. Under the parental guardianship of 
his uncle, the good old Admiral, he rose to bo 
an ornament to his profession ; but, except in 
equal gallantry and zeal for the service, he 
has been described to me as oflTering, in many 
respects, the strongest contrast to the bluff 
old sailor, under whose auspices he had so 
rapidly advanced in his professional career. 
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Entering the service at a period when the 
opinion happily prevailed, that a naval officer 
might unite the appearance and qualifications 
of a gentleman with a thorough practical 
knowledge of his profession, and without in 
any degree deteriorating from his efficiency as 
a seaman; — when it was no longer consi- 
dered imperative that the naval officer's hands 
should ever bear the marks of the tar-bucket ; 
his manner and language smack of the fore- 
castle; or his general appearance and demeanour 
ashore, point out to wondering spectators a 
specimen of one of Smollett's naval heroes of 
old ; my father, who entered the navy as such 
old-fangled notions were, — to the inexpressible 
horror and disgust of the remnant of the olden 
school — getting completely out of vogue; was 
apparently, in many and various respects, the 
very antithesis of the worthy old Admiral; 
but withal such an excellent officer, so tho- 
roughly conversant with his profession, and of 
such undoubted and brilliant gallantry, that 
notwithstanding — as Sir Harry forcibly ex- 
pressed himself — all his "d — d new-fangled 
notions and infernal gimcracks," the preva- 
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lence of which was, he said, sending the ser- 
vice stern-foremost to a certain place rather 
warmer than the Arctic regions ; the Admiral, 
in addition to the strongest affection for his 
gallant nephew, evinced likewise an ill-disguised 
admiration of his merits as an officer: my 
father having, as already observed, long served 
immediately under him, both as boy and man ; 
dining which time the strict old disciplinarian 
had witnessed, with marked approbation, his 
correct professional conduct ; admired his cool- 
ness and self-possession in the midst of danger ; 
and applauded the brilliant valour, of which 
he had oftened witnessed the display. 

All these circumstances had, in some de- 
gree, tended to reconcile the gruff old seaman 
to his nephew's delinquencies ; and in no other 
light than that of delinquents could he ever 
bring himself to consider the advocates and 
followers of the " new naval school ; '' for all 
of whom, with probably this single exception, 
(and it is said that even this exception was not 
avowedly admitted,) he entertained the most 
profound aversion and sovereign contempt. 
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If all accounts are to be credited, — and 
what every one affirms must, as the saying 
goes, be true, — Harry Beresford's character 
approached as near to perfection as is allowed 
unto poor weak mortals to attain, in this sub- 
lunary world, where human frailties and im- 
perfections — even with the greatest and the 
best — so much preponderate and prevail. 

Alas ! that an untimely fate should have 
prematurely deprived me of the precepts and 
example of such a parent ; and by consigning 
me to the over-indulgent fondness of a devoted 
mother, have materially increased the ebulli- 
tions of a naturally wayward disposition, which 
she was often totally unable to control ; and 
which the good old Admiral rather than other- 
wise encouraged, perhaps from bearing in that 
respect some fancied similarity to his own. 

I have said that I often heard my father 
described, by all who knew him, as approaching 
as nearly as possible to the type of human 
perfection ; as being frank, open-hearted, and 
generous almost to a fault ; so much so, that 
his liberality would often cause him most 
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seriously to inconvenience himself, in order to 
relieve the necessities of others; of so kind 
and considerate a disposition, that he is said 
to have never been known, either in word or 
deed, to hurt intentionally the feelings of a 
fellow-creature; but withal so alive to the 
infliction of injuries and ill-treatment on the 
unprotected and defenceless, as to have been 
not unfrequently involved in trouble and diffi- 
culties, by taking up the gauntlet in their 
defence, and fearlessly, in such a cause, en- 
countering the oppressor's wrath. 

I have often heard him described, by 
one who knew him well, who never ceased 
lamenting his untimely end; and who was 
from the footing of devoted friendship and 
almost brotherly intimacy, which long sub- 
sisted between them, acquainted with the 
most secret feelings of his generous breast, — 
I have heard him described by this friend of 
his youth and manhood, as " a true and sin- 
cere Christian, — a brave and undaunted sailor, 
ever ready at the call of honour and duty, — a 
gallant, judicious, and first-rate officer, — and 
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a staunch and real friend ; " in short, con- 
tinued his eulogist and old brother-officer, 
"Harry Beresford was a noble fellow, of whom 
you, his country, his profession, and all who 
could claim kindred or friendship with him, 
ought to be truly proud : he was the unalloyed 
metal on which the patent stamp of chivalry 
could most appropriately have been impressed." 

" ' Sanspeur etsans reproche' might indeed 
have been his motto ; and had he not, like the 
gallant Bayard, been early cut off in his career, 
he would, in all probability, have rivalled the 
performances of some of our greatest naval 
men." 

These were the eulogiums I constantly 
heard from all such as had ever known my 
gallant sire; and when to the many high 
qualities and virtues so generally ascribed to 
him be added, a most prepossessing appear- 
ance, a commanding person, that attractive 
frankness of bearing so characteristic of the 
British sailor, the most pleasing and engaging 
manner, together with the advantage of high 
breeding; when to all this be adduced the 
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honours he had earned at the expense of many 
a scar, by conspicuous gallantry displayed during 
a brief, though brilliant career ; it becomes no 
longer matter of surprise, that the dashing and 
handsome young Post-Captain should, in one 
of his short shore-going cruizes, have irre- 
vocably engaged the affections of a young, 
susceptible, and highly romantic girl; and 
have carried off by a coup de main one whose 
connexions placed her, by the conventional 
rules of society, in the highest sphere of life : 
whose beauty, accomplishments, and expectant 
wealth, made her alliance eagerly sought after 
by the highest and noblest in the land ; and 
who might have commanded almost any posi- 
tion or title in that elevated sphere, of which 
she constituted one of the brightest stars. 

It is of this accomplished lady — of ray 
sainted mother — that I am now about to 
speak ; and how can I, in these light pages, 
broach so sacred a subject, with that respect 
and reverence due to such a theme ? 

In every relation of life, the author of our 
being ought and must stand first and fore- 
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most in the scale of our worldly affectious ; she 
who has nursed us during infancy, who has 
cherished us in childhood, watched over us in 
sickness and suffering; tirho with a mingled 
feeling of pride and sorrow — a feeling which 
can only throb in the maternal breast — has 
seen us launched on the eddying current of 
the world ; ever with intense anxiety watching 
our progress through life, extolling our few 
merits, and turning with fond indulgence a 
blind eye to our many faults : can such a 
being fail to arouse within us ties of the 
most holy, of the warmest, and most devoted 
love? For the credit of human nature, it is 
to be hoped, that the want of such feelings 
cannot possibly exist ! 

In the intimate relations of domestic life, 
it were impossible to know my mother and 
not to love and esteem her; whilst the de- 
votion she evinced towards her children was 
ever so unbounded, so concentrated, and so 
intense, that it failed not, — I think I can safely 
say, — to call forth on our part the most unli- 
mited return of sincere filial soUcitude and love. 
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It will, in order to put the reader au 
fait as to many circumstances connected with 
the ensuing narrative, be requisite to re- 
trace a considerable era, and devote a few 
more pages to the subject, in order to give 
a slight outUne of ray mother's connexions, 
and their long-standing relations with my 
family on the paternal side. 

Pursuant to this object, the course of 
my story will now lead me back to Brock 
Hall; the residence, as aforesaid, of Squire 
Seymour ; between whose family and that of 
my ancestor, the fox-hunting Commodore, an 
intimacy had sprung up; the result of his 
never-to-be-forgotten dehut with the Squire's 
hounds. 

With many of the virtues of his fore- 
fathers, the Squire, it must be 'admitted, 
inherited many of their prejudices and fail- 
ings. He hated a Frenchman, — dishked what 
he called a " milk-sop," e. e, one who was 
unable to carry away his two or three bottles of 
Port, — had a thorough contempt for the man 
who could not ride well across country, — nor 
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was he, as I have already had occasion to re- 
mark, over-select in his language towards those 
who, possessing this qualification, but wanting 
in discretion, might, in the ardour of the chase, 
happen to ride down his hounds at a fence ; 
press them over a fallow while on a cold scent ; 
or be guilty of any similar unsportsmanlike, and 
in his eyes, equally atrocious and most ungentle- 
manly acts. 

Years had passed smoothly and rapidly 
away ; the most friendly feeling still subsisting 
between the inmates of Thomhill and Brock 
Hall; and the rising generations of both 
houses, participating in the intimacy which 
existed between their respective heads, be- 
came inseparable playfellows and companions 
from earliest youth ; a state of things that, 
in the course of time, eventually led to a 
double alliance, which consolidated the staunch 
friendship already existing between the two 
families, by the yet stronger ties of blood. 

The Commodore's first -bom I have 
before alluded to, as having chosen the army 
for hi3 profession. My guardian, whom the 
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reader akeady knows as "Admiral" Sir Harry 
Beresford, was his second son. Robert, the 
third surviving boy, encouraged, it is said, 
by the example and success of his school- 
fellow, Alexander Seymour, — second son of 
the then old Squire of Brock Hall — and by 
the still more powerful incentive of love, went 
out at an early age to India in the Honourable 
Company's Civil Service, which, at the time we 
speak of, was a ready path to almost certain 
wealth. 

The old Squire's family consisted at the 
period I now refer to of three children : 
two sons and a daughter ; between whom, 
even during early childhood, no greater con- 
trasts of character, could possibly exist, amidst 
the members of the same family circle. 

Cold, calculating, and intensely selfish in 
disposition, the heir-at-law to the hearty old 
fox-hunting Squire, looked — from the time he 
was capable of reaspning— with sovereign 
contempt, on the profitless expenditure of his 
father's means : — profitless, because bestowed 
with the warm heart and open hand of 
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friendship and hospitality, on those who could 
make no adequate return ; no compensation 
for the waste and visible diminution of that 
wealth, which as his prospective inheritance 
he deemed himself deprived of, by what he 
C(Hi8idered hLs father's ill-judged and un- 
justifiable profusion ; and when scarcely in 
his teens, the whole thoughts of the boy were 
concentrated on the means of counteracting 
its effects, by forming schemes of some future 
wealthy, and, if possible, noble alliance: in 
both which objects he eventually succeeded ; 
though at a cost of happiness, which could 
never be repaid. 

The Squire's second son, Alexander Sey- 
mour, was in every respect the very opposite 
of his brother: — bold, fiery, and ambitious, 
with passions which, when once excited, he 
had no power to control. Having only in 
prospect the meagre expectations of a younger 
son, he began early in life to turn his aspiring 
views into a very different channel, but one 
as likely in those times to lead — though by 
more honourable means — to that shrine of 
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Mammon, which liis brother so devoutly 
adored, for the sake of " filthy lucre " alone. 

Alexander Seymour's craving for affluence 
emanated from a far higher source — that of 
ambition ; but ambition combined with love ; 
for uppermost in his youthful heart was the 
hope of being some day united to the object 
of his boyish affection : the fair CeciUa Beres- 
ford, an only daughter of the Commodore. 

The intimacy between the two families no 
wise diminished, as their respective youthful 
scions grew up from infancy to childhood, and 
from childhood into riper years. 

My grand-aunt Cecilia, and Lucy, the 
Squire's amiable and pretty daughter, had 
been from girlhood warm and sincerely 
attached friends ; and often, for long periods 
together, inseparable companions under the 
same roof. 

The friendship of those amiable girls 
served to bind by still closer ties the union 
of their respective families, and to bring 
together to a certain extent their brothers, 
whose dissimilar dispositions and pursuits 
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would otherwise, probably, have held them 
widely apart ; but whose friendship and even 
intimacy was thus maintained, till time gave 
rise to still softer impressions, in the breasts 
of some of the youthful friends. 

The cold, calculating disposition of Tom 
Seymour, the Squire's eldest son, was com- 
pletely proof against the power of the tender 
passion; and the mother of Cupid herself, 
unless encircled with a golden zone be- 
spangled with brilliants, or adorned with a 
coronet, would have displayed her attractions 
to him in vain. 

Ear different in disposition was his brother 
Alexander, who, though equally alive to the 
incitements of worldly grandeur, possessed 
withal an ambitious thirst for distinction ; and 
was, moreover, endowed with a warmth of 
temperament, and an admiration of what was 
good and beautiful, which caused him to be 
readily captivated by the many attractive 
graces of mind and person, which distin- 
guished his sister's amiable and lovely friend. 

From the moment Alexander Seymour first 
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beheld Cecilia, he felt the influence of the 
tender passion upon his soul; his energetic 
mind, fired by this feeUng, put forth all its 
powers ; hoping to excite in the breast of the 
fair object of his affection a return of that 
ardent love she had unconsciously inspired 
him with; and the next aim of his noble 
heart, was to place himself in such a position 
with respect to competence and station, as 
would enable him with the least possible de- 
lay to claim as his bride, one without whom 
existence itself appeared now, to his ardent 
imagination, a void and barren blank. 

India, at this period, presented an in- 
exhaustible field for the attainment of dis- 
tinction and of wealth, to all such as pos- 
sessed sufficient energetic resolution to explore 
its blood-stained and golden paths. 

It was about the time when the brilliant 
career of Hastings and of Clive had shown 
the example, and opened the means of wealth 
and distinction, to many an aspiring mind. 
Such was that possessed by Alexander Sey- 
mour, and whose aspirations were still further 
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raised by sentiments of a first and ardent 
afifection : feelings which were fully reciprocated 
by the fair object of his youthful love. 

Lucy Seymour was the chosen confidant 
of both, — to her, each had entrusted the 
secret of their heart; and it gave her no 
little pleasure and happiness to listen to this 
tale of love, from the already affianced pair. 
No sooner, therefore, had Alexander Seymour 
cast aside the trammels of school and college, 
than he at once expressed the wish of carving 
out his own fortunes with the sword, in that 
far-distant land where so many were then 
reaping honour, distinction, and reward. 

In vain did the Squire try to dissuade his 
favourite son from so adventurous a step ; till 
at last, seeing that this firm resolution was not 
to be overcome, he was enabled to gratify his 
wish, by obtaining for him a cadetship in the 
Company's service. 

It were here foreign to my subject to point 
out the rapid strides Alexander Seymour made 
towards wealth, honours, and renown, which 
in those times of our early dominion in India 
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were acquired far less tardily than at the pre- 
sent day. 

Favoured by untoward circumstances, he 
was soon placed in situations of responsibility 
and trust, rarely devolving, even at that time, 
on officers of his subordinate rank; and in 
the performance of which he evinced such 
decision and such skill, as to gain not only the 
approbation of his superior oflScers, but that 
of the Court of Directors ; through whom his 
services were brought to the notice of Royalty 
itself, which conferred on him, although so 
young a man, the honoiu* of knighthood, — 
then in great request ; and Sir Alexander 
Seymour, successful beyond his most sanguine 
expectations, returned soon after the death of his 
father, on short leave of absence, to his native 
land. He now claimed his affianced bride, 
Cecilia Beresford, to whom he was shortly 
united; and who professed herself willing 
and ready to return with her husband, and 
share his rising fortunes, in the golden East. 
She the more readily agreed to this arrange- 
ment, as her bosom friend and sister-in-law. 
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Lucy Seymour, now more than ever endeared 
by the combined feelings of relationship and 
love — finding her home no longer comfortable 
since her father's death, — had decided to 
accompany her brother on his return to 
the East. 

Since the first departure of Alexander 
Seymour to India, Lucy Seymour and Cecilia 
Beresford had been, if possible, more than 
ever inseparable bosom friends. On the death 
of the Squire, her eldest brother, — ^now pos- 
sessor of Brock Hall, and with whom she had 
never been a favourite, — treated poor Lucy with 
a harshness and want of fraternal love, which 
made Brock Hall anything but a comfortable 
residence for a young girl of so gentle and 
sensitive a disposition. 

This state of discomfort was rendered 
still more intolerable, when the Lady Emily 

, daughter of the Earl of , became 

— pursuant to Tom Seymour's long pre- 
concerted plans — the acknowledged mistress 
of the establishment at Brock Hall. 

Lucy Seymour unreservedly unburdened 
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all her sorrows and grievances on the bosom 
of Cecilia Beresford, who imparted them to 
the Commodore, with whom Lucy was a great 
favourite; and he, in consequence, proposed 
that Lucy should take up her permanent 
-residence at Thornhill; where she had re- 
mained, until the marriage of her friend took 
place. 

Cecilia'^ two elder brothers were by this 
time launched out on their respective profes- 
sions in the world ; the eldest having obtained 
a commission in the Army; and Harry, the 
second son, soon afterwards following his 
father's original vocation, entered the Royal 
Navy. Robert, the third boy, was, at the 
period I allude to, still at college; nor had 
it been decided what was to become of him, 
when Cupid, without judge or jury, decided 
irrevocably his fate. 

Thrown, during the long term of the 
vacations, into the almost exclusive society of 
his sister and her charming friend, it is not 
matter of surprise if an attachment of the 
strongest and tenderest nature should rapidly 
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have sprung up between him and Lucy Sey- 
mour ; an attachment which appeared only 
to be strengthened and increased by time; 
and on the return of Sir Alexander Seymour 
with his bride, to the scene of his brilliant 
exploits, it was settled — though not without 
considerable opposition on the part of the old 
Commodore — that Lucy should accompany 
them ; that as soon as a writership could be 
procured for Robert Beresford, he should 
follow, and, — when certain of a sufficient com- 
petency, — Lucy's fate should be united with 
his. 

All these arrangements were in time^most 
duly carried into effect; and having thus 
initiated the reader into so much of my an- 
cestral history, as appears to me relevant to 
the present narrative, I shall resume the 
sequel in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE TWO COUSINS ; OR POLITICS, LOVE, AND 
MATRIMONY. 

** Marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship." 

Shakspeare. 

The good Commodore and the old fox-hunting 
Squire have now departed from the scene; 
and, on passing into other hands, both Thorn- 
hill and Brock Hall had undergone the most 
complete and unlooked-for change : for while 
the former gradually melted within the grasp 
of Colonel Beresford, under the united influ- 
ence of the turf, the dice-box, and an ill-regu- 
lated and dissipated life ; Brock Hall was, ow- 
ing to the great accession of wealth obtained 
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by Tom Seymour with his high-bom bride, 
speedily recovering from the effects of its for- 
mer owner's profuse expenditure — an expen- 
diture which, however profuse, was nevertheless 
bestowed in acts of hospitality and in num- 
berless charitable and benevolent deeds. 

In a few short years, the ancient Hall 
presented in appearance as great a contrast to 
what it had been under the worthy Squire, 
as that original type of the real " old English 
country gentleman'' was to his son and heir 
— ^the crafty politician, the fawning courtier, 
the calculating worshipper of worldly great- 
ness, wealth, and power ; at whose shrine that 
successor was a most devoted slave. 

The Squire's delight consisted in diffusing 
joy and happiness on all around, both great 
and small, little regarding the expenditure of 
means which this entailed. His son's ideas 
of happiness concentrated on one single point 
— ^that point was " self" — place, power, and 
personal advancement being the secret idols 
of his heart ; whilst to wealth, rank, and sta- 
tion, he ever unblushingly and servilely bent 
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the knee. Nay, even when wooing and win- 
ning the fair hand of his wealthy, accomplished, 
and high-bom bride, such were the sole and 
real objects of his unhallowed love — the stead- 
fast goal of his every thought. 

Jealousy and envy at the successful career 
of his younger brother, acted as additional 
incentives to stimulate him in the path of 
aggrandizement and ambition he had marked 
out; and which, if backed by perseverance, 
by talent, and, above all things in this venal 
land, by unbounded wealth, an easy conscience 
and high connexions, seldom fail to lead to 
the desired end. 

This object — a peerage — was what Thomas 
Seymour proposed to reach -. he cast every- 
thing upon the die; and though successful in 
the end, it was at the expense of honour, pro- 
bity, and of self-esteem. 

By fortunate and successful speculations, 
he had doubled and trebled the great wealth 
which had been brought to him by his wife ; 
for, as in Rome's declining days, what cannot in 
venal Britain be purchased, indirectly, by means 
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of gold ? If honours, titles, and rewards are, 
through this potent medium, — and the no less 
potent one of favouritism, — to be now obtained, 
how much more was such the case, in the 
"good old times" of which we speak! 

Honours (?) and titles are now, Heaven 
knows, lavishly enough bestowed ; but in those 
days were still easier to be bought. No wonder 
that the silky courtier, the subservient partizan, 
the political millionnaire, should at last reach 
the once distant goal of his desires ; and that 
Thomas Seymour eventually obtained a seat 
in the House of Peers. 

Was he contented? was he now happy? 
It may truly be averred, that neither content- 
ment nor happiness smiled on his exalted 
state. Having attained the utmost summit 
of his ambition, he was now doubly desirous 
of transmitting to posterity the wealth, title, 
and honours he had obtained. 

With all his possessions, with his un- 
bounded wealth, he was denied the blessing 
of a son and heir — a boon not to be purchased 
either by servility or gold; and this disap- 
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pointment was gall and wormwood to his 
mind, though Fortune smiled on him in every 
other way. 

He was not, however, childless ; but, un- 
fortunately for his ambitious schemes, that 
child was a daughter ; and that daughter dealt 
a further death-blow to his hopes and pride, 
by becoming the wife of an untitled Commoner 
— of a poor naval officer, who had nothing to 
recommend him but his own merit; nothing 
to depend upon but his pay. 

In short, the Honourable Charlotte Sey- 
mour so far demeaned herself, in the opinion 
of her father, as to marry, without his know- 
ledge or consent, her gallant cousin. Captain 
Harry Beresford, the son of his sister and of 
Robert Beresford, the Madras civilian. For 
this unpardonable offence, she was disin- 
herited, disowned, and cast penniless adrift: 
all for bestovring her hand on a brave and 
honourable man, whom she devotedly loved, — 
who devotedly loved her in return, but who 
was branded with the crime of — ^being poor. 

Captain Beresford, — as the reader will re- 
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member, — had when very young entered the 
Royal Navy, and, owing as much to his own 
deserts as to the interest of his uncle, had risen 
early to rank and distinction. With scarcely 
the down of boyhood on his bronzed and wea- 
ther-beaten cheek, he had attained the highest 
award of merit, and at an unusually early age, 
was already a Post-Captain. 

Battling from his youth with all the dan- 
gers of his most arduous and difficult profes- 
sion ; he had been exposed to every climate, to 
every peril, and every hardship, which a con- 
stant life of active service invariably entails on 
the British Tar. He had, through the course 
of a prolonged war, and at an age when many 
youths are still at school or college, performed 
the most brilliant deeds of valour; been covered 
with honourable scars; elicited the applauseofhis 
superiors; the admiration not only of his friends, 
comrades, and relatives, but — ^and such is sel- 
dom the case with a young officer in our ser- 
vice — of his country at large, by being repeat- 
edly mentioned in the public despatches of the 
day ; and when the fine frigate he had so gal- 
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lantly captured from the enemy, and into which 
he had been posted, was at length paid off; 
he returned with flying coloiurs to his worthy 
uncle and guardian, the Admiral, who felt not 
a little proud of his distinguished nephew, 
whose brilliant actions had attracted even the 
notice of their worldly relative, Lord Seymour; 
and the latter, shortly after the return of Cap- 
tain Beresford to England, pressed him, toge- 
ther with Sir Harry, to pay a visit to Brock Hall, 
at a period when it was filled with his political 
and ministerial friends. 

" Bring over," he wrote to the Admiral, 
" bring over, as soon as you can, your gallant 
nephew to Brock Hall; the Minister and First 
Lord of the Admiralty are now with me ; they 
have expressed a wish to see him, and may be 
of use to him hereafter. Lady Emily is dying 
to congratulate our gallant Harry on all his 
honours ; and his cousin Charlotte, whom he 
has not seen since they were both children, 
is as impatient as the rest of us : bring him, 
therefore, without delay.'* 

I have* often heard the good old Admiral 
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relate in after times, the particulars of this in- 
vitation ; and, by his account, the generality 
of young men would inevitably have been 
spoilt, by all the attention that was then la- 
vished upon his nephew by the fairest and the 
noblest of the land. But my father appears 
to have been cast in no ordinary mould of 
human clay; and during this eventful visit, it 
Mrill not, under such circumstances, be matter 
of surprise that he should have gathered golden 
ophiions on every side. 

I may here observe, that this visit occurred 
at the festive season of the year, when our 
senators and other poUtical magnates of the 
land are wont to rest in their labours, and 
enjoy some relaxation from legislative toil. 
Several influential members of his own political 
party, were consequently then partaking of 
Lord Seymour's Christmas hospitalities at 
Brock Hall. These convivial festivities being 
varied by " battues " on a large scale ; and by 
the more exciting pleasures of the chase. 

Lord Seymour was no fox-hunter himself; 
but he deemed it expedient^ for the sake of 
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ensuring popularity in the county, to keep up 
at his own expense a fine kennel of hounds ; 
whilst his pheasants presented attractions which 
drew towards him during the recess, numerous 
influential politicians ; and the sports of the 
field thus became the nucleus, around which 
was concocted many a deep poUtical design. 

Hence Lord Seymour's preserves were far 
more strictly kept, and his pack of fox-hounds 
maintained on a much superior footing, and 
at infinitely greater cost, than during the life- 
time of his father — the jovial old fox-hunting 
Squire of former times. 

By such means, — backed by that enormous 
wealth which enabled him to bribe and cor- 
rupt to almost any extent, — did Lord Seymour 
maintain his influence, not only in the county 
and the borough; but even amongst the high- 
est officials of the state. 

The Reform Bill has, no doubt, effected 
much ; but much more yet remains to do. Our 
Parhamentary Reformers continue to babble 
about "Reform;" they must, however, com- 
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mence by reforming their Constituents ; and, 
next, — by reforming themselves. 

Let merit, not aristocratic connexions or 
wealth, be the quaUfication of the senator who 
legislates for us in the House ; let that senator 
be adequately paid by the people, for the time 
and labour he bestows in that people's cause. 
Use the most effectual measures to prevent our 
members from bribing, and our constituents 
from being bribed. Let us take such steps as 
these; and maybe, the talented, the patriotic: 
such as are willing to expend every energy in 
their country's cause, will no longer, for the 
crime of poverty, be " taboo'd." We might 
thus, perchance, find more of honest, more of 
capable men, to legislate and govern us : a less 
amount of incompetence and doubtful patri- 
otism in Officials. We might, then, perhaps, 
eventually find the "right man in the right 
place." 

But a truce to politics. Return we, there- 
fore, to our tale — ^to Captain Harry Beresford 
and his performances at Brock Hall. 
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It may, considering the character and pur- 
suits of Lord Seymour, be thought matter of 
surprise ; that whilst his mansion was teeming 
with the rank, wealth, and influence of the 
land ; he should have deemed it expedient at 
such a moment, to invite under that roof, a 
poor relative, whose only recommendation was 
personal merit, and who possessed no apparent 
means of forwarding his own selfish and am- 
bitious views. But in so doing, his lordship 
could assuredly not lay entire claim, cither to 
a kind, generous, or disinterested act: the 
wish expressed by a Lord of the Admiralty, 
was not to be disregarded or overlooked. Such 
a wish had been expressed, to meet the young 
and gallant officer who had lately so distin- 
guished himself during the war; and hence, the 
reason of that memorable invitation to Brock 
Hall. 

Such a promising young officer, though 
neither affluent nor titled, — save with the 
"personal nobility of merit," — even his cold 
and selfish relative felt happy, under such cir- 
cumstances, to acknowledge and present to his 
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distinguished guests, as his nephew — ^his own 
sister's son. 

Thus, on his arrival, Captain Beresford 
found himself the recognised "lion" of the 
day; universally feted and welcomed by his 
proud relatives, as well as by the mighty 
"nobs" who then graced with their presence 
the princely mansion of Brock Hall. 

Even the stately mistress of that mansion : 
the fastidious and haughty Lady Emily, threw 
off for awhile her usual apathy and reserve. 
His fair cousin, Charlotte Seymour, just bud- 
ding into womanhood: young, beautiful, and 
artless, gave him the most hearty and cordial 
reception. She recalled to him the days of 
happy childhood they had passed together; and 
fully realised in the susceptible young sailor's 
mind, all those day-dreams of beauty and per- 
fection he had ever formed, even during his 
most romantic moods. 

Many, would no doubt, have turned to far 
better account, the advantageous position in 
which Captain Beresford found himself then 
placed; many would, no doubt, have so acted, 
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by studying the advancement of their own in- 
terests : by ingratiating themselves with such 
powerful patrons ; by seizing the opportunity 
of making influential friends ; and Lord Sey- 
mour, on more than one occasion, hinted to 
his nephew the feasibility of such a course, in 
order to ensure still further advantages in 
his professional career. 

My father was, however, so completely a 
creature of impulse — one of those rare, though 
happy and free-born spirits — ^preferring the en- 
jojrment of the present ; and, above all, a sense 
of independence, to any line of conduct, which 
might have been construed into selfish or in- 
terested views. An innate feeling of dignity, 
and an extreme sensitiveness on points of ho- 
nour, rendered him, besides, particularly averse 
to anything having the appearance of cringing 
or flattery, in order to gain an object, what- 
ever the advantage which might thence accrue. 
In short. Captain Beresford's ideas on such 
subjects, were perhaps, carried rather to an 
extreme ; and in a degree which seriously mili- 
tated against his success through life. 
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Although the high naval official, then a 
visitor at Brock Hall, had unsolicited, promised 
him a command ; whilst duly appreciating and 
acknowledging the value and importance of 
such an offer, he appeared in no haste to avail 
himself of the same ; for having from an early 
age been almost constantly at sea, he was now 
determined — as he observed — to enjoy his 
cruise ashore ; and his time became fully en- 
grossed by the exciting sports of the field. 

A keen sportsman, a good shot, and a 
daring rider — for his school of equitation had 
been the boundless Pampas of South Ame- 
rica ; his instructors those Centaur-like Indians 
who scour on their wild horses, over those vast 
and boundless plains — he had turned such 
instruction to good account; and had now the 
opportunity of bringing his equestrian acquire- 
ments into their fullest play. 

Suddenly, however, these manly amuse- 
ments appeared to lose their attractions ; the 
keepers remarked with sincere, though not 
disinterested regret, the absence of the ge- 
nerous young Captain, whose shots were 
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equally " telling," whether with lead or gold. 
The huntsman now often looked round in vain, 
to present the well-earned brush; always having 
received its full equivalent in exchange ; for the 
Captain was then flush of prize-money, and, 
with a sailor's characteristic and profuse ge- 
nerosity, made it, whilst it lasted, fly nimbly 
to the right and left. 

A gentler occupation and a fairer object, 
now however, monopolised his time. Need it 
be said, that object was his lovely cousin, 
with whom the intimacy of early childhood 
had gradually been renewed, and who now 
engrossed the impulsive young sailor's every 
thought, and occupied each moment that he 
possibly could spare, without exciting obser- 
vation and remark ? 

Lady Emily was a confirmed invalid ; or, 
what amounted to the same, firmly believed 
she was such. Frequently finding, or fancy- 
ing herself oppressed with lassitude, she 
would after dinner retire for the night; de- 
puting to her beautiful and youthful daughter, 
the task of doing the honours of the saloon. 
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when the gentlemen had had enough of politics 
and wine. The party assembled at Brock Hall, 
being exclusively of a political nature, ladies 
seldom formed part of the society there ; and 
would possibly have been considered de trop, 
by several of Lord Seymour's political, parlia- 
mentary, and oflScial friends; whose after-dinner 
conclaves were often prolonged to an extent, 
which, sooth to say, might have tired the 
patience of many of the fairer sex, endowed with 
more powers of endurance, than such as were 
possessed by the Lady Emily, or of listeners 
with more pretensions to a political bias, than 
Captain Harry Beresford could have claimed. 
As the latter cared little for either politics 
or wine; Lord Seymour, who saw this ill- 
concealed impatience, and was, perhaps, not 
sorry to dispense with his nephew's presence, 
at these political after-dinner dissertations ; re- 
quested him, when he felt tired, never to stand 
on ceremony, but to leave them without hesita- 
tion, and join the ladies. This permission, the 
Captain never failed to avail himself of; more 
especially, as he found he could frequently thus 
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ensare a long and uninterrupted tete-a-tete with 
his beautiful cousin, when Lady Emily, from 
lassitude or indisposition, had retired for the 
night. 

The word "cousin" possesses some mystic 
attribute, which, under the Platonic mask of 
near relationship, appears suddenly to place 
such relatives on terms of familiar intimacy, 
which months or years, might under other 
circumstances, have failed to bring about. 

It is a treacherous andinsinuating connexion , 
this " cousinship," against which young people 
of different sexes cannot be too strongly on 
their guard; often engendering a soi-disant 
brotherly and sisterly love that frequently 
oversteps the bounds of affection which bro- 
thers and sisters ought mutually to feel. 

Tedious and lengthened as the after-dinner 
sittings had heretofore appeared ; now that the 
Captain found himself so much more agreeably 
engaged, they always seemed to be most un- 
seasonably brought to a cIosq. 

Nevertheless, brief as these frequent tites- 
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Harry Beresford became the most sympa- 
thising confidant; and we all know how nearly 
sympathy and confidence are akin to love ! 

The sequel is easy to be guessed. Harry 
Beresford loved and was beloved; and with 
such a prize in sight, the dashing young sailor 
secured it by a coup de main, and soon cast 
anchor in Matrimony's harbour — at Gretna 
Green. 

lis ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Great was the consequent commotion at 
Brock Hall. The Lady Emily swooned away; 
Lord Seymour said nothing, but sternly bit his 
lip. He summoned his solicitor, disowned and 
disinherited his only child ; who thus became 
the penniless and peerless wife of a half-pay 
" sea-captain," with an income of barely two 
hundred pounds a-year ! 
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CHAPTER V. 



EARLY YOUTH. 



" Thus far, oh, friend ! have I, though leaving much 
Unvisited, endeavoured to retrace 
The simple ways in which my childhood walked." 

WORDSWOBTH. 

I MUST now endeavour to condense as much 
as possible, the relation of those events, imme- 
diately following the marriage of Captain 
Harry Beresford, with his cousin Charlotte 
Seymour. 

Lord Seymour never forgave hfs daughter. 
Lady Seymour, who had long been in a most 
precarious state of health, died shortly after this 
elopement; and on the death of Lord Seymour, 
who in the course of a few years followed her to 
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the grave ; my mother found herself deprived 
of all inheritance by her father's will, which 
bequeathed all the property he possessed to his 
brother Sir Alexander Seymour, to whom the 
title likewise reverted; who had then risen high 
in the East India Company's service, and had 
already earned for himself, honours, riches, 
and distinction. 

So unrelenting had been the conduct of 
Lord Seymour towards his only child, that the 
testamentary dispositions in favour of his bro- 
ther the " nabob" (as Alexander Seymour was 
then usually called) were made with the spe- 
cial proviso that no pecuniary assistance 
should in any shape, directly or indirectly, be 
conveyed to his daughter, her husband, or any 
family they might have. 

" Love in a cottage '* is, in theory, no 
doubt, all very well; but my parents soon 
found, that the half-pay of a Captain in the 
Navy, went but a little way towards procuring 
the comforts, or even the requisites of life; 
more especially after the appearance of myself 
and my sister upon the stage. 

VOL. I. p 
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My father, therefore, applied for employ- 
ment; which, through the exertions of his uncle, 
Sir Harry, was with considerable difficulty ob- 
tained. He went out to the West Indies in 
command of a fine frigate, and succeeded in 
making some little prize-money; but was 
obliged to return home invalided, completely 
broken in health, and survived but a short 
time the scene, which has in a former chapter, 
been described as among the earliest recol- 
lections which I can recall to mind. My 
poor widowed mother was thus left in ex- 
tremely narrowed circumstances with two in- 
fant children, — myself and my little sister 
Jane, — when the good Admiral instantly came 
to her relief: ever after, proved her and her 
children's best and staunchest friend ; and his 
home became for the future our customary 
abode. 

Shortly after this kind and considerate ar- 
rangement had been made, my mother's 
health began so rapidly to decline, that a 
change of climate was deemed imperative, as 
the only chance of prolonging her existence ; 
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and as the recent conclusion of the war had 
rendered the Continent accessible to English 
travellers and invaUds, it was resolved that we 
should forthwith proceed to the shores of the 
Mediterranean : to the milder regions of the 
South; as aflfordiug the best prospect for the 
recovery of my remaining parent's health. 

There, inhaling for a while, the pure and 
balmy breezes of that genial clime, she gra- 
dually regained her strength ; and, after a 
protracted stay in Italy, we recrossed the Alps, 
settled in Switzerland for a time, and pitched 
our "tents" on the shores of "Leman's pel- 
lucid lake." 

Meanwhile, my relative, the "nabob," com- 
pletely worn out by a Ufe of toil in the trying 
climate of the East, survived but a short time, 
to enjoy in England, the wealth and title to 
which he had succeeded on his brother's 
death. 

He left two children : a son and a daugh- 
ter, both of whom were, at the time of their 
father's decease, in the middle age of life. 
They had lost their mother, (who, it may be 
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remembered, was sister to the Admiral) many 
years before. 

The Honourable Augustus, now Lord Sey- 
mour, was already high up in the Company*s 
Civil Service, at the decease of his father the 
Nabob : his sister (who had been married to a 
Madras civilian of the name of Talbot) had 
died some time before ; and, on succeeding to 
the title and to the property of Brock Hall, it 
was decided that Lady Seymour and himself, 
accompanied by their family of three daughters 
and a son, together with his niece, Louisa Tal- 
bot, should return to England with the least 
possible delay. 

The present, or third Lord Seymour, whose 
birthplace was India, had spent but little of 
his previous life, at home. His lady was 
also *' country bom,'' with, it was whispered, 
a sUght dash of East Indian blood. Aware 
of the deficiencies and inconveniences entailed 
by the imperfect education attainable in that 
distant land, he resolved that nothing on 
his part, should be left undone, to qualify 
his children for the position they were now 
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destined to occupy in life ; and, consequently, 
determined to throw up his appointment and 
return to England without delay ; taking also 
charge, at the request of his brother-in-law : 
Mr. Talbot, of Louisa, the only daughter of 
the latter ; a fair-haired, engaging little girl. 

Still in the prime of life, in the enjoyment 
of tolerable health, of riches, and the high 
position which his title and possessions gave 
him in the world ; Lord Seymour, lost, as we 
have seen, no time in returning to his native 
land, — ^if, indeed, England could be justly con- 
sidered such, — bom and bred as he had been 
in India, where he had resided all his life, 
with the exception of a short period spent at a 
public school at home. 

India had, to all Lord Seymour's family, 
ever formed a source of aggrandisement and 
of wealth. He was attached to that country 
by early habits and associations, as well as by 
the ties of marriage ; for Lady Seymour's fa- 
mily were likewise all connected with the East. 

Probably nothing but the brilhant pros- 
pects which opened before him, together with 
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the necessity of attending to the education of 
his family, would have induced Lord Seymour 
to quit the sunny land to which he was so 
strongly bound. Nor can it be matter of sur- 
prise, if, after taking possession of Brock Hall, 
both Lady Seymour and himself, should (like 
most old Indians on first returning from the 
East) have found their new mode of existence 
monotonous and irksome in the extreme. 

Lord Seymour took as yet but little in- 
terest in political affairs ; he looked with con- 
tempt on our humbler sports of the field, after 
the more exciting hunting and shooting of the 
East: he had not yet given up his attention 
to agricultural pursuits. The new "Nabob'* 
(for that title had now become patronymic 
with the Seymour family) was, moreover, not 
treated by the neighbourhood around, with the 
deference which he expected ; and to which he 
considered himself entitled in virtue of his 
rank, his position, his landed possessions, and 
his enormous wealth. 

In short, the "Nabob," not finding himself, 
on his first return to England, quite at ease. 
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resolved to travel, and undertake with his 
family the "grand" continental tour. 

This project he carried into effect; tra- 
velling quite en prince : his equipages, his 
numerous suite, his sumptuous style of living, 
astonishing the "natives" of the different 
countries through which he passed. In short, 
the "Nabob" was considered as a real speci- 
men of le Milord Anglai%^ and, like most 
of that tribe, allowed himself to be plundered 
a discretion; much to the detriment of other 
English travellers, in humbler and less affluent 
circumstances than himself, who bitterly com- 
plained of those exactions, about which the 
Nabob, — or rather his courier, — gave himself 
not the least concern. 

I have stated that the Admiral had, as he 
expressed it, " taken up his moorings " on the 
banks of the Lake of Geneva, where we occu- 
pied a charming little villa near the pretty 
town of Vevay ; which, some time after we 
had settled in that vicinity, was aroused from 
its usual dull and monotonous state, by the 
arrival of a certain grand Milord^ bringing 
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with him, it was rumoured (no doubt on the 
authority of the courier and lady*s-maid), a 
considerable portion, not only of England's 
wealth, but Ukewise of the treasures des 
grandea Indes. 

In short, intelligence of the arrival of so 
great a personage, reached even our humble 
cottage on the borders of the Lake ; and the 
Admiral, after ascertaining that the " Milord " 
in question, was no less a personage than his 
own sister's son, who had caused so great a 
sensation in the quiet little town of Vevay, 
made himself known to the "Nabob,'' who 
paid a visit to our cottage, and was so deUghted 
with the romantic neighbourhood in which it 
stood, that he engaged a residence in our im- 
mediate vicinity during the remaining summer 
months. 

Hence my first acquaintance with the Sey- 
mour family, and with my cousin Louisa Tal- 
bot, who had accompanied them on their 
continental tour. 

The " Nabob," with much pomposity of 
manner and a high opinion of his own im- 
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portance, was not a bad sort of fellow on the 
whole. The Admiral and he got on pretty 
well together; whilst Lady Seymour, — cold, 
indolent, and listless, like many Anglo-Indian 
ladies, bom and bred in that enervating 
clime, — although, perhaps, not much of a com- 
panion to my mother, was one of those persons 
with whom it is impossible to be otherwise 
than on good terms. 

To us young people, those few months we 
then passed together on Lake Leman, were 
indeed, a most happy time. 

Augustus Se3rmour was my senior in years, 
and gave himself on that account what I con- 
sidered airs of superiority, which my spirit 
with difficulty could brook : we, consequently, 
did not prove such cordial friflhds as we other- 
wise might have been; but his three sisters, 
Frances, Georgiana, and little Agnes — the 
joyous, the sprightly, and the gay — together 
with Louisa Talbot, were the constant play- 
fellows and companions of myself and of my 
sister Jane. 

Agnes Seymour, and Louisa Talbot, were 
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my especial favourites ; and even at that early 
age, caused certain hitherto unknown emo- 
tions in my boyish breast, for which, at the 
time, I was unable to account; but in after- 
life methought I could analyse them as the 
incipient dawn of subsequent ardent love; 
though at that time, I was rather puzzled to 
find out, to which of these young ladies my 
preference was due. 

Nor was this an easy matter to decide : 
Agnes, a dark, black-eyed little brunette, pos- 
sessed all the piquant style of beauty peculiar 
to that class. She dazzled me completely, 
whilst I melted under the influence of Louisa 
Talbot's softer and fairer charms. In short, 
I found myself desperately in love with both ; 
though the brilliant Agnes carried at last the 
day, and reigned sovereign paramount — queen 
of my boyish heart ! 

Pleasantly, indeed, did that deUghtftd sum- 
mer gUde away! Both Augustus Seymour 
and myself were strong and hardy boys ; but 
although senior to me in years, I would not 
concede to him the palm of activity or that of 
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enduring hardship or fatigue. On sturdy, 
sure-footed mules or ponies, often would we 
explore the neighbouring mountain tracts; 
and when, as we advanced, the pathway be- 
came too steep and rugged for our nags; 
leaving them at a neighbouring chalety we 
would continue our toilsome course on foot. 

Sometimes we were engaged in rowing and 
sailing-matches on the Lake: the girls often 
joined us in these aquatic expeditions ; but on 
such occasions, the Admiral, when not able to 
go himself, insisted, as a precautionary mea- 
sure, that we should be accompanied by the 
waterman, who owned the flat-bottomed little 
boat, in which we were wont to skim over the 
clear blue waters of the Lake. 

Notwithstanding every precaution which 
prudence could insure, in one of these boating 
excursions an accident occurred, which, but 
for ray expertness as a swimmer, would have 
consigned my fair-haired little cousin Louisa, to 
a watery grave. I was, however, on this occa- 
sion, so fortunate as to rescue her, from that 
impending fate, — a service which this warm- 
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hearted and amiable girl never afterwards 
forgot. 

The period of our separation at last ar- 
rived. Augustus Seymour being destined for 
the army, was, as a preliminary step, to enter 
the Royal Mihtary College as a Cadet ; and, it 
being now time to carry this intention into 
effect. Lord Seymour and his family took 
their departure from Vevay, for the purpose of 
returning home. 

The departure of my friends occasioned 
many a pang : I regretted much their absence, 
but more particularly that of Agnes, of whom 
I had become most fond. I felt also the spirit 
of emulation rising in my breast ; I eagerly 
wished, like Augustus Seymour, to embrace 
the profession of arms ; I envied his good for- 
tune, and hoped ardently, — notwithstanding 
the difference of our prospects and our means, 
— ^to be allowed to tread a similar path, to that, 
on which, he was about to make a start in life. 

Time passed on; weeks and months 
smoothly glided away; my every wish still 
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pointed towards the same goal — the desire of 
becoming a soldier ; with the hope of emu- 
lating Augustas Seymour in the noble pro- 
fession of arms. 

In vain did the Admiral point out the 
wide difference that existed in our prospects. 
" Augustus," said he, " is possessed of every 
requisite to insure his advancement and suc- 
cess: he has money, aristocratic connexions, 
parliamentary interest at command; these, 
and not personal exertion or merit, are what 
get a man on, in the army now-a-days. 

" He will probably, after going through 
the mere form of study at the Military 
College, purchase a commission in the Guards : 
that anomalous and exclusive stepping-stone 
whence the young scions of our aristocracy pass, 
with peaceful ease and comfort, over their less 
fortunate and hard-worked brethren of the 
line; to which your poverty, and want of 
friends at Court, will oblige you to belong. 

" Augustus Seymour, without trouble, ac- 
tive service, or any extraordinary qualifica- 
tion ; will thus find himself, some fine morning. 
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appointed to an Ensigncy of the Guards, with 
merely nominal duties to perform : to pass his 
time in the capital, amidst such occupations 
and amusements, as his taste and inclination 
may direct; with the road to promotion " niade 
pleasant" and easy, by the magic wand of gold. 
He will, after spending in this manner, a period 
of a dozen years or less; probably obtain a 
Company in that favoured corps: which step will 
give him the rank of a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Line ; a rank which — ^unable as you are to 
purchase, — you will possibly (should you 
survive the pestilential climates in which you 
will assuredly be doomed to serve), nay, pro- 
bably, not attain for thirty or forty years. 
By that time, your cousin will long have been 
a General Officer or perhaps Commander-in- 
Chief of an army, for all you know.* 

" Emulate Augustus Seymour ! My poor 
boy, when, in this country, was humble merit, 
ever allowed to rim an even race with power, 
and interest, and wealth ? 

* An instance in point has very recently occurred. 
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" Take this advice, my lad : enter not such 
unequal lists ! " 

How sound was this advice, the subsequent 
story of my life will prove. Still, I could not 
bring myself to credit the accuracy of what 
the old Admiral said. I fancied he must be 
mistaken or misinformed. I could not re- 
concile to my mind, that in a free country, — as 
I had always heard England was, — such oppo- 
site prospects in the same service, could pos- 
sibly exist ; or that rules and regulations could 
have been framed so contrary to reason, to 
justice, and even to common sense. I deter- 
mined, therefore, Uke a real sceptic, not to 
believe what I could not comprehend; but 
continued firm in my resolve ; and by dint of 
importunity, I at last obtained my mother's 
reluctant consent, to try my fortune in the 
miUtary profession of arms. 

The Admiral no longer opposed my wish ; 
and preparatory to the execution of this de- 
sign, I was first sent to a celebrated edu- 
cational establishment near Neufchatel, and 
thence to a military academy in France; where, 
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having perfected myself in those studies 
adapted to a miUtary career, the Admiral pro- 
cured for me the nomination to a Cadetship at 
the Royal Military College of Sandhurst, and 
then kindly accompanied me to England, to 
take up the appointment I had obtained. 

In those days of slow "diligences," sailing- 
packets, stage-coaches, and " post-chays," a 
journey across the Continent, was not ac- 
complished, with the electric celerity of the 
present day. 

London was, however, reached in due 
course of time. My outfit for the MiUtary 
College was immediately ordered; and the 
Admiral resolved, pending the period of my ad- 
mission, to accept of an invitation which he 
had previously received, to visit our relatives 
at Brock Hall. 

After being so long absent from England, 
everything I now beheld possessed the attrac- 
tion of novelty to my mind; but with nothing 
do I remember having been so much im- 
pressed, as with the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of Lord Seymour's noble mansion, as 
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we drove up the approaching avenue, and 
stopped under the noble portico at his door. 

Although in the depth of winter, the park- 
scenery, as we advanced, struck me as par- 
ticularly fine, whilst the Hall itself appeared 
in my inexperienced eyes, to be worthy the 
residence of a king. 

Great changes, the Admiral stated, had 
taken place at Brock Hall since he had last 
been there ; which, however, in his opinion, 
had not improved the place. 

Finally reconciled to the new and elevated 
sphere wherein he moved, the "nabob," by 
degrees, set aside the indifference with which 
he had, on his first return to England, re- 
garded everything unconnected with the East. 

He began to take an interest in the po- 
litical state of affairs, to mix with the sur- 
rounding gentry, and to make alterations and 
improvements on his house and his estate ; in 
the course of which, he had pulled down and 
rebuilt a great portion of the old Hall, and 
had also become much absorbed in agricultural 
pursuits. He was, in short, becoming fast 
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nataralized to his unhappy state of exile from 
the land of " pagodas, of rupees, and of curry 
and rice/* whilst condemned to vegetate in 
the cold, foggy, and ungenial clime of this 
Ultima Thtde of the North and West. 

Lord Seymour, since I had seen him in 
Switzerland, had likewise greatly improved in 
personal appearance, as well as in disposition 
and health-, and had now lost, in a great mea- 
sure, that sallow, unhealthy hue, so peculiarly 
characteristic of the old Anglo-Indian, who, 
after a protracted stay in the East, returns 
often — with both liver and temper sadly im- 
paired, — to the almost-forgotten land of his 
birth. Lord Seymour's naturally fine-looking, 
athletic figure, impaired by his long residence 
within the tropics, had now, thanks to the 
bracing air of Old England, combined with the 
healthy nature of his newly- acquired pur- 
suits, gained additional bulk and rotundity, 
which added not a little to his at all times 
imposing appearance, and to the stateliness of 
his habitually pompous, though affable and 
courtier-like address. Lady Seymour con- 
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tinued the same languid, listless person as of 
yore, whom nobody and nothing could enliven 
or arouse. 

Augustus had been obliged to leave the 
Royal Military College (as I afterwards learnt) 
in disgrace ; but his father had, nevertheless, 
succeeded in obtaining for him a commission 
in the Guards; and he was then, — as he 
expressed it — on "foreign service" in Dublin, 
and undergoing severe campaigning hardships 
in the field of: — the "Fifteen Acres" — in the 
Phoenix Park; besides being harassed to death 
by incessant duty on the Castle Guard ! 

Louisa Talbot was likewise during these 
Christmas holidays, at Brock Hall ; she had, 
— in common with my other fair cousins, 
Frances, Georgiana, and Agnes Seymour, — 
now shot up into a tall, graceful, and very 
handsome girl. But the sprightly, dark-eyed 
Agnes — ^in my perhaps partial opinion — ^bore 

off the palm of beauty and attractive charms. 

***** 

Well to this moment can I recall how plea- 
santly did time glide rapidly away, during my 
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first youthful visit to Brock Hall; amidst 
what an unceasing round of pleasure and 
amusements I passed my days; how I then 
became initiated into Old England's manly 
sports and pastimes of the field, for which 
the foundation had been laid whilst scouring 
on foot and horseback, the most rugged and 
wildest mountain-tracts of the Canton de 
Vaud ; the scene of many an excursion with 
those charming girls, with whom I still con- 
tinued on the same friendly and familiar 
terms, as when scrambling over the vine-clad 
hills of Chatelar and of Montreux ; or basking 
together on the sunny margin of the lake. 

The time, however, fast approached, when 
I should be obliged to leave this fairy land, 
and face the grim terrors of the "Board," 
before whom that dreaded ordeal was to be 
undergone : the preliminary examination which 
takes place, before a candidate is admitted to 
the Military College as a Cadet. 

The disappointment of a failure would 
have been greater, since my uniform had 
just arrived; and so much did I admire the 
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scarlet coattee, turned up with blue and gold, 
and also the very tight, close-fitting, and well- 
made pantaloons ; that, after having tried on 
the suit, I could not refrain from indulging 
the boyish vanity I felt, and displaying myself 
thus arrayed, to my fair cousins' — I doubted 
not — admiring eyes. 

Having, therefore, bestowed upon my new 
toilette the utmost care, and well surveyed 
myself in the glass, I impatiently waited till 
the dinner-bell was rung ; then strutted, with 
all my blushing honours on my back, into 
the midst of a crowded room, where, to my 
utter confusion, I was received with undis- 
guised merriment, in which the mischievous 
Agnes wickedly took the lead. 

Abroad, I had been accustomed to see 
miUtary men in uniform, holding intercourse 
with civil life; nor could I imagine why I should 
be ashamed, of what was to be the honoured 
badge of my military career. 

But I had evidently committed a '* grand 
faibx pas;*' and sensitive to ridicule in the 
extreme; vexed with Agnes, and still more 
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80 with myself; in a paroxysm of anger and 
mortification, I fairly made a " bolt : " escaped 
from this relentless persecutor, and took re- 
fuge in my own apartment, where I sullenly 
remained, and went dinnerless and supperless 
to bed. 
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CHAFrER VI. 



THE FOX-HUNT. 

" Attend, ye faxraers, to my tale, 
And when ye mend the broken rail. 
Reflect with pleasure on a sport 
That lures your landlord from the court, 
To dwell and spend his rents among 
The country folk — from whence they sprung. 
And should his steed, with trampling feet. 
Be urged across your tender wheat. 
That steed perchance by you was bred, 
And yours the com by which he's fed ; 
Ah ! then restrain your rising ire. 
Nor rashly curse the hunting Squire." 

Warburton. 

The unpleasant consciousness of having made 
myself ridiculous, by infringing what I was not 
till then aware appeared to be an established 
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cnstom of the land, and which seemed strictly 
to prohibit all those belonging to the noble 
profession of arms, from exhibiting in civil 
life, any outward or visible token of their 
calling, as carefully as if that honoured badge 
bore the felon's brand; the consciousness of 
having thus broken through the established 
rules of society in this respect ; the fear of 
further ridicule ; the apprehension of so good 
a story getting wind ; — all these circumstances 
concurred in causing me to pass a most un- 
comfortable night ; and it was in aught save 
a happy mood that I next morning made my 
appearance at the breakfast-table, where a 
large hunting-party happened to be assembled 
on that day. 

It had, however, been apparently settled, 
that no further allusion should be made on the 
subject of va^ faux pas ; and great was my relief 
to find that my unfortunate dehut of the pre- 
vious evening was apparently forgotten; and, but 
for the " laughing devil " twinkling in Agnes' 
dark eyes whenever I met her glance, the un- 
pleasant circumstance would have been almost 
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obliterated from my mind ; and I soon talked, 
and joked, and laughed as loudly as the 
loudest, and as gaily as the most gay. 

"Now, Hany," said Agnes, "we expect 
you will to-day prove yourself quite a modern 
Nimrod: that you will keep up that repu- 
tation which old Foster, the huntsman, has 
lately blazoned forth; and that you will, more- 
over, bring back and lay the " brush" at your 
'fair cousin's' feet." 

"But," added she, slyly glancing at 
Louisa, " why did you not on such an oc- 
casion, don the costume with which you yes- 
terday astonished the weak minds of all?" 
" Don't you think Louisa," she continued, in 
the same bantering tone, "that Harry could 
to-day have very appropriately worn the scarlet, 
blue, and gold, without any danger of being 
quizzed? Such a costume would assuredly 
have secured the brush, which I shall, never- 
theless, expect to have ! " 

"I'll do anything, or give you anything 
you ask, if you will only promise not again to 
allude to that most unpleasant subject," I 
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entreatingly replied, while sinking my voice 
80 as not to be heard by those around. " Do, 
for Heaven's sake, Louisa, intercede in my 
behalf, and prevent me from being exposed 
to the annoyance and mortification I yesterday 
endured, when I made myself such a goose ! " 

" So, young gentleman, you mean to ob- 
tain grace from one lady, by means of the 
intercession of another ! Do you think such 
a plan very likely to succeed ? But I will be 
merciful ; and on condition that you bring me 
back the brush, I faithfully promise, you shall 
no longer be exposed to the piercing shafts of 
my satirical remarks." 

" But surely," observed I, " my fair cousin 
is too generous, thus charily to dole forth 
mercy as a reward ! If I lay the brush at your 
feet, I shall not only expect full remission of 
past sins, but moreover, a handsome guerdon 
for such an exploit. What, in that case, may 
I look forward to, at your fair hands, in 
order to stimulate my zeal in so arduous 
an attempt?" 

" Ah, Sir Harry," she playfully rejoined, 
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''you are, I fear me, after all, a mere re- 
creant and mercenary knight ! Such a one was 
never known to accomplish so great, so glo- 
rious a deed as that which I enjoin: where- 
fore, as there is not the least chance of my 
being called upon to redeem any promise I 
may make, if you fairly win, and lay this 
trophy at my feet, you may not only expect 
fall immunity and forgiveness for past of- 
fences, but be at liberty to claim whatever 
reward you may deem fit. You shall for 
ever bask in the sunshine of my gracious 
smiles, or you may, even in the most approved 
of sporting fashion, rub my 'angel face' with 
the said perfumed memento of your exploits ; 
so confident do I feel that you will never 
make good your claim. And, dearest Loo, 
will you agree to share the penalty, if I 
consent to share the reward with you?" 

" With all my heart," said the fair Louisa. 
" So now, ' God for England, Harry, and 
St. George* ! Do your best, brave knight, and 
may your endeavours be crowned with every 
success!" 
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" A bargain !" exclaimed I, as the party 

rose up from the convivial board. 

* * * * m 

To the admirer of the rural scenery and 
customs of Old England, what can present a 
pleasanter, a more national, or more attractive 
sight, than the '' meet " of a gallant pack of 
fox-hounds, with all its concomitant charac- 
teristics : of high life and low life, of biped 
and quadruped ; from the peer to the peasant ; 
from the three-hundred-guinea hunter to 
the butcher's wretched hack; with that of 
spectators and of participators in the scene, 
all conspicuously placed in the foreground of 
this picture of animated life? 

What greater variety of persons and costume, 
of social manners and customs, can be possibly 
presented than on such occasions? Whether 
the " meet" take place under the giant old oak : 
the ancient monarch of a primeval wood; at 
the '* cross-roads," on some bleak, brown, and 
desolate-looking heath; under the grey or 
ivy-covered walls of a venerable old abbey 
or feudal hold ; at the telegraph station, com- 
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manding the unbounded view of miles and 
miles of hill and dale, of undulating fields 
and downs; on the well-kept lawn in front 
of some princely mansion -. a spot sacred on 
other occasions from the vulgar gaze; or, as 
in the present instance, on the well-worn 
surface of some quiet viUage green ; — 

•* Delightful scene ! 
Where all around is gay, men, horses, dogs ; 
And in each smiling countenance ap^^ears 
Fresh blooming health and universd joy/' 

What subjects do not frequently such 
scenes present for the poet's art, or for the 
painters skill! 

How, on such occasions, oft stand forth to 
an observant eye, many a national peculiarity 
or trait, brought then, prominently into sight 
by the love of that manly sport, which appears 
indigenous to our island race ! 

Truly has it been said, that the hunting- 
field — an English fox-hunting field — is the 
leveller of those casual and artificial distinc- 
tions of station, wealth, and rank. Even the 
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distinctions of age and youth, are here for a 
time forgotten, together with all grovelling, 
worldly, and mercenary ideas. Yes, indeed ! 
pride of wealth, of station and title, appear, 
for the moment, to be unanimously dismissed 
on approaching the covert side ! 

Tenant and landlord, are here brought to- 
gether, in friendly converse and communion; 
old acquaintances are oft renewed ; old feuds 
forgotten; human nature then invariably 
wears her most smiling garb; the poor 
man feels equal to the millionnaire ; the 
sturdy yeoman mounted on his sleek and 
well-fed steed, in rustic independence, good- 
humouredly prepares for an amicable contest 
of horsemanship, of skill, and nerve, with 
even the lord of the domain. Nay, the very 
ploughboy sometimes unyokes his team, or 
the butcher casts aside his tray, to join in this 
noble, manly, and social sport, open at once to 
rich and poor, to the peasant and the peer ! 

What, next, can equal that joyous moment, 
when the melodious music of an "opening" 
pack, proclaims sly Reynard to be a-foot! 
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*' The welkin riDgs ; men, dogs, hills, rocks, and woods, 
•• In the full concert join.'* 

What a joyous burst of enthusiastic feeling 
then invariably thrills through every breast! 
grief, care, and sorrow fly affrighted from such 
sounds ; the boiling blood of youth then gushes 
through the sluggish veins of decrepitiule and 
old age ; childhood grasps the saddle with all 
the courage and energy, — with the strength 
of manhood and of youth ; even the gentler 
sex will on such occasions, — 

" Their garments loosely waving in tho wind. 
And all the flush of beauty in their cheeks. 
Cast fear aside, and tempt the dangerous leap ! *' 

Yes! hunting: the "joyous craft," is as- 
suredly the true leveller of all distinctions; 
the dispeller equally of grief, and age, and 
care, and long may it continue England's 

favourite sport ! 

m Mit * * ^ 

Although other sites, as regards the beau- 
tiful and picturesque, might possess more to 
recommend them to the notice of a Landseer ; 
give me, for the "meet" of a pack of fox- 



/ 
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hounds, the humble and unassuming rural 
attractions of the "village-green;" especially 
such rural attractions as those presented by 
the primitive, old-fashioned, truly "country- 
fied" looking village of Deanhurst: the small 
straggling hamlet in the vicinity of Brock 
Hall, where we all assembled on the eventful 
day, the incidents of which I am now about 
to relate. 

The village itself, consisted of a few white- 
washed, straw-thatched, snug-looking, little 
cottages: pictures of humble neatness and 
comfort, only to be met with in our happy 
land. Content and competence, here gleamed 
through the humble eave-shadowed lattices, 
and peered from the trellised, rustic porch- 
ways of each rural abode, with its small plot 
of garden carefully and trimly kept, and sepa- 
rated by a row of paHngs, or a well-clipped 
holly-hedge, from the adjoining village-green. 
In the midst of the latter, stood an ancient, 
bare, gnarled, and blasted oak, of whose age 
no record lived, but which was probably the 
patriarch of the neighbouring wood or " hurst/' 
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from whence the little hamlet had derived its 
name. 

A rude wooden bench surrounded this 
old forest king, whose trunk scarped out bv 
the hand of time, seemed to uphold a tall, 
straight, and tapering niay-polc : one of the 
last existing records of the good old English 
sports of former times. 

** Those healthful spoils, that graced the peaceful scenv, 
Liv'din each look, and bnghteued all the green." 

At the further end of the hamlet, em- 
bowered in ivy and evergreens, the *' village 
preacher's modest mansion" rose; beyond 
which, and peering over the now almost 
leafless trees, might be seen the low white 
spire of the humble parish church : 

** Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom 'd furze, unprofitably gay, 
There in his noisy mansion, skiU'd to rule, 
The village master taught his little school ;" 

near which stood the grocer s and the butcher's 
shops. Yon stunted old pollard, marked the 
spot where the "village Vulcan" carried on 
VOL. I. • ^ 
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the mysteries of his iron craft ; and op|K)site, 
stood the Uttle inn, rejoicing in the appropriate 
appellation of the "Seymour Arms," which 
presented on this particular occasion a scene 
of unusual activity and life. 

The stage-coach from London had drawn 
up to change its smoking team ; tandems, and 
post-chaises, and flys, and vehicles of every 
sort, were then discharging their booted and 
great-coated occupants at the entrance of the 
" Seymour Arms ; " whilst reeking hacks were 
being led into the stalls, from whence now 
issued forth noble hunters which had been 
sent on over-night, and were pacing back- 
wards and forwards on the village-green; now 
swarming with red coats and black coats, 
green coats, and shooting-jackets of every hue 
and cut ; with horsemen and pedestrians, with 
men, women, and children, all congregated to 
behold the "meet." 

Foster, the ancient "family" huntsman, — 
whom the Admiral said he could well re- 
member in the time of the good old Squire 
Seymour — was proudly marshalling his well- 
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appointed pack, when the gay cavalcade, con- 
sisting of all the recent guests at Brock HaU, 
arrived upon the scene, with Lady Seymour 
and my fair cousins in a handsome open 
barouche and four. 

The weather was most favourable, both to 
sportsmen and spectators ; it was one of those 
mild, cloudy, overcast mornings of lingering 
autumn, which, in the southern portion of 
our happy isle, so often creep unawares on 
Winter's stem domain, and insidiously rob 
him of many an icicled and snowy wreath, 
which, in less-favoured cUmes, are wont at 
this period to encircle his cold, relentless 
brow. 

My father had, it appeared, been an es- 
pecial favourite of Foster the huntsman, who 
used frequently to extol his daring feats of 
horsemanship, before he "bolted" — as the 
old man said — with "Miss Charlotte;" for 
so he still continued to designate my mother. 

Owing probably to this circumstance, as 
well as to the aptness I manifested for the 
sport, old Foster had, from my first arrival. 
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taken me under his especial charge; had 
initiated me into many of the mysteries of the 
chase; — always taking care that I should be 
mounted on a tried and steady horse. 

" Foster," said I, making bold to ride up 
to the old huntsman, " I have a great favour 
to ask : I wish, if possible, to be in to-day at 
the death. If I succeed, I must have the 
brush; and I mean to do my best.'* 

" I'll be bound for it, in that case, you 
will do the trick, Muster Harry; though 
we'll likely go across a stiflSsh country, and 
you must have your heart in the right place : 
but old Moleskin will carry you well; he's 
the safest horse we have, only give him his 
head, and try to keep me in sight. But now 
the time's up; I must attend to work, and 
you must not speak to me no more." 

"My Lord," said Foster, riding up to Lord 
Seymour, who was talking to the ladies in 
the barouche, " Jenkins, the gamekeeper, tells 
me there's a fox in the Hurst, in which case 
he is likely to break across the Frampton 
Heath ; so, if the ladies wish to see the first 
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burst, the carriage had better go and stop 
at the ' cross-roads/ where they will have 
a good look-out. Jem," added he, to one 
of the whips, " you, push on to the ' cross/ 
and keep the ground clear beyond, or else 
he's sure to be headed. And Jackson/' 
turning to the second whip, " you'll make 
for the brow, at the end of the north ride." 

The "Iron Duke" could not have given 
his orders on the eve of battle, with more 
firmness and decision, or in a more authori- 
tative and commanding tone. 

Foster was now no longer the old-looking, 
shaky, withered-up, little man he appeared to 
be when not in his own peculiar sphere. 

On assuming the insignia of office, and 
when at the head of his pack, Foster seemed 
suddenly transformed into the full strength 
of his early years; old age and decrepitude 
seemed then to have been shaken off, whilst 
judgment and decision might be read in the 
sparkle of his bright, keen, grey eye ; in the 
strong, clear, and sonorous tones of his manly 
voice : in short, whilst trotting off with the 
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gallant pack, and keeping time with his heavy 
whip to the measured tread of the noble ani- 
mal he bestrode, old Foster must have pre- 
sented to better judges than myself, the beau 
ideal of a first-rate master of his craft — a 
craft requiring so many qualifications, and 
which so few huntsmen in reality possess. 



'' Huntsman, lead on ! Behind, the clustering pack 
Submissive attend, hear with respect thy whip 
Loud-clanging, and thy harslier voice obey." 

Cheerily jogged along old Foster, touching 
anon his cap to one red coat, raising it slightly 
to another, nodding familiarly to some sub- 
stantial-looking yeoman, whilst glancing occa- 
sionally round with evident satisfaction at the 
gallant field which followed in his wake, and 
holding occasional converse with some favourite 
hound. 

Thus, for rather more than half-a-mile, 
did we proceed along the road ; when, turn- 
ing through an opened gate, leading to a 
forest ^lade, he threw off his hounds into the 
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covert of the Hurst, making me a signal 
to follow him; while the rest of the field 
slowly proceeded along the road. 

We passed under a belt of tall forest 
trees ; made our way through a low, tangled 
coppice, and then emerged into a thin, strag- 
gling cover of gorse, matted with long, dry, 
and withered grass. Here, to the encou- 
raging sound of Foster's " eu-leti-in! eu-leu- 
in!'' the hounds instantly scattered right and 
left : five minutes had not elapsed, ere they 
began to manifest great eagerness ; then fol- 
lowed a whimpering sort of whine ; I noticed 
an unusual movement amongst the white, 
tremulous " stems," now delicately tipped 
with red ; and as they waved restlessly above 
the prickly gorse, — 

*' Hark ! on the drag I hear 
Their doubtful notes, preluding to a cry 
More nobly full, and swell'd with every moutb." 

" Hoick! Hoick! at im, at im, Sampson !" 
vociferated old Foster, in his most sonorous 
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and ringing tones; then Sampson threw up 
his nose, gave a whimper ; next a deep-toned 
sort of howl, apparently most attractive to 
all the pack, which now rushed towards 
Sampson, and with great tokens of delight, 
burst forth at once into one universal cry of 

joy- 

'* Hark to Sampson ! Hark to Sampson ! " 
sang out old Foster, standing up in his 
stirrups. 

''Tally ho! Tally ho! Gone away!" 
sounded far off a-head. " For-aad ! For-aad ! 
Hark for-aad ! Hark for-aad ! " joyfully pealed 
forth the old huntsman at the very top 
of his voice, backing, at the same time, 
his exciting words by a few shrill blasts from 
the horn ; urging at once his horse at full 
speed in the direction from whence proceeded 
the " view-halloo." 

Away like a whirlwind, dashed along the 
hounds, making straight for the road where 
we had so lately left the whole of the cavalcade. 
Owing to Foster's precautions, the fox was 
here, fortunately, not headed back. Bounding 
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over gorse and stubble, bushes and bram- 
bles, as we emerged from the covert, I could 
see the hounds streaming far away at full cry 
across the open heath, on the other side of 
the road ; along which, the greater portion of 
the field appeared, on our approach, to be 
galloping backwards and forwards ; hesitating 
and confused, as if not knowing how to get 
away after the hounds ; fearful to attempt the 
stiff fence, which enclosed them on either side, 
and in which there was apparently no break 
or gap of any kind. 

Amidst all this turmoil, the horses in the 
barouche were rearing in affright, and as if 
impatient of control; the pedestrians were 
scrambling over the stiff timber-rails, which 
bounded the road on either side, and making 
across the heath towards a culminating point, 
where a countryman was frantically waving 
aloft his hat, and apparently screeching himself 
into fits. 

As I closely followed old Foster, and made 
at a slapping pace towards the road, a clear, 
intervening, open space, of about a hundred 
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yards, enabled us to obtain a full view of all 
that I have attempted to describe. 

" Now, Muster Harry," said old Foster, 
looking over his shoulder, as he put on addi- 
tional steam, " you mun shove the old 'orse 
at it with a will. 'Tis stiff timber, with a 
ditch on t'other side I '' added he, as, lifting 
his horse with spur and bit, he cleared the 
formidable leap. 

Neither myself nor horse required urging 
to follow in his wake ; my young blood was 
fairly up. Excited, maddened, and carried 
away by such thrilling sounds and sights, my 
temples throbbed, every pulse bounded with 
inexpressible delight ; I fearlessly pressed on 
towards that break-neck-looking fence; touched 
the old horse with whip and spur, and almost 
simultaneously with Foster, cleared both rail 
and ditch. 

Our horses' hoofs rung sharply against 
the flinty road, which we appeared to cross 
at a single stride ; I had barely time to cast 
my eyes to the right and left. All appeared 
vaguely to float before me as in a mist ; but 
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through a confused and jostling mass of horses 
and horsemen, madly rushing to and fro, I 
caught a glimpse of two youthful female forms 
in the barouche, whose white kerchiefs waved, 
apparently to cheer me on. There was, how- 
ever, time for only a single glance : one single 
flourish of recognition with my whip, as, ap- 
plying it to Moleskin's flank, I continued on 
my course — charged the stiff timber-rail bound- 
ing the other side of the road ; lodged on a 
high bank beyond, surmounted with a young 
quickset hedge, whence Moleskin carried me 
safely over a broad drain on the other side. 
Foster, one of the whips, and I, had now the 
fleld all to ourselves, and were riding, as men 
ride, with hounds at full cry, in view ! 

Of what followed during the ensuing half 
hour I cannot distinctly say: a strange, 
intoxicating delirium, — a total forgetfulness o. 
everything appertaining to the nether world, — 
caused me to feel as a spirit of the air, whilst 
skimming along the surface of this lower 
earth, to the inspiriting measure of such 
exciting strains. 
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I had heard of — I have subsequently experi- 
enced — the exhilarating sensations produced by 
opium, and by wine; but no intoxication resem- 
bles that state of wild excitement, known only 
to an enthusiastic votary of the chase. 

The chase ! glorious and immortal pas- 
time of Nimrod and of the Demigods of old ! 
Thou true leveller of all distinctions of rank 
and wealth, of youth and age ! 'Tis for thee 
to dash aside the palsied hand of Time — to 
blunt his sharpest scythe — to infuse life and 
fire into the cold and sluggish blood of the 
decrepit and the old — to nerve the weak and 
timid — to render stronger and bolder those 
already strong and bold! 

Anticipating, as well as annihilating, the 
slow effect of age; under the influence of 
thy magic wand : at the sound of thy soul- 
inspiring strains, the weakness and irreso- 
lution of youth, become suddenly metamor- 
phosed into the strength and decision of 
ripened manhood; into the full strength and 
vigour of maturer years ! 
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Such were, at least, the sensations which 
I felt ; and as I pressed forward in our head- 
long course, dangers and difficulties appeared 
to vanish from my sight ; a bright and glorious 
halo floated around ray eyes, bUnding me to 
every obstacle in my path. 

Of what occurred during the short, sharp 
run, which then ensued — for we had a burn- 
ing scent, and killed our fox without a single 
check — I had but a very confused idea ; and 
when saturated with heat, and covered with 
mud and mire : the effects of one or two harm- 
less falls ; I at last found myself heaving on 
the panting flanks of my gallant steed, in com- 
pany with some half-dozen other horsemen, in 
pretty much the self-same plight, and listen- 
ing to old Foster's shrill death " whoop,'' it 
still seemed to me an uneasy dream ; nor could 
I comprehend how I had managed to get there. 

I was, however, speedily aroused to a 
glorious reality, by old Foster; who, after 
handing over the remains of poor Reynard to 
the tender mercies of the clamorous pack, 
came and shook me heartily by the hand, as 
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he presented me with a splendid brush, which, 
— thanks to honest Moleskin, — it was voted 
that I had fairly won. 

I need not say, with what a proud feeling 
of satisfaction, I received the proflFered trophy 
at old Foster's hands. 

" Hope you may enjoy many such another 
run. Muster Harry, before you are yourself 
' run to earth ; '' said the veteran huntsman, 
as he mounted his horse to go in quest of 
another fox ; for Hwas still early in the day. 

But the course of fox-hunting — like that 
of love — never runs quite smooth: I had 
lamed my horse, and most reluctantly was 
forced to leave the field. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MY cousin's breeches. 

Rosalind. — " I could find in my heart to disgrace 
my man's apparel, and to cry like a woman; but I 
must comfort the weaker vessel, as doublet and hose 
ought to show itself courageous to petticoats : there- 
fore courage, good Aliena." — As you Like It. 

It was still early in the day, when I reached 
the stately entrance of Brock Hall. I wa 
anxious to exhibit my trophy, and claim from 
my fair cousin the fulfilment of the stipulated 
conditions of our treaty ; therefore, with the 
least possible delay, I hurried up to my room, 
in order first to divest myself of those well- 
soiled garments, bearing the tell-tale evidence 
of more than one tumble in brook, bog, or 
muddy lane. 
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As, with hasty and noiseless steps, I went 
along the well-carpeted corridor leading to my 
apartment, the subdued though joyous sounds 
of ill-suppressed female merriment, issued 
through the unclosed door, which was standing 
slightly a-jar; and I was thence induced to 
pause and conjecture from whom those sounds 
could possibly proceed. 

" Probably,'' thought I, " 'tis some of the 
female servants putting my room to ' rights.' " 
I again stopped and listened : " Those clear 
silvery tones," said I to myself, as I gently 
approached the opening of the door, "most 
assuredly never issued from menial Hps." 

"I cannot make out, how Cousin Harry can 
possibly get into such abominably tight things; 
no wonder he looked so uncomfortable, when 
he astonished us last night with all his finery. 
Poor fellow ! how I pity him " — then came a 
pause as if the speaker were bereft of breath 
— " to be condemned to such a close fit as 
this ! " 

These words were uttered in a well- 
known voice, but in a tone expressive of 
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undergoing at the time, some great bodily 
exertion, amounting almost to pain. 

"Now, pray do, Loui," said Agnes Sey- 
mour, for I coidd not possibly mistake her 
voice ; " do, like a dear, good girl, come and 
help me, and don't stand there, laughing at 
the dilemma in which I am. I declare, I 
can neither get these odious things on, or 
off. For Heaven's sake, Louisa, do assist me, 
or I shall never survive such dreadful efforts 
as I am obliged to make." 

Another pause ; then some sort of struggle 
seemed to be taking place ; and my curiosity, 
now raised to the highest pitch, could no 
longer be restrained. Concealing myself behind 
the panel of the door, I cautiously peeped 
through the space which had been left a-jar ; 
and, — (fair readers ! don't be shocked, for 
maybe you have yourselves, taken the same 
liberties before now, with either a cousin's, or 
brother's, or, maybe a husband's nether dress), 
— ^then beheld, reflected in a large cheval glass 
placed opposite to the spot on which I stood, 
the beautiful Agnes Seymour, — looking, if pos^ 

VOL. T. I 
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Bible, more beautiful than ever, — in the martial 
disguise of my new scarlet coattee ; her dark 
luxuriant tresses streaming from beneath a 
blue forage cap, placed jauntily on one side ; 
her complexion glowing with additional charms, 
from the exertions, she had lately undergone; 
whilst the slender form of Louisa Talbot, — as 
if bursting with ill-controlled mirth, — was 
strained to its utmost powers, in vain endea- 
vours to shake her fair companion, into (your 
pardon, ladies ! ) into — ray tight new uniform 
pantaloons ! 

If my fair cousins suffered firom the 
restraint they deemed it necessary to impose 
upon their merriment, as well as finom the 
strenuous efforts they were both making at 
the expense of ray nether garments ; it may 
readily be imagined what pangs of martyrdom 
/ underwent, in my endeavours to smother 
the roars of laughter, which internally con- 
vulsed ray laboiuring frarae I 

I was however determined, cotite qui coitey 
to witness the conclusion of the scene, eie I 
should give way to the expression of that 
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mirth, which I then experienced so much diffi- 
culty to control. 

" Now, for a great and combined move- 
ment," exclaimed Louisa, apparently collecting 
all her strength for the occasion; '* Agnes, 
are you ready?" 

Agnes replied in the affirmative. " A long 
pull, and a strong pull, and a pull alto- 
gether," as sailors say, now simultaneously 
took place. 

As I witnessed the mighty effi)rt, 1 
trembled for the "integrity" of my panta- 
loons. " Spirit of my Schneider ! " did I men- 
tally exclaim, " may thy cloth now prove 
sound and elastic, thy workmanship secure, 
and thy stitches strong ! " 

This desperate effort proved, nevertheless, 
of no avail : ray breeches held their own ; and 
again came sound and scathless from the fray, 
to Buckmaster's eternal praise. A brief pause 
ensued; a pause absolutely requisite, for the 
purpose of enabling my fair cousins to take 
breath, after the unwonted struggle they had 
undergone. 
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" Now, dearest Loo," exclaimed Agnes, 
as soon as her powers of utterance were 
restored, " one more attempt, and I think we 
shall circumvent the foe ! " 

With renewed and desperate energy this 
new attempt was made ; the point de resist- 
ance was overcome: the pons asinorum was 
at last successfully crossed ; and, like a 
graceful vessel gliding off the stocks, the beau- 
tiful Agnes glided "stem** foremost, — not 
exactly into her " native element," — but into 
her cousin's new military pantaloons! 

Strutting up next, with erect and martial 
air, to contemplate her metamorphosis in that 
tell-tale mirror, which had so faithfully ac- 
quainted me with all the occurrences I have 
just described; Agnes there beheld an appa- 
rition, which, like the sight of Medusa's head, 
appeared to root her to the spot on which she 
stood. 

I had during the last grand struggle, 
silently and unperceived, crept quietly into the 
room. As she cast her eyes upon the glass, 
she saw behind her a grim, unearthly-looking 
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figure, flourishing menacingly aloft a fox's 
soiled and blood-stained brush ! 

Poor Agnes looked as if petrified with 
horror and dismay : she hid her charming face 
in both her hands ; and then gave way to an 
uncontrollable burst of tears. 

Meanwhile the ready-witted Louisa imme- 
diately closed, and made fast the door ; then, 
throwing herself into an arm-chair, gave way 
to an immoderate fit of laughter, till the tears 
coursed each other down her merry face. 

Poor Agnes, meanwhile, looked the image 
of despair ; her heaving breast, and bursting 
sobs, proved fully how much she felt mortified 
and annoyed. Truly sorry at having been the 
cause of infiicting so much pain, I gently led 
her to a chair ; and endeavoured, but in vain, 
in turns to soothe, and jest her, on being so 
needlessly annoyed and grieved. 

" 'Tis too bad," at last she passionately 
exclaimed ; " 'tis too bad. Miss Louisa, for 
you to laugh at me as you now do; parti- 
cularly as it was you who suggested this very 
foolish freak. For, indeed," added she, now 
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smiling through her tears, '' indeed. Cousin 
Harry, had it not been for that naughty girl« 
I should never have thought of doing such a 
thing!" 

" I'm quite sure 'twas all her fault," replied 
I ; " but, never mind, Agnes dear, dry up your 
tears, come and help me, and you shall see 
how I will punish Miss Louisa for such tricks, 
and turn the laugh against herself." 

'' Now, mademoiselle," said I, approaching 
the merry and still laughing girl, '' prepare to 
atone for your numerous misdeeds : first, for 
doubting the prowess of a bold fox-hunter 
like myself; then, for aiding and abetting 
a challenge, in promising to share one-half of 
the penalties incurred, in case of a defeat ; and 
next," added I, suddenly rubbing the odori- 
ferous relic of poor departed Reynard over her 
pretty face, — ^for instigating, and assisting in 
the perpetration of the atrocious act, just com- 
mitted before my face 1" 

Then, spite of kicks and claws, I kissed 
away the marks left by the application of the 
fox's brush. 
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The laugh now turned against Cousin 
Loo ; she, however, entered into a protest, to 
the effect that, having paid one-half the pe- 
nalty, Agnes must be subjected to the like : 
a proposition which I gladly backed; and, 
though with some show of opposition on her 
part, I obliterated the traces of her tears, as I 
had effaced the marks left by poor Reynard's 
brush. 

" Now, young ladies," said I, " 1 think 
we are all * quits,' and I am quite ready, if you 
wish ; to enter with you into an alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive — to make a compact, that 
the past shall be buried in oblivion ; and 
that, if no further allusion be made to my last 
night's ridiculous debute silence and secrecy 
shall be the word, as to my * cousin's panta- 
loons,' and the ' tale' of the fox's brush ! " 

" A bargain I a bargain !" gladly at once 
exclaimed these charming girls. 

" A bargain ! " repeated I; " and to ratify 
it I must ' kiss the book.' " So saying, un- 
opposed, I imprinted on the lips of my sweet 
cousins a most ^ cousin-like ' salute : a task, 
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generally speaking, more readily undertaken 
and submitted to, at fifteen or sixteen, than 

when we are fifty or sixty years of age. 

« « « « « 

My visit to Brock Hall now drew to a 
close ; and, shortly after the occurrence of the 
above incident, the Admiral and myself took 
our departure ; as the Sandhurst examinations 
were about to commence. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, OR THE FIRST 
STEP IN MY MILITARY CAREER. 

** It was a dreary morning as we sped 
O'er Bagshot's wide-extending heath and moors; 
With nought to glad the sight, till we beheld 
The Koyal Military College lift 
Its lengthen*d front and noble colonnade, 
High rising above groves of darksome pines/* 

How distinctly do I still recollect the period 
of my first step in the military career ! How 
well, do I to this day remember the cold, raw, 
winter's morning — one of those mornings so 
common in this our variable clime — which-— 
I will not say how long ago — ^found me seated, 
discussing a farewell breakfast with my re- 
spected guardian and kind protector, in the 
bow-windowed front-parlour of the small and 
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unpretending country inn, then rejoicing in 
the sign of the "Duke of York:*' since pro- 
moted to the rank of the " York Hotel ;" but 
affording then, as it does to the present day, 
the best accommodation to be found both for 
" man and horse," in what was then the strag- 
gKng hamlet of "York Town;" and which 
stands within a quarter of a mile of that nur- 
sery of embrjro heroes : the Royal Military Col- 
lege of Sandhurst. 

I had — as one is often apt to do on the 
eve of an important event ; and the anticipated 
ordeal of the examination I was to undergo 
appeared to me a most momentous thing — I 
had passed a restless, and, if not entirely sleep- 
less, certainly a most uneasy night. Although, 
from a previous severe course of study, I might 
have been considered what ma^ be termed 
" well up to the mark ;" still an undefined and 
indefinite dread, a vague apprehension that I 
might possibly fail ; be turned back ; or, as it 
was in college phraseology termed : " spun," 
had kept me for some time in a most unpleasant 
state of suspense. 
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When the old Admiral entered the room 
in which breakfast had been prepared, he 
found me seated by the fire, anxiously poring 
over the mysteries of " Dalby," and pro- 
bably looking as uncomfortable as I felt. 

" What ! my boy, already up and at work, 
this cold, raw, foggy morning !'* said the old 
gentleman, giving me a hearty tap on the 
shoulder with his large and bony hand; "you're, 
however, quite right : always be first under 
weigh, and the first to board your enemy; 
only keep up your pluck, and you've nothing 
to fear!" 

" You don't begin to funk, do you ?" said 
he, looking me hard in the face, which no doubt 
strongly belied my denial to this rather home 
question, so bluntly put. 

"Come, my lad, cheer up; danger, you 
may depend upon it, always looks more for- 
midable when looming indistinctly through a 
distant haze, than when brought to close quar- 
ters, and bravely grappled with, hand to hand. 
Never lose your pluck : for, depend upon it, 
pluck is half the battle ; and if you don't give 
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in, you're as sure of passing your examination 
as I am of eating this mutton-chop and but- 
tered toast: just as easily, too," added he, 
duiting the action to his words. 

" But, sir," observed I, " I can't help feel- 
ing rather nervous, in spite of all I try to do." 

"Nerves be d d !" was the old Ad- 
miral's emphatic reply; " what the deuce have 
you to do with nerves ? None but drunkards, 
ducking-turkeys, or puking young boarding- 
school misses, should ever dream of such con- 
founded trash!" 

" Come, my boy," added he, " pitch your 
book into the lee-scuppers; pitch into your 
mutton-chop ; and next, without the least fear, 
pitch into the Professors and the whole Board 
of Examiners ; for, as I before told you, you 
have nothing to apprehend." 

Inspirited by the hearty old gentleman's 
confident tone of encouragement, I immedi- 
ately obeyed. Tea, toast, and mutton-chops, 
soon vanished from the scene, under my re- 
peated and vigorous attacks ; and as the pre- 
viously existing vacuum became replenished, 
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I certainly felt my confidence increase, and 
my former apprehensions as rapidly dis- 
appear. 

" I think that, for a * nervous/ timid 
young gentleman, you've done pretty well;" 
observed the Admiral, as he eyed the frag- 
ments of the feast. 

"Don't you feel better now, my lad?" 
continued he. " Fear ! d — n it, man, never 
breathe such a word! And besides, what 
have you to fear? You have arithmetic at 
your fingers' ends ; got a tolerable smattering 
of geometry and algebra; a very fair know- 
ledge of history and geography; and are, 
moreover, an excellent French scholar and 
draughtsman. Pooh — pooh, man ! you'll sail 
into port with a fair wind, carrying stunsails, 
royals, and sky-scrapers to boot !" 

" By the by," continued he, " don't forget 
the portfolio, with your plans, and surveys, 
and military drawings; parade them before 
this said * Board ;' and though I never knew 
much good from any board : from the Boartjl 
of Admiralty downwards ; I hope these fellows 
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will give you a little credit for what they will 
see you are able to do !" 

In vain did I earnestly protest against this 
proposed plan of the Admiral. Sensitively 
alive to ridicule ; I pictured myself " rigged 
out/' as he would have termed it, in that 
short- waisted, swallow -tailed, brass -buttoned 
coat, the production of a French provincial 
tailor, with a huge portfolio under my arm ; 
looking the very personification of an itinerant 
foreign artist, or vender of costumes and prints ; 
strutting up the steps of the "grand entrance," 
and thence, "the observed of all observers," 
entering the crowded board-room; no doubt 
greatly to the surprise and amusement of every 
witness, of this my first proposed debut at the 
Royal Military College. 

All appeal or remonstrance on my part 
was, however, made in vain ; and the approach- 
ing appointed hour for the examination, saw 
me duly arrayed in the aforesaid blue, swallow- 
tailed, brass-buttoned coat, with a huge port- 
foUo, nearly as tall as myself, under my arm, 
in company with the Admiral, and in aught 
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save a placable mood of mind, pacing the 
smooth, gravelly road, which runs along the 
margin of the fairy little lake, dotted here and 
there with small emerald islets, encased as it 
were in a dark framework of evergreen firs 
and pines; and on whose still and placid 
bosom was clearly reflected the noble building 
before us; now distinctly seen,^ as the pale 
winter's sun gradually dissipated the sur- 
rounding fog. 

Bagshot Heath, on which stands the Royal 
Military College, is now thickly covered with 
plantations of pine, and larch, and fir. In the 
days of which I speak, it presented a brown, 
bare, and most desolate extent of moor, partly 
covered with heather, or fern, or stunted furze; 
from amidst which, as by the wand of some 
powerful magician, appeared suddenly to have 
started up the magnificent edifice in view — a 
fairy palace in an oasis of undulating and 
perpetual verdure — a bright gem in the sur- 
rounding desert; and, with its charming ac- 
cessories of wood and water, of evergreens, of 
hill and dale, presenting, — even at this ungenial 
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season of the year, — a scene in which an artist 
might revel or a poet dream. 

Beautiful as was the prospect, which now 
for the first time presented itself to my sight ; 
I must plead guilty to having on that occasion, 
viewed it with neither a poet's imagination, or 
an artist's eye. 

On crossing a rustic bridge, spanning the 
streamlet which here escapes from the lake, and 
then, emerging from the wooded pathway run- 
ning along its banks, we reached a wide extent 
of turf, gradually sloping from the portico of 
the building to the water's edge. Ascending 
next the noble flight of steps leading to the 
" grand entrance," we here found several par- 
ties, — apparently engaged on a similar mission 
with ourselves, — moving to and fro, as if in anxi- 
ous expectation of the important coming event. 

Grave, sedate-looking individuals, clad, — 
like so many grand inquisitors, — in black, 
and whom I ascertained to be the examining 
professors and arbiters of our fate, might now 
be seen approaching by twos and threes; 
whilst groups of merry, mischievous-looking 
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young cadets, in the handsome college uni- 
form, — scarlet with royal facings of dark blue, 
— sauntered carelessly about; cracking their 
jokes, and apparently criticising the appear- 
ance of the several embryo "Johns," — as 
new-comers or recruits, are here, in college 
parlance, always styled. 

It struck me, on one or two occasions, that 
I could, from the elevation on which we stood, 
detect the young vagabonds casting many a 
scrutinising glance, and indulging most freely 
in critical remarks ; either at my own individual 
expense, or at that of the formidable-looking 
apparatus I still carried under my arm, and 
which, at that particular moment, I most de- 
voutly wished safely consigned to the fathom- 
less portion of the Red Sea, or to the very 
antipodes themselves ! 

I can, even at this present moment, well 
recollect the varied feelings I experienced, as 
thus armed and equipped, we ascended the 
noble flight of steps leading to the Grand 
Entrance Hall. 

Annoyed and mortified as I felt at being 

VOL. I. V 
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the evident object of remark, and perhaps of 
ridicule, I could not help feeling angry with 
the Admiral for being the cause of this. 
Then, a sense of trepidation would involun- 
tarily assail me, which the gruff, though 
kind-hearted old seaman, did his utmost to 
dispel, after his own peculiar way ; till at last, 
by a desperate effort, screwing up my courage 
to the sticking-point, I entered the " waiting- 
room,*' as if mounting the deadly breach; and 
had next to undergo another half-hour of 
anxious suspense, whilst awaiting the com- 
mand to appear before that formidable tri- 
bunal, whose decree would probably decide 
my future career in life ! 

The dreaded summons came at last; again 
a nervous tremor crept irresistibly over my 
frame; I called forth reason and all the Ad- 
miral's logic to my aid, and can remember 
thus arguing at the moment to myself: — " If 
I funk, I shall in all probability fail ; if, as the 
' governor' recommends, I boldly grapple the 
enemy — in the shape of my fears, — I may drive 
him below hatches, and then make tolerably 
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sure of the prize. At all events, I can but try: 
so ' here goes.' '' And boldly casting trepida- 
tion to the winds, I resolutely crossed the 
Rubicon: the threshold of the board-room 
door. 

Most truly hath it been observed of diffi- 
culties and danger, as of death, that their 
worst feature is " apprehension." The mist 
of distance frequently magnifies into gigantic 
proportions, objects which on a near and 
bold approach, prove to be wholly insignificant 
in themselves. Many a mountain path, when 
surveyed from afar, seems steep, rugged, and 
inaccessible ; but is found, on approximation, 
to be not only practicable, but easy of ascent. 

Such through life, in moral as well as phy- 
sical circumstances, will ever prove to be the 
case. " Run aboard of them," as the old Ad- 
miral used to say ; grapple boldly with them ; 
and the chances are, that like the " airy and 
unsubstantial fancies of a dream," they vanish 
at once from perception and from sight, as 
readily as did the nervous diffidence I expe- 
rienced on the occasion of my introduction to 
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the " Board," which I had at first looked upon 
with so much dread. 

Having resolutely divested myself of all 
fear ; my examination before the " Board" (that 
initiatory ordeal through which every Cadet 
must pass) was not discreditable to myself. 
As the Admiral had encom'agingly predicted, 
I found not the slightest difficulty in master- 
ing such questions as were propounded by 
my learned inquisitors, and returned vdth 
flying colours to the " waiting-room ;" there 
to receive, vdth undisguised feelings of satis- 
faction, the congratulations of my best and 
oldest friend ; who, on taking leave, bestowed 
on me, after his own fashion, a few pithy 
words of advice. 

" God bless you, my boy," said the old 
gentleman, shaking me warmly by the hand ; 
" I leave you now to fight your own battles. 
Remember, everything will depend on yourself 
and your own exertions, in getting on in the 
profession you have chosen. You must work 
hard to obtain your commission ; and don't be 
deterred in your attempt by the bad example. 
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the taunts, or sneers of the idle and worthless; 
many of whom, will no doubt, sail with you in 
the same boat." 

" Never be quarrelsome, but fear no man ; 
never be deterred from doing what you con- 
sider honourable and right ; and, if necessary, 
pitch overboard at once, — if you can, — who- 
ever may interfere with you in steering the 
right course; above aU, remember that there 
ought to be no such word as ' impossibility* in 
the vocabulary of a soldier or a sailor." 

The Admiral was not much addicted to 
quotations, or I might have suspected him of 
having drawn, in this instance, largely on " Po- 
lonius :" but often, during my first early ca- 
reer, had I occasion to recall and apply his 
parting salutary advice; and often, when 
giving way to idleness, to despondency, or dis- 
sipation, have these valedictory words of my 
best friend and protector, acted as a fresh sti- 
mulus to urge me onwards in the path of 
duty, and to redoubled efforts to do what I 
thought was right. 

The object I then had in view, was neither 
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more nor less than to earn my first commission 
in the service. It was certainly up-hill work ; 
but constantly bearing in mind the parting 
advice I had received, I manfully persevered ; 
finally passed the required examination, and 
left the Military College with the prospect of 
soon being gazetted as an ensign without 
purchase, in one of His Majesty's "marching" 
Regiments of foot. 

I do not here propose giving an account of 
the probationary time I spent at the Royal 
Military College. To recount the different 
events of that era of my youthful career, 
would, without probably imparting much in- 
terest, occupy too voluminous a portion of 
these memoirs ; and the reader would scarcely 
be expected to sympathise much vrith those 
varied pleasures and sorrows, or to follow me 
in those pastimes and studies, which, as with 
other youths, diversified this period of my Ufe. 

Neither is it my intention to expatiate here 
on the merits or demerits of this nursery of 
the British army, — a school that has produced 
so many bright ornaments to the profession of 
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arms ; the number of which, under more en- 
couraging auspices, and, — were merit more 
duly rewarded, — would undoubtedly be much 
increased. 

Were greater attention also paid to practi- 
cal objects, — duly combined with the requisite 
amount of theory,— its pupils might, no doubt, 
prove more eflficient oflGicers than is actually 
the case. 

Such a dissertation, would however, be at 
present foreign to my subject; only unne- 
cessarily increase the bulk of these lucubra- 
tions, and give them still less chance of being 
read. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LB COUPET DE LA DILIGENCE — DRY DIGRES- 
SIONS, AND MORE AMUSING FACTS. 

" But still she must have thought there was no harm, 
Or else 't were easy to withdraw her waist ; 
But then the situation had its charm : 

And then, and then, and then 1 can't go on. 

I*m very sorry that I e*er began." 

Bybon. 

Varied and conflicting were the feelings with 
which I left the Military CoUege ; many were 
the youthful friendships I had formed whilst 
there : some to be renewed in later life ; 
others, at this parting moment, then to end ; 
or their objects only to meet again, after the 
lapse of so many years, as scarcely to be 
recognizable by each. 
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Many a " spree '' I had enjoyed ; more 
than one battle I had fought ; and not a few 
were the difficulties and obstacles I sur- 
mounted in this initiatory probation to my 
military career. 

I was not, it is true, a little rejoiced that 
this probationary term had ceased ; but it was 
nevertheless to me a source of infinite satisfac- 
tion, that in spite of obstacles and difficulties, 
my object had been attained; that I had 
reached the goal of my desires, and might 
shortly expect to see my name gazetted, to 
a commission without purchase, in some Regi- 
ment of the Line. 

True, it was probable, that like most of 
those who had in the same school, worked 
as hard, and even harder than myself, and 
had by the " sweat of their brow " thus se- 
cured the long-expected reward of their la- 
bours — it was most likely, that I, together 
with other successful candidates for commis- 
sions from the Military College, would have 
for our trouble, to spend a large portion of 
the best part of our existence in tropical exile. 
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in the East or in the West; whilst other 
youths, more favoured by interest, patronage, 
or fortune, who had been enabled without any 
personal exertions or qualifications, — save that 
of length of purse, — to purchase their commis- 
sions, would perhaps be allowed the choice of 
more healthy stations ; or who, like my hopeful 
cousin, having obtained Ensigncies and Lieu- 
tenantcies in the Guards ; might be permitted 
to pass away on home service, in idleness 
and dissipation, their soi-disant military career; 
which, — particularly in reference to the 
latter class, — is the shortest and easiest road 
to advancement, honours, and emoluments, 
such as few "Linesmen," — more especially 
Linesmen without wealth or interest, — seldom 
or never live to attain ! 

I had, however, been duly warned of all 
these discrepancies existing in our military 
code, relative to which, it was therefore useless 
to repine : and neither myself, nor my equally 
successful comrades in the race of glory, ap- 
peared, at that happy period, to waste a single 
thought on the apparent injustice of awards 
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SO unequaUy conferred. In fact, at that mo- 
ment of exultation which crowned our long- 
continued efforts, it appeared equally to us all, 
matter of little import, as to what part of the 
world, it might be our fortune (or misfortune) 
to be sent. 

With such feeUngs, — those buoyant and 
elastic feelings peculiar to youth, — did I return 
for a while, to the bosom of my family, then 
residing in the North of France, ere bidding 
it a long and sad farewell. 

A considerable time had elapsed since I 
had seen my friends. Cordial and hearty 
was the shake of the hand with which the old 
Admiral welcomed me back, and congra- 
tulated me on the successful termination of 
my labours. Warm and affectionate was the 
greeting of my dear parent, and of my — no 
longer little, — sister Jane, who had now shot 
up into a tall, sUm, and graceful girl. 

The short period I then spent with my 
relatives, I may reckon as amongst the sweetest 
moments of my life ; and they are endued with 
additional value, from the consciousness that 
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they would too soon, alas ! pass away, never, 
perhaps, to recur! 

It was on a lovely morning in early 
spring, that, tempted by the balmy tempera- 
ture of the weather; my mother and sister 
brought out their work to a rustic garden- 
seat, overlooking a wide expanse of the British 
Channel. The Admiral, armed with his tele- 
scope, and with a copy of the limes, had 
joined us in our picturesque retreat, and was 
soon, with a sailor's accustomed predilection, 
sweeping the horizon with his glass; whilst 
I took up the discarded paper, and carelessly 
skimmed over its contents. 

On glancing at the military " Gazette,*' 
my attention became suddenly arrested with 
what, even in so ponderous a printed mass, 
will often intuitively fix the eye ; for, in un- 
mistakable characters, my own name appeared 
conspicuously in black and white : — 

" * * Reffiment of Foot. — Gentleman- 
Cadet Harry Beresford, from the Royal 
Military College, to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice ♦ * ♦ ♦ deceased." 
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Ensign Harry BeresfordI It sounded so 
grand, so sublime I and to have my military 
honours thus proclaimed to the world in print, 
and, by the limes! It appeared to be a 
dream ; an idle vision scarcely to be credited ^ 
passing all belief! And it was not till having 
repeatedly read over the sentence, I could 
make up my mind, that such was reaUy the 
case ; and then ventured to impart the joyful 
intelligence to those around. 

The Admiral, during one of his most in- 
tent surveys of the blue unclouded horizon, 
instantly dropped his glass ; and after looking 
at the paragraph in question, joyfully ex- 
claimed : " Egad ! you're right ! There's no 
mistake here," added he, as he handed the 
paper to my anxious mother. "You're as 
much an officer in His Majesty's service as 
myself, although I am rather the senior of 
the two ! " 

" But come, Charlotte, compose yomrself," 
said he, turning to my poor dear mother, who 
with tears of mingled joy and sorrow, — joy at 
my appointment, grief at the prospect of the 
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inevitable separation consequent thereon — 
smothered me with her blessings and caresses ; 
whilst my gentle sister, as a tear stole down 
her cheek, hung fondly on my arm. 

" Nonsense, Jane," added the old Admiral, 
" don't both of you, make a fool of the boy 
with all your blubbering; he is a devilish 
lucky fellow. And now we will see at the post- 
office if there are not letters with some fur- 
ther accounts. Come along, Harry ; and we 
may, perhaps, learn something more about it." 

What my feelings were at that moment, 
it would be impossible for me to describe. 
However, I had no leisure for their indulgence ; 
for the old boy hurried me off with him to the 
neighbouring town, where we found the docu- 
ments he had expected to receive ; viz. my 
" parchment," and an official letter from the 
Horse Guards announcing my appointment to 

the Regiment of Foot, then stationed at 

the Presidency of Madras, in India. 

We also received another official letter, 
granting me six months' leave of absence, with 
instructions to join the Depot at Chatham, at 
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the expiration of that term; and, lastly, a 
private letter to the Admiral from a general 
officer, an old friend of his, who was then 
high in power at the Horse Guards ; stating 
what had been done in the way of allowing 
me leave of absence, and suggesting that this 
period had better be employed in the prose- 
cution of my military studies. 

We hastened back, to convey to those at 
home, the intelligence we had just received. 
My good mother, with those feelings so par- 
donable and natural in a parent's breast, was 
in despair at the idea of my being exiled to 
the East ; and even threw out sundry hints of 
the possibility of eflRecting an exchange. 

The Admiral would, however, listen to 
nothing of the kind. " Exchange ! " exclaimed 
he, with an expletive which I shall not repeat, 
" why, Charlotte, would you make a molly- 
caudle of the boy, and have him dangling 
all his life at your apron-strings ? " 

"No, no, let him go wherever he is or- 
dered, and rough it out like a soldier and 
a man; he might as well at once be in the 
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Yeomanry^ or Militia, the Household Brigade : 
' the Guards ;' if he is to be ever exchanging 
one corps for another, for the sake of getting 
into a more comfortable berth." 

"I hate either drawing-room soldiers or 
fair-weather sailors," added the Admiral, with 
increased vehemence ; " a set of good-for-no- 
thing, feather-bed chaps : fresh-watef lubbers, 
who do little credit to their profession ; which 
I am sure will never be Harry's case. Yet, 
after all, 'tis to the rotten old hulk and not 
the crew, — to the system, and not those who 
take advantage of its unsoundness, — that cen- 
sure ought rightly to attach." 

" We will, however," continued he, " lose 
no time in following the suggestion of my 
good friend, the General. You shall pass 
your six months' leave as he proposes. I 
had a long conversation with him when last 
in England, about a miUtary establishment in 
the neighbourhood of Paris. He had heard 
of it before, and approved highly of the man- 
ner in which it was conducted ; therefore, my 
lad, I am sure you will not object to spend 
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there your time of leave, in perfecting yourself 
in the practical and scientific branches of the 
profession; as this may some day prove of 
advantage, and help perhaps to get you an 
appointment on the stafi*. 

"At the expiration of this period, I will 
endeavour to obtain for you a month or two 
extension, to say good-bye to your ' mammy ;' 
who looks now as if you were doomed to be 
hanged, instead of being already booked for 
a field-marshal's baton ! '* 

I entirely acquiesced in these proposed 
.plans ; for, having made myself tolerably ac- 
quainted with the theoretical and scientific 
portion of the profession, my view was to 
acquire those practical parts, — too. much riegi- 
lected at Sandhurst, — so as to render my 
former studies of avail in attaining the object 
which the Admiral pointed out. For in the un- 
sophisticated innocence of my heart, I in those 
days fondly imagined, notwithstanding all I 
had heard to the contrary, that application, 
merit, and scientific acquirements, might pos* 
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sibly open a path to advancement and dis- 
tinction, in the profession of arms ! 

Little did I then know how small a share 
had merit and science, nay, even gallantry in 
the field, to do with such matters; and that 
unless backed by wealth, aristocratic connex- 
ions, or powerful parUamentary interest, the 
most scientific officer had as little chance of 
obtaining distinction or reward through his 
own deserts, as he had of succeeding to the 
post of Great Khan of Tartary, or that of 
Llama of Thibet : whilst on the other hand, 
every one, — no matter how great a blockhead, 
or how clever a fellow he might be, — who hap- 
pened to possess these indispensable qualifi- 
cations, was deemed fit for anything — ^firom 
an Aide-de-Camp, to the command of a regi- 
ment, or the governorship of a colony. 

Such then was the condition of our military 
profession, as far as its officers were concerned : 
a system of favouritism and exclusiveness so 
long practised in the British Army — a system 
which would have swamped any other army 
iu the world. But the excellence of the 
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materials of which ours is composed saved it 
from such a fate. This system has, I am happy 
to say, lately undergone several modifications, 
which it is to be hoped, will some of these 
days, cause it entirely to disappear I 

But to eflTect so requisite, so desirable an 
end; one so imperatively called for by the 
lamentable occurrences during the present 
War ; " reform" must begin at the very root 
of the system : the pruning-knife must thence 
reach to the uppermost branches of the tree. 
The constitution of the British Army requires 
to be completely altered, and its Military tone 
likevnse raised, by means that will be pointed 
out, and suggestions which shall be hereafter 

made. 

♦ « « « « 

Young, enthusiastic, and inexperienced as 
I then was, I did not reflect on the apparently 
contradictory nature of that portion of omr 
military system, which must ahready have come 
under the range of my own boyish observation 
when at Sandhurst, and whilst still a Cadet. 

There, even amongst a set of boys ; money, 
title, And interest appeared to lose little of 
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their usual weight, — ^to be the magic words : 
the " open sesame" of the gateway, — if not to 
the actual attainment of a commission, — at least 
to that of invitations to dinner, screening of 
punishments, and often to undue favouritism, 
advancement, and rewards; and during my 
probation at the Military College, how many 
instances have I known of the son of the 
nobleman, or of the wealthy commoner, being 
allowed by the subservient college authorities 
of that time, to commit with impunity many 
excesses, to infringe orders, or to neglect 
his studies in such a glaring manner, as 
woiild have insured the instant expulsion of 
the poor and friendless orphan, on the " estab- 
lishment" of the College, whose father may 
ha^^^e probably died in arms in his country's 
cause!* 

♦ Ottly a small number of orphans, whose fathers 
have died in the service, are admitted as cadets at a 
reduced rate to the Military College; the expenses of 
which are defrayed by the sons of noblemen and gentle- 
men of independent fortune. Thus, the sons of those 
who have long and faithfully served their country, are 
virtually excluded from an establishment which should 
support, and not be dependent on them for support. 
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I do not mean to aver that partiality was 
ever shown, as far as studies alone were con- 
cerned ; in that respect, it is but just to say, 
that a fair field was certainly open alike to 
aU: but how difierent were then, the conse- 
quences of idleness or misconduct, as applicable 
to the son of the rich or titled, and of the un- 
influential poor ! how different in value, were 
the rewards usually attached to the several 
exertions, of these different classes of Cadets ! 

How many an instance had not occurred 
in which some of the favoured " caste," after 
exhausting even the patience of the, to them, 
too-indulgent authorities ; had been (not pub- 
licly expelled, for that^ mmt have damned even 
them), but been quietly recommended to leave 
the scene of their irreclaimable idleness, foUies, 
or of the bad example they had set; and 
after such a desirable consummation had 
been brought to pass, how many such young 
men appeared very shortly afterwards in the 
" Gazette,*' appointed by purchase to com- 
missions in the "Guards," or some other 
•" crack corps :" being thus exempted from all 
chance of tropical service, or protracted 
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banishment to unhealthy parts of the world, 
whilst affording every prospect of speedy pro- 
motion, undue privileges, or of lucrative staff 
appointments, with little or nothing to do ! 

Again, did the patrician scion, fairly and 
by hard study earn a commission, — and some 
few there were who did, — was hia reward not 
unfipequently a commission without purchase 
in the Guards ? Placing him thus, at once, both 
in rank and position, over his plebeian comrade ; 
who under similar circumstances would deem 
himself fortunate by being gazetted to some 
"marching" regiment, in either the East or 
West Indies, thus to escape the " Royal 
African Corps" and Sierra Leone! 

I could, if requisite, name instances in 
point: one occurred in the case of a Cadet, 
who, before entering the Military College, had 
been a royal page; he undoubtedly evinced 
talent, passed his examination well, and was 
rewarded (without purchase) with an Ensigncy 
and Lieutenancy in the Guards; by which means, 
— having afterwards exchanged, as a Captain 
in the Guards, to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy in the 
Line, — at the age of thirty, he commanded a 
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crack regiment, and was at five-and*forty a Ma- 
jor-General in charge of a brigade, when many 
of his fellow-collegians were still Captains or 
Majors in the Army. Independent, therefore, 
of the start this fortunate youth obtained, his 
reward for passing the required examinations, 
in a pecuniary point of view, was 1200/., — the 
value of a first commission in the Guards, — 
whereas, that of many other equally deserving 
Cadets, but who had not friends at court, was 
only 450/. : the value of a commission in the 
Line! 

Is there justice in this? Does not this 
loudly cry for " reform " ? 

But I have again digressed; and such 
digressions were only after-thoughts, which 
assuredly weighed not upon my mind, at the 
happy, buoyant, and careless period of my 

life, to which I now allude. 

* ^ * * * 

All was shortly arranged for my departure; 
and in a few days after the appearance of my 
name in the " Gazette," I found myself, with 
"bag and baggage," duly installed as an in- 
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mate of the "coupet/* or front division of 
one of those ponderous vehicles rejoicing in 
the appellation of a " diligence ;" which was 
in those olden times, ere the introduction of 
steam and rail, the most general mode of 
travelling in France. 

At the present day, the cockney, with his 
small patent leather carpet-bag in one hand, 
and his billet d'excursion in the other, may 
breakfast at his suburban villa, and dine 
the same day at Paris, at Meurice's Hotel, or 
Verey's Restaurant in the Palais Royal ; but 
at the period I am describing, c4tait toute 
autre chose, A martyrdom of several days' 
sea-sickness was often to be endured by the 
adventurous traveller, who, intent upon the 
passage from Southampton to Havre-de-Grace, 
trusted himself in a small saiUng-packet to 
the mercies of the deep; and two nights and 
a day, or two days and a night, — I forget 
which, — was the period assigned for performing 
the remainder of the journey, over the jolting, 
badly-paved road, running from Havre-de- 
Grace to the capital of France. 
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Pursuant therefore to preconcerted ar- 
rangements, I thus found myself one fine morn- 
ing, ensconced in the coupet of a diligence. 

The other seats were already occupied by 
two ladies, going likewise to Paris ; the elder of 
whom, though evidently d'un certain dgCy could 
still, with a great deal of embonpoint, boast of 
considerable personal attractions ; and whom I 
soon found to be remarkably communicative, 
good-natured, and complaisante. 

This talkative and smiling matron was ac- 
companied by a very pretty, black-eyed young 
brunette, who I learnt was her niece. Made- 
moiselle Mdanie de Crespigny. 

Mademoiselle's bright glances and sweet 
smiles made sad havoc in my youthful heart ; 
and, in spite of a good deal of boyish diffi- 
dence and mauvaise Aonte, I soon, — as the 
sequel will show, — became with her, on a foot- 
ing of the most friendly terms. 

It was, in fact, impossible to be- other- 
wise, both with the aimable, complaisante^ 
and communicative Madame RoUin, and her 
charming young relative. I ingratiated myself 
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with both, and soon became aufait, as to their 
history and family affairs. 

Madame's husband, according to her ac- 
count, had for many years carried on an ex- 
tensive medical practice; and having, as she 
said, reahsed quelque chose de joli, had just 
resigned the active labours of his profession 
to enjoy the retirement of rural life, at a small 
jpropriet4y which he had lately purchased some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Paris. There, 
it would appear, the worthy couple intended 
to pass in tranquillity the remainder of their 
days; and then bequeath, — as her marriage- 
portion, — the fruits of their labours to their 
niece, and adopted daughter. Mademoiselle Me- 
lanie: the Doctor and his better half, not having 
been blessed with any progeny of their own. 

Monsieur Rollin had been called by busi- 
ness to Amiens; whilst transacting which, 
Madame and Mademoiselle had taken a run 
to the coast, to see cette belle mer, of which 
they had heard so much, and which for the 
first time, had then disclosed its boundless 
grandeur to their wondering sight. 
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Ready as were my new acquaintances in 
imparting the particulars of their private af- 
fairs, I was, — after the first thaw of national 
frigidity and youthful bashfulness had taken 
place, — I was, like GU Bias, when he first set 
out on his travels through the world, hardly 
less communicative myself. 

I can still recollect, how proud I felt in 
acquainting my fair companions, that I was an 
English officer ; and of the inward satisfaction 
I experienced at the increased degree of esti- 
mation in which I appeared to rise in their 
eyes, after this announcement of my rank. 

Neither can I forget, the chuckle of gra- 
tified youthful vanity I felt at their well- 
simulated surprise, on discovering that I was 
an Englishman; from — as they were pleased to 
observe — the facility and purity with which I 
then spoke French. 

" Qui Taurait imaging ?'^ exclaimed Ma- 
dame ; " Monsieur a Taccent tellement fran- 
9ais, qu'on Taurait pris pour Parisien." 

" Et puis," added Mademoiselle Melanie, 
" Monsieur est bien plus aimable — c'est a 
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dire," continued she, instantly correcting 
herself, " Monsieur, a bien moins de reserve 
que la plupart de ses compatriotes. In- 
deed," added (in my then partial eyes) the 
charming Melanie — although some Britons, 
might have considered the compliment equi- 
vocal in the extreme — " indeed, I should never 
have taken Monsieur le ' Capitaine' for aught 
save a ' compatriote.' " 

I occupied a corner-seat of the coupet; 
Madame Rollin had placed her handsome 
niece in the other; between whom and the 
stranger, she had deposited her own substan- 
tial form; and thus sat " bodkin*' between 
Mademoiselle Melanie and myself. 

As my intimacy with Mademoiselle de 
Crespigny increased, I would willingly have 
dispensed with the intervening contiguity of 
Madame Rollin ; with whom, — as her natural 
embonpoint seemed to require support, — I 
politely ofiered to exchange places, and resign 
to her the more commodious corner -seat 
that I occupied myself : a proposal to 
which she acceded with bien des remercimens; 
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and this arrangement placed me in immediate 
contact with the fascinating M61anie. 

So agreeably did I find myself situated 
between the full-blown rose represented by 
Madame RoUin, and the sweet opening bud on 
my other side, that time passed rapidly and 
imperceptibly away; and I was not a little 
surprised to find that the dinner-time had ar- 
rived, for which important operation we were 
allowed half-an-hour's halt. At the conclusion 
of which, the summons of Monsieur le Con- 
ducteur caused us to resume our seats, and 
we again progressed along the roughly paved 
and dusty straight road, to the accompaniment 
of the noisy wheels, and no less ceaseless 
clatter of my fair companions' tongues ; with 
whom — more especially with the younger of 
the two — by the time we stopped for supper, 
I had greatly progressed in those terms of in- 
timacy already so happily begun. 

The supper provided for "Messieurs les 
Voyageurs and Mesdames les Voyageuses*' was 
excellent in its way ; we all did it ample jus-^ 
tice; and as the different occupants of th^ 
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ponderous vehicle became better acquainted, 
much less form and ceremony was observed 
than at the previous meal : the conversation 
became animated; the wine circulated freely 
around; and — if I had not already done so, — I 
now completely established myself in the good 
graces of Madame RoUin and her piquante 
and attractive niece, by ordering a couple of 
bottles of the best vin de Bourgogne, and 
following up this libation with some of the 
choicest liqueurs of " mine host ;" for all of 
which Monsieur le Capitaine, had of course, to 
"stand shot/* 

Whether it were the Burgundy, the Cu- 
raf oa, the effects of a hearty supper, or that of 
the surrounding darkness, — for the night was 
well advanced by the time we returned to 
our places in the diligence, — whether it were 
to one, or to all these different causes com- 
bined; the conversation, previously so ani- 
mated, gradually languished, and at last com- 
pletely died away. A heavy breathing on my 
left-hand side, accompanied by certainly not 
the most musical of strains, unmistakably 
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proclaimed that the spirit of Madame Kollin 
had taken its departure to the " Land of 
Nod." 

Fearful of disturbing her no doubt plea- 
sant dreams, I long remained quiet and per- 
fectly tacit at my post, until a gentle respira- 
tion, sounding like a partly stifled sigh, at- 
tracted my attention on the other side; and 
probably anxious to know whether my right- 
hand companion were also slumbering, or still 
awake, with fear and trembling I gave the 
slightest imaginable pressure of the knee. In 
trepidation and uncertainty did I await the 
result of this silent appeal. But Mademoiselle 
made no audible or perceptible reply; could 
she possibly be offended at my boldness ? or 
might she also, possibly be asleep? 

Still my fair neighbour shrank not from 
that touch ; she appeared to breathe somewhat 
more heavily than she had done before; and — 
could I be mistaken? — she had certainly re- 
sponded to the gentle pressure I now applied a 
little more forcibly than I had previously done. 

I summoned up courage to ask her if she 
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were awake ; she made me no answer, save by 
another sigh. 

I took her soft, taper fingers and unre^ 
sistmg little hand within my own; it trem- 
bled slightly — very slightly — I am sure not 
near so much as mine. The poor girl might 
possibly be cold; the night air was so very 
sharp and keen : actuated, no doubt, by this 
impression, I passed my arm around her 
slender waist, drew her unresistingly towards 
me, and enveloped her in the capacious drapery 
of my military cloak, which I was dehghted 
to find, afibrded abundant shelter for us both. 

Melanie appeared likewise to appreciate 
the wonderful properties of its ample folds: 
for she trembled that night no more, — not at 
least, I believe, with cold. 

Young, raw, and unsophisticated as I then 
was ; I little suspected the snare into which I 
soon might fall : for Melanie was not in such 
affairs, so great a novice as myself; and Ma- 
dame RoUin, slumbering as she seemed to be, 
♦proved — as the sequel will show — "vride 
awake" to all that was going on. 
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Did any thoughts of Agnes then recur? 
Did sudden pangs of conscience then arise, 
with unbidden recollections of the past ? 

Ask not, oh ! prjring Reader, what con- 
cerns thee not; but learn from the ensuing 
pages if thou wilt, the sequel of what hap- 
pened in the Coupet de la Diligence. 
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CHAPTER X. 



" Cesario, by the roses of the spring, 
By maidhood, honour, truth, and everything, 
I love thee so, that, maugre all thy pride. 
Nor wit nor reason can my passion hide." 

T%M> GenUemen of Verona. 

The following morning the diligence ar- 
rived safely at Amiens, where Monsieur le 
Docteur RoUin was awaiting at the " Bureau/* 
to receive his beloved spouse and charming 
niece; and I was in due form presented to 
this worthy son of Galen, as : " Monsieur de 
Beresford, Capitaine au service de sa Majeste 
Britannique/' 

The next minute I most unexpectedly 
stumbled on an old friend : Captain O'Dona- 
ghue, whose acquaintance I had formed 
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during the period of my former studies in 
France. He was on the point of returning 
to Paris, from an excursion which he had 
taken to the neighbourhood of Amiens. 

Introductions now took place between 
my former friend and new acquaintances, 
which ended with an invitation from the 
Doctor, for both of us to pay him an early 
visit at his petite campagne a Sevres ; as we 
had informed him that our present destina- 
tion was Versailles. 

Mademoiselle Melanie took an oppor- 
tunity of warmly seconding this invitation in 
my particular behalf, as with a gentle squeeze 
of the hand, in uttering my adieux, I whispered 
in her ear eternal constancy and love ! 

The summons to depart was now given 
by the Conducteur ; the postilion cracked 
his whip, pressed his ponderous jackboots 
against the horses' flanks; hands and handker- 
chiefs were waved ; and the huge vehicle 
again moved on, O'Donaghue and myself 
being now the sole occupants of the coupet. 

Many a long day had elapsed since 
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we had met, when I was before studying in 
France ; and although I no doubt would have 
preferred a tMe-a-tite journey with Made- 
moiselle de Crespigny; we had so much to 
communicate to each other, that the hours 
passed rapidly away ; until we found ourselves 
rattling through the ill-paved thoroughfare 
of those unfashionable streets leading to the 
" Bureau des Messageries Royales," in — I 
now forget the name of — one of the most 
central and dirty quartiera of which Paris then 
could boast. 

The academy where I was to finish the 
course of those studies connected with my 
new vocation, was situated in the vicinity of 
Paris, under the direction of an old and 
scientific military officer; who, in addition 
to the higher branches of such acquirements, 
professed to instnict his pupils in the more 
practical parts of the " art of war.** 

I was here so fortunate as to meet with 
George Staunton : an old college chum, who 
had unfortunately been expelled from Sand- 
hurst for some wild and youthful escapade; 
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Bud being thereby debarred from entering the 
Royal Army, was studying here, till he could 
get a Cadetship in the East. 

' From our first acquaintance we had 
been great friends; and it was with much 
pleasure that I fell in with him once more, 
after so considerable a lapse of time. 

The nature of the studies in which we 
were engaged, was much to our common 
taste: they chiefly consisted in trigonome- 
trical surveys of the surrounding country; 
making military sketches of its features, on 
foot and on horseback, with and without 
the aid of instruments; also "Reconnaissances;** 
how to select to greatest advantage, fortify and 
defend an outpost; tiirow up field-works; 
strengthen them with abattis, or any other 
means at hand; all outpost duties; the 
placing of piquets and of guards; crossing 
rivers with pontoons; how to form tetes-de- 
pont; or to cover a retreat. — Into all such 
military arcana, more immediately connected 
with the Quarter- Master- General's depart- 
ment, we then deeply dived. 
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Whilst some were sent on Reconnaissances 
into an imaginary enemy's country, to report 
on its resources, capabilities, productions, 
means of transport, population and supplies ; 
others drew out plans of position, of attack 
and of defence: in short, all those branches 
of military science were embraced, which 
are so much required by every oflSicer of 
the service, whether Regimental or on the 
StaflFj but which, generally speaking, are 
slurred over, or disregarded at both our 
public and private military estabhshments, 
to make way for more abstruse and theo- 
retical studies : such as "differential calculus ;** 
" spherical trigonometry," or " la Mecanique 
Celeste." Gregory and Laplace, thus occupying 
those "military positions" which Jomini and 
Frederick the Great ought by right to hold. 

In short, "theory" took then, — and con- 
tinues apparently to take, — that precedence 
over "practice," still so much needed in our 
military school; and like the Grecian philo- 
sopher of old, whilst gazing at the stars, many 
a student, — nay, many a " staff oflBcer" (of 
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such I mean, as trouble themselves with any 
study at all,) stumbles into the pit of ignorance, 
which lies open and unheeded at his feet !"* 

The cause of this state of things, — as 
regards the studies at Sandhurst, — might, 
I think, not unfairly have been attributed 
to the want of every sort of scientific pro- 
fessional knowledge, on the part of those 
military officials, under whose charge and 
superintendence, (with one single exception) 
the Royal Military College was — at that time 
— more immediately placed. The same, may, 
I think, with equal justice, be said with respect 
to many of the officers of rank, who in those by- 
gone days, superintended the half-yearly exami- 
nations ;t the control of which, was therefore 

* In attempting the late much-required reform as 
to qualification for candidates entering the army, or for 
subsequent promotion, the authorities have again fallen 
into the error here adverted to ; as a reference to the 
Horse Guards* circular of the 14th of May, 1860, will 
clearly show. • 

+ That most scientific officer : Sir Howard Douglas ; 
the late Sir Alexander Dickson, and one or two others^ 
were brilliant exceptions to this sweeping clause. 
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left entirely in the hands of the Professors: 
men of undoubtedly first-rate scientific ac- 
quirements, but, who as civilians, were of 
course totally ignorant of that practical mili- 
tary knowledge, so requisite in the field ; and 
which, combined with a proper amount of 
science and theory, stamps the accomplished 
officer, and thus qualifies him for the higher 
branches of his very difficult profession. 

It is not, however, my intention to give 
here, a treatise on military education; but 
having thus " said my say " on the subject, I 
shall now resume the course of my narrative. 

In the distribution of those portions of 
country allotted to the different students, in the 
extensive military sketch we had on hand ; it 
so happened — or rather I contrived it should 
so happen — that the one particular division 
of our survey, situated in the direction of Paris, 
should be assigned to my friend Staunton and 
myself. 

This part of the country, lying around 
Ville d'Avray, Sevres, and St. Cloud, was of 
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a particularly hilly, wooded, and intricate na- 
ture ; we were deemed rather expert at laying 
in ground of this description, and therefore 
readily had the sketching of the above district 
consigned to our charge. 

It will, perhaps, be remembered, that on 
taking leave at Amiens of the worthy Docteur 
RoUin, and of my pleasant fellow-travellers of 
the diligence, I was, with my old acquaintance 
Ci^tain O'Donaghue, included in a hospitable 
invitation to their petite campagne^ situated pre- 
cisely in that part of our survey, the difficult 
features of which, I had manifested so praise- 
worthy an anxiety to sketch in : their very 
difficulties being their recommendation, as con- 
stituting such capital practice in the art. 

I have said that O'Donaghue was included 
in the invitation, which the Doctor so hospi- 
tably gave me to his Tusculum, situated near 
Sevres, a short distance off the high road lead- 
ing jfrom Paris to Versailles. Now, O'Donaghue 
was not a man to hurt the feelings of a fellow- 
creature, by slighting such a kind proposal, 
particularly as the locality was so accessible 
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by means of numerous public conveyances, 
from the stately "gondole*" to the humble 
"coucou," constantly plying on that road, in 
those primitive, anti-railway days. 

Such being the state of the case ; it is not 
surprising that O'Donaghue, — a wide-awake old 
campaigner, having always an eye to the com- 
missariat, — should have lost no time in beating 
up the Doctor's quarters ; or, after what the 
reader has already been made acquainted with, 
that / should have likewise occasionally ac- 
companied him thither. 

The old Doctor's welcome was always very 
hearty to us both ; Madame was ever particu- 
larly affable and complaiaante ; whilst Mademoi- 
selle Melanie and myself would sometimes 
during these visits, contrive to have most de- 
lightful tetea-a-Mtey under a certain secluded 
arbour in the garden, where the moments 
glided rapidly away; and from whence I always 
returned more enraptured with what, in my 
youthful inexperience, I considered the unri* 
vailed and fascinating attractions of the charm- 
ing " bnmette/' 
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On one occasion, my friend O'Donaghue, 
unexpectedly and apparently by accident, broke 
in upon one of these interesting interviews ; 
but instantly retired, with many apologies for 
his intrusion. 

Now, during our repeated visits to Mon- 
sieur Rollings campagnCy the Captain was 
generally kept in play by the Doctor, over a 
bottle of good old Macon, whilst Madame al- 
ways made the excuse, of being engaged in 
some particular household aflFairs; by which 
means Mademoiselle Melanie and myself were, 
generally speaking, left to ourselves. 

Young and thoughtless as I was, I could 
not but imagine that every facility was inten- 
tionally given us for that purpose, which I 
readily took advantage of; whilst Mademoiselle 
(who turned out to be not quite such a novice 
as myself ) appeared nothing loath: was cer- 
tainly far from being either cruel or unre- 
lenting, and gave me every encouragement 
powr lui faire la cour. 

Whether O'Donaghue's intrusion into our 
garden-retreat were accidental or not, it afforded 
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him the opportunity of putting me on my 
guard against the eventual consequences of 
such a course. 

" Sure, my boy !" said he, as we walked 
home together, " it*s not myself that would set 
a young fellow against a little philandering 
with a pretty girl. No, faith! I've been a 
youngster myself, and know 'tis human natur ; 
only take care, or you may get into a scrape : 
and Ma'mselle Mellawny, unless I am much 
mistaken, is not quite so green or so innocent 
as you may perhaps think." 

"But, my good sir," asked I, " what would 
you recommend me to do?" 

" Do !" replied the sagacious Captain ; 
" do as I do, if you like : pitch into the ould 
chap's Bourdeaux, ate his strawberries and 
crame, but beware of Ma'mselle ; for, take the 
word of an ould soger, she's a deep 'un; and 
I can plainly see what they are afther with all 
this." 

"What do you mean. Captain?" inquired 
I, in no slight state of alarm. 

"Why," said he in reply, "they maybe 
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want to inveigle you into marrjring the girl; 
or perhaps ould " pill-box'' has an eye to an 
action for " braich of prohmise," or such-like ; 
and then, my boy, sure and what would the 
Admiral say? Perhaps your better plan 
would be altogether to cut the consam^ cut 
your "lucky," and not again go near the house/* 

Thanking my kind monitor for his friendly 
advice,! promised to be on my guard; but- 
I could not make up my mind to follow the 
latter part of his counsel. Melanie had insen- 
sibly entwined herself around my heart ; nor 
could I easily forego the flattering illusion 
that I was equally beloved in return. Still, 
as the Captain very justly remarked, even 
should such be the case, to what results could 
it possibly conduce? Marrying was out of 
the question, and I abhorred the very idea of 
betraying the aflfection of, as I then believed, 
a warm-hearted, confiding, and innocent young 
girl. 

In this dilemma, I made George Staunton 
my confidant ; and such was the state of affairs, 
when that part of the country in which resided 
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my charmer, was assigned to us as our portion 
of the intended sketch. 

Staunton could scarcely advise me how to 
act ; but prudence evidently dictated the course 
which Captain P'Donaghue had pointed out. 
Would that I had followed it I But, in youth, 
how often do we not swerve from the dictates 
of reason, and what is right ! how often do we 
•not blindly yield to those of impulse, of pas- 
sion, or incHnation ! 

I thus argued on the subject : that as I 
would now be necessarily so much in the 
neighbourhood of Bellevue, it would, after 
all the hospitality and kindness I had there 
received, appear most unaccountable and un- 
grateful on my part, were I now to avoid the 
house and give all its inmates the cut direct ; 
besides which, George Staunton expressed 
some curiosity to behold the fascinating crea- 
ture, who had wrought such havoc in the 
bosom of his friend. I felt unwilling to dis- 
oblige him ; and it was decided that he should 
therefore be introduced to the Doctor and his 
family, whom T acquainted with the purposed 
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plan of our proceedings, as related to the survey 
of the surrounding country. 

My reception at Bellevue was, as usual, 
cordial in the extreme; its hospitality was 
instantly proffered to my friend, and we both 
received an invitation to consider the Doctor's 
residence as our head -quarters, during the 
operations of our intended survey. 

To this proposal we both gladly acceded ; 
although candour obhges me to confess, that 
such an arrangement proved anything but 
conducive to expedite the termination of our 
military sketch. 

Day after day now found us the welcomed 
guests at Bellevue, where we usually reposed 
from our labours during the more sultry hours 
of the day. I could not, however, help per- 
ceiving, that Mademoiselle M^lanie's manner 
towards me, gradually grew cooler and more 
reserved. 

She appeared carefully to eschew our for- 
mer agreeable Utea-a-t&te ; whilst at the same 
time, although apparently treating Staunton 
with as much coldness as she now manifested 
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towards myself, I could not help perceivrng 
that when, fancying she was unobserved, her 
dark piercing eye would glance towards him 
with a significant look of intelligence, which 
could scarcely be mistaken, and appeared to 
embarrass my good friend in a most painful 
degree. 

I was too well aware of Staunton's higjb 
sense of honour, and of the friendship he 
entertained towards me, to suspect him for an 
instant, of supplanting me in an underhand 
manner with Mademoiselle; but she might 
either have been attracted by his manly beauty, 
and in every respect infinitely superior appear- 
ance and qualifications, to any I might possess ; 
or perhaps, tired of my not coming to the d^- 
nouement, which O'Donaghue hinted was the 
main object of all her flirtations, she perhaps 
made up her mind to try what she could do with 
my friend ; and, spite of my infatuation, I could 
not conceal from myseK the fact, that if such 
were Melanie's design, no encouragement was 
wanting on her part, to carry it into eflfect. 

I shall take this opportunity to describe 
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my friend Staunton's personal appearance. 
His, was a style of manly beauty, united with 
such talents, and so fascinating a manner, that 
few women could look on him without par- 
tiality; few could behold him with in- 
difference; and many, I have suspected of 
entertaining towards him feelings nearly akin 
to love. 

Not yet twenty years of age, his tall, 
firmly knitted, and vigorous frame, already 
united the muscular expansion of the Farnese 
Hercules with the symmetry and elegant pro- 
portions of the Apollo Belvedere ! 

Talented, but without application, accom- 
plished, — ^though always setting his own accom- 
plishments at nought — he had passed his 
childhood abroad; was consequently a good 
hnguist, an accomplished draughtsman, danced 
well, and handled both the foil and the single- 
stick with the expertness of a maitre d^escrime. 

Standing nearly six feet high, and most 
powerfully built, the lineaments of his Grecian 
classic face were lit up with an expressive 
dark grey eye; whilst his elevated and ex- 
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pansive forehead was shaded by a profusion 
of jet-black hair. 

Although endowed with the strength of a 
giant, he was, unless roused by injury or 
aggression, gentle as a lamb ; but his stalwart 
arm was ever ready to protect the feeble or 
defend the oppressed ; and on more than one 
occasion, had I, in our youthful broils, been 
indebted to his powerful aid. 

Such was George Staunton ; such was the 
noble fellow, whom, for years, I had been able 
to call my friend ; and great was my concern 
when he left the Royal Military College : a 
circumstance which separated us for a time, 
but without impairing that strong friendship : 
then, the growth of many years : for youthful 
friendship, as well as youthful love, is gene- 
rally impressed on our affections, in characters 
not to be obliterated by the hand of Time ! 

So well did I know George Staunton, so 
fully did I feel convinced, — if he were in- 
deed my rival with Mademoiselle M^lanie, 
it was without his own concurrence, — that I 
determined no longer to defer an explanation, 
which I felt convinced, could only prove satis- 
factory to us both. 

I therefore one day, when we rode out as 
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usual to Bellevue, broached the subject without 
reserve. 

"My dear fellow," replied Staunton, "I 
am delighted you have mentioned this, because, 
if left unexplained, it might have caused some 
coolness or misunderstanding between us ; and 
indeed I felt so awkwardly situated, that I 
knew not how to allude to an affair, which, 
under any other circumstance, would have re- 
mained for ever, as a matter of honour, buried 
in my breast. 

" I quite agree with you that Mademoiselle 
is either a most determined flirt, or that she is 
making a desperate effort to get a husband; 
and, that, — for reasons best known to herself, 
— without any loss of time. She finds it 
*no go' with you, and — there is no use 
mincing the matter — is now, I frankly own, 
making the most marked advances to your 
humble servant, who, on your account, is much 
puzzled how to act." 

"Make love to her, my dear fellow; by 
all means make love to her, to her heart's 
content," said I, not a little piqued at the con- 
duct of Mademoiselle. " You have now my 
full consent to do so, and I freely make her 
over to you; only take care not to commit 
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yourself, for she is sly as a fox and slippery 
as an eel. However, I must confess that I 
should like to have some ocular proof of her 
fickleness and infidelity to, — as she was 
lately pleased to term me, — her premier et 
seul amow !'' 

Staunton, who was far more experienced in 
such matters than myself, laughed heartily at 
Mademoiselle M^lanie's professions of inno- 
cence and love, and agreed, — if I wished it, 
— to give me that very day, all the required 
proofs. " For/' continued he, " I think such 
a Uttle varmint is but fair game, after the coup 
she has played you, — ^has, probably, played 
many others, and will, no doubt, likewise 
play me, the very first opportunity she may 
have. I am only surprised, that with her 
amorous or flirting propensities, she should 
hitherto have avoided getting into some serious 
scrape.'' 

As we were that day to partake of a 
dSjeuner at the Doctor's, whom, by the way, 
I began to suspect of being a party in the 
manoeuvres of Mademoiselle : it was agreed that 
I should leave Bellevue at an early hour, with 
the professed intention of continuing my 
sketch, whilst Staunton, who was to remain 
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foehind^ should — at a certain time and spot, 
in one of the adjoining woods, — afford me 
full evidence of the mutability of Melanie's 
most loving heart. 

At the appointed hour I noiselessly ap- 
proached the "rendezvous," along one of those 
grass-grown alleys, which, for the convenience 
of the chase, intersect in every direction the 
royal forests in the neighbourhood of Ver- 
sailles ; and turning suddenly into a carrefour, 
or central space, from whence generally branch 
several of these rides, I beheld my fair Dul- 
cinea and George Staunton seated very lovingly 
together on a mossy bank, beneath the shade 
of an aged oak. 

Respectfully raising my hat, whilst I very 
poHtely said : " Mille pardons. Mademoiselle, 
pour vous avoir ainsi derange," I cantered on 
towards the Doctor's house, where, of course, 
I said nothing about the recent rencontre in 
the wood, but patiently awaited the return of 
my friend, who came in due course of time ; 
Mademoiselle however, did not appear. Then 
mounting our horses, we bade adieu to our 
manoeuvring hosts, who, as I was afterwards 
informed, were privy to the whole plot. 

When we were quite out of ear-shot. 
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Staunton burst into — as I then thought — a 
most preposterous fit of unseasonable mirth, in 
which, though with a very ill grace, I found 
myself obliged to join. 

" Well, old fellow," said he, " you timed 
your arrival most admirably. Since obtaining 
your permission to break ground, I have made 
wonderful progress in the siege ; and find the 
young lady does not object to flirt to any 
extent, provided the chance of a husband is 
thereby to be obtained.'' 

" And you will, of course, — except in the 
latter — indulge all her 'fantasies;' but, my 
good fellow, beware ! for, with due deference 
to your experience in such matters, allow me 
to say you are treading on dangerous ground." 

" Never fear," said he ; " but do you 
repent your offer? or do you still hand her 
willingly over to me ?" 

" Not at all ! Take her by all means ! " 
was my reply ; " but I should like to : lui 
faire mes adieuXy and give her a little of my 
mind, before I take a final leave." 

" You are not yet half a philosopher," 
laughingly remarked Staunton ; " mais cela 
viendra, I suppose ; and what you desire, can 
very easily be done." 
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" I have already concocted the whole 
scheme," rejoined I, " having purposely for- 
gotten at Bellevue some portion of this day's 
sketch ; we will, if you have no objection, stop 
at the next cabaret, and when it gets dusk, 
I will gallop back for the drawing, and, no 
doubt, shall find an opportunity to effect the 
object I have in view/' 

Staunton willingly acceded to this proposal; 
we pulled up accordingly at the door of a 
humble tenement, where in large white letters, 
on a red ground, were legibly written the 
words, " On loge ici a pied et a cheval ;'' 
and having called for a bottle of vin ordi- 
naire, we discussed over it the events of the 
day, until the approaching darkness favoured 
my designs. Then, mounting my nag, I 
cantered off, to bid an eternal adieu to Ma- 
demoiselle Melanie. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



' LA SALLE d'ARMEs/' 



" 111 fared it then with Roderick Dhu, 
That on the ground his targe he threw, 
Whose brazen knots and tough bull-hide, 
Had death so often dashed aside ; 
For practised abroad his arms to wield, 
Fitz- James's blade was sword and shield." 

Walter Scott. 

Such proceedings as those narrated in the 
foregoing chapters, are, — I allow, — ^in a moral 
point of view, open to considerable censure ; 
still, it must be admitted that they were 
accompanied by attenuating circumstances, 
which, if not justifying my conduct, may 
certainly in some measure, serve to palliate 
the same. 

It must be remembered that we were both 
very young; and although Staunton might 
have been the most initiated of the two in 
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the wicked ways of the world; I can safely 
say, that at this period, neither of us were 
addicted to profligate pursuits. 

The Royal Military College, where we had 
spent that critical period of our lives, when the 
fiery passions of youth first develope them- 
selves with opening manhood, presented fewer 
incentives to deviate from the paths of virtue, 
than most other public institutions frequented 
by youths of a similar age. 

UnUke the Universities, — where Tempta- 
tion appears invested in the silken garb of 
luxury and refinement, — at the Royal Military 
College, she generally presented herself undis- 
guised, with all her naked deformity exposed 
to view ; and when thus arrayed, will, generally 
speaking, rather tend to repel and disgust, 
than to allure a youthful and uncorrupted 
mind. 

Neither of us could be called innately de- 
praved, nor had we been made so by previous 
education; but when a very beautiful, de- 
signing, and (as I afterwards found out) un- 
principled girl, endeavoured by the most artful 
blandishments to entrap us in her wiles ; we 
may perhaps be pardoned for giving way, in 
a certain degree, to the great temptation 
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thus wantonly thrown in our path; and for 
having had recourse to the measures we em- 
ployed for the purpose of unmasking such 
duplicity and art. 

Having oflFered this explanation, due to 
morals as well as truth ; I shall now proceed 
to relate the results of my farewell visit to 
Mademoiselle de Crespigny : — 

As I reached the gates of Bellevue, the 
long lingering twilight of a summer's day was 
fading into the indistinctness and obscurity 
of approaching night ; I dismounted and rang 
the bell ; the servant to my inquiries, replied 
that Monsieur and Madame had gone out to 
spend the evening with some of their neigh- 
bours, but that Mademoiselle was in the 
garden watering her favourite plants. 

Consigning the nag to his care, and saying 
that I wished to get some papers left in the 
saloon, I hastily traversed the house, sallied 
forth into the garden, and after ascertaining that 
Mademoiselle was not watering her favourite 
plants, I next bent my steps towards the 
shaded berceau, or arbour, the former scene of 
so many a pleasant Ute-a-Ute. 

Judge, Reader, of my surprise, when, on 
turning suddenly into the leafy bower, I most 
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inopportunely intruded on Mademoiselle, fami- 
liarly seated on a gentleman's knee, and under 
very similar circumstances to those, when a 
few hours previously, I had so rudely inter- 
rupted her loving conference with my good 
firiend Staunton, in the wood. 

" MillC' pardons, Mademoiselle, pour vous 
avoir encore une seconde fois ainsi derang^," 
again repeated I ; doffing once more, most 
respectfully my hat. 

" Mille tonnerres ! " ejaculated an angry 
voice ; which the jingle of ringing spurs, and 
the clattering of a metal scabbard, unmis- 
takably proclaimed to emanate from a son 
of Mars. 

" Mille tonnerres. Monsieur ! vous me 
rendrez raison de cette '' 

Whatever might have followed, lay perdu 
behind Mademoiselle Melanie's fair hand; 
which, as far as the surrounding obscurity 
permitted me to judge, was then placed over 
the mouth of this irate man of war. 

" Tais-toi, Henri, tais-toi, pour Tamour 
de Dieu,'* exclaimed she, in an agitated and 
tremulous tone of voice. 

Whether the familiar appellation applied 
to myself, or to the fierce unknown — ^for in 
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the darkness of that shadowy bower, I coold 
barely distinguish the outline of a tall martial 
figore ; while from my m<»e exposed position, 
1 was no doubt clearly visible to Aim — ^whether, 
as I have said, '' Henri" were meant for me; 
or whether the favoured stranger rejoiced in 
the same cognomen as myself, was then of 
little import. 

" Bon soir. Mademoiselle." " Monsieur, au 
revoir," said I, with my politest bow, as turn- 
ing on my heel, I left the happy pair to finish 
as they pleased, their interrupted tete-d-tSte. 

On recounting my adventure to Staunton, 
he certainly laughed, and seemed to enjoy the 
joke ; but his laugh appeared to me, not quite 
so much da petto, as it had been, on the oc- 
casion of his supplanting me in the affection 
of Mademoiselle. This was, however, human 
nature : he had then laughed at my discomfi- 
ture ; he was now laughing at his own ; and 
as a French author very justly observes: 
" on trouve toujours du plaisir, dans les mal- 
heurs de ses meilleurs amis." 

We, however, came to the conclusion that 
it were better to drop the acquaintance of a 
young lady who required such a plurality of 
beaux ; and this resolution, with the concur- 
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rence of Captain O'Donaghue, (to whom we 
communicated this laughable adventure) being 
firmly adhered to; the "military sketch" of 
that part of the country, was much sooner 
concluded, than it no doubt, otherwise would 
have been. 

I must here mention, that fencing was 
among the various military acquirements in 
which we were then instructed; we had a 
first-rate ^* maitre d'eacrime ;'' many of the 
pupils excelled in the use of the small sword ; 
and having from boyhood been initiated in 
the art, both Staunton and I were then very 
expert with the foils, and consequently, great 
favourites with our instructor: Monsieur de 
Labruyere, who would often invite us to his 
salle d'armes; which was much frequented, 
not only by his own Sieves^ but likewise by 
many amateurs, amongst whom were some- 
times included the officers composing the gar- 
rison of Versailles. 

Now, a few days after our last adventure 
at Bellevue, it so happened that, during our 
afternoon stroll, we paid a visit to Monsieur 
de Labruyere*s salle d^armes. 

The old gentleman, — proud of the pro- 
ficiency he was pleased to say I had acquired 
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under his tuition, — took every opportunity of 
displaying my acquirements. On the present 
occasion, he asked me to take a foil ; and, 
with a complimentary speech as to my skill, 
addressed to a group of French officers who 
happened to be present, invited any of them 
to engage with me in a hotte d'armes. 

Instantly a tall, dark, fierce-looking, mous- 
tachioed fellow, in the uniform of the Gardes- 
du-Corps, — bearing the name of Monsieur de 
St. R^my, — stepped forward, and, with an ap- 
parent unusual alacrity, stripped to his work. 

I did not recognise his face ; but fancied 
I had some sort of indistinct idea, that the 
outline of his figure, and his tone of voice 
were not entirely unknown to me. 

The officer in question was a fine-looking 
fellow, of apparently about thirty years of age ; 
and appeared as if he imagined that his threat- 
ening aspect would instantly annihilate such a 
stripling as I was then. 

I could not help remarking a savage and 
ominous expression visibly depicted on this 
man's forbidding countenance, as he seemed 
bent on selecting the stiffest and heaviest foil, 
out of the number, which were placed ready 
for use in a corner of the room : and — if 
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the truth must be told, — I would, but for very 
shame, have declined an encounter with so for- 
midable an antagonist; in competing with 
whom, if his skill only approached his evi- 
dently superior strength, methought I could 
stand but little chance. 

However, reflecting that Monsieur de La- 
bruyere, who was probably aware of my oppo- 
nent's qualifications, would not willingly over- 
match one of his own pupils ; and there being 
moreover, no visible means of avoiding the en- 
counter, I e'en pulled off my coat, and, having 
donned the usual appurtenances of sandals, 
mask, and glove, took post with all the con- 
fidence I could command, opposite Monsieur 
de St. Remy. 

We went through the customary graceful 
preliminaries to an assaut^ or passage of arms: 
saluting each other, as well as the surrounding 
company, with our weapons, and then threw 
ourselves en garde ; when my adversary imme- 
diately assuming the offensive, prosecuted his 
attack, with a vehemence and fierceness, quite 
unusual at such friendly meetings. 

The object of my antagonist, appeared not 
so much to display the skill and science he 
might possess, as to inflict on me the greatest 
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possible amount of punishment, with a heavy 
and unpliant foil. 

Violent from the very onset, the coolness 
with which I at first successfully stood on the 
defensive, and repelled his furious assault, ap- 
peared to work him up to a state of mad- 
dened frenzy; and I soon perceived, that, 
although I had the advantage in science, and 
that, had we been engaged with pointed 
weapons, instead of foils, he most likely would 
have fared the worst ; yet, as he continued, 
contrary to the established rules of fence, to 
thrust at me in the most aggravating way, 
even after having been touched himself, I at 
last lost both temper and self-command, and, 
to use a technical term, a contest enferrailleur 
ensued, in which his superior strength and 
vigour gave him greatly the advantage over me. 

Instead of elevating his hand on making a 
thrust, as is usual in Sibiendly assaut d'armes; 
he held the weapon straight, so as to cause 
it to strike with the greatest force against my 
breast. In this manner, he had already broken 
a tolerably stiff Solingen blade ; and it more- 
over struck me, that on straightening his 
weapon, by drawing it under his foot after 
delivering one of those vicious thrusts, he 
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had manage4 intentionally to divest it of the 
leather covering, caUed le bouton : a small pad 
or cushion fastened on the end of the blade, in 
order, as much as possible, to serve for a pro- 
tection against the rough iron knob termina- 
ting its point. 

Exasperated to the highest degree at the 
unprovoked enmity evinced by my antago- 
nist, I Ukewise in the same manner tore oflF 
the bouton from my foil, and, attacked him 
with as much violence as he still continued 
to display, notwithstanding the repeated ad- 
monitions of Monsieur de Labruyere, who 
wished to put a stop to the assaut. 

All skill and science were now set aside 
in the evident determination to inflict on each 
other, the greatest possible injury the nature of 
our weapons would permit. 

I had undoubtedly the worst of this rough 
game; for after receiving en prime, a desperate 
lunge from me, my adversary, quick as light- 
ning, brought his weapon down on mine, en 
quarte, with such a degree of violence, that 
the foil flew out of my hand ; and, whilst thus 
defenceless, he made at me a straight and 
most malicious thrust. The point of his un- 
leathered blade tore through my shirt, pene- 
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trated my side, and glancing off a rib, inflicted a 
wide, though neither deep nor dangerous gash. 

A murmur of disapprobation ran through 
the whole salle d^armes. Speechless with rage, 
bleeding and smartingfrom my wound, — which, 
after all, was nothing more than a scratch, — I 
believe I used no measured terms towards the 
man who had shown, — as I then believed, — 
such groundless animosity towards me; and I 
would gladly, with more effective weapons, 
have settled our quarrel on the spot; but a 
general interference now took place, and we 
were forcibly separated. 

Staunton, who had hitherto silently but 
indignantly beheld the brutal conduct of Mon- 
sieur de St. Remy, now interfered. "You 
appear, sir," said he, addressing the latter, 
" you appear rather fond of rough play ; it is, 
however, a pity, for your own credit, as well 
as that of the service to which you have 
the honour to belong, that your mighty valour 
should have been displayed on a youth so 
unequal to you, not only in yeai's, but also in 
strength of arm." 

" Eh I qui es tu, jeune fanfaron, qui oses te 
meler de ce qui ne te regarde pas?" fiercely 
responded the Garde-du-Corps. 
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" Le jeune fanfaron, for the present,'' re- 
plied Staunton, laying a stress on the last 
word ; " would be happy to indulge Monsieur 
in a still rougher game, if he dares and will con- 
descend to stand up for a few minutes with 
these weapons," pointing to a formidable pair 
of single-sticks hanging up crosswise against 
the wall. 

Monsieur de St. Remy appeared rejoiced 
at having the opportunity of severely punish- 
ing the insolence and presumption of — as he 
termed Staunton — ^l fanfaron d^ecolier, and 
instantly grasped one of the single - sticks, 
but without taking off his ,mask. 

Now, it so happened that my friend, after 
leaving the Royal Military College, had passed 
some time at one of the German universities, 
where, amongst various other accomplishments, 
he had learnt to perfection the use of the 
broadsword, and was, moreover, a first-rate 
shot with both rifle and pistol ; especially with 
the latter weapon, in the use of which he more 
particularly excelled. He had already been 
engaged in one or two broadsword encounters, 
resulting from those brawls so common at the 
German universities, when his opponents had 
felt the effects of his vigour and his skill. 
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With such qualifications : a dauntless heart, 
a quick eye, a powerful arm, and steady hand ; 
George Staiinton, — at the time perfectly cool 
and collected, — was, spite of his youth, much 
more than a match for the fiery and excited 
Garde-du-Corps, who, with theatrical attitudes 
and exclamations, now dared my friend to 
approach. 

Staunton very composedly divested himself 
of his upper garments ; bared to the shoulder 
his magnificently muscular arm — of which, by 
the way, he was not a httle proud — and, with 
uncovered face and head, threw himself grace- 
fully in position, at the " hanging guard," 
looking at that moment the heau idial of 
an athlete, or gladiator of ancient times. 

Seeing his adversary uncovered, the Garde- 
du-Corps removed his visor, and hurling it 
with violence to the ground, instantly took the 
initiative in the attack. 

A breathless silence reigned around ; not a 
sound was to be heard, save the clattering of 
the sticks, as blows were at the first onset 
successfully parried and exchanged. 

A few seconds, however, sufficed to show 
that the French officer, whatever his skill in 
handling the foil, was by no means a match 
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for Staunton's German broadsword play, which 
completely baffled him on every tack. 

His fiercest cuts were always successfully 
parried, with a scientific skill that elicited 
from the spectators, and even from the 
French officers around, a murmur of admira- 
tion and applause; for, unlike the commis- 
sioned ranks in our service, continental officers 
are proud, not only of wearing, but of being 
able to use their swords, and can duly appre. 
ciate this accomplishment in others. Nor did 
our youthful heau aahreur confine himself to 
merely warding oflF the furious attacks of his 
enraged adversary. Every parry was succeeded 
by a corresponding riposte, — with what effect 
was manifest, by sundry well-defined crimson 
and bluish stripes along his opponent's arm, 
and across his cheek ; whilst such parts of his 
person as, owing to his clothes, did not show 
signs of Staunton's skill and strength of arm, 
often loudly resounded to the sharp applica- 
tion of the seasoned ash. 

Smarting under such severe punishment, 
maddened with pain, and actually foaming at 
the, mouth, St. Bimy rushed desperately in, to 
close on Staunton, whose choler also evidently 
began to rise. Springing nimbly on one side, 
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SO as to avoid the furious onslaught of the 
Garde-du-Corps, he dealt him such a blow 
across the bridge of his nose, as at once to 
blacken both eyes, and cause a copious flow of 
blood, mingled with involuntary tears. Then 
seizing him with his left hand, Staunton held 
him as in a vice, firmly pinioned to the wall, 
the point of the single-stick forcibly pressed 
against his throat. 

There was now an immediate rush to sepa- 
rate the combatants. Monsieur de St. R6my 
was led away by his friends, uttering all the 
while a torrent of invectives and abuse ; at the 
same time insisting on having ample satisfac- 
tion; which Staunton assured him he would 
most willingly accord. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

consequences of a visit to the " palais 
royal/' 

" Where kings and queens did whilom once reside, 
Now Paphian girls were known to sing £md smile ; 
And monks might deem their time w£is come again, 
If ancient tales say true, nor wrong those holy men.*' 
Parodied from ChUde Harold, 

On leaving Monsieur de Labruyere's salle 
d'armes, we decided on immediately consulting 
our friend Captain O'Donaghue, as to the most 
advisable mode of proceeding after what had 
occurred. 

The conduct of the French officer had 
been so markedly gross and insulting, that I 
felt it due not only to my own feelings, but 
also to the commission which I held, to call 
him to account: neither did Staunton feel 
disposed to overlook Monsieur de St. Remy's 
behaviour towards himself. 
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Captain O'Donaghue enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being an undoubted authority in every- 
thing appertaining to " affairs of honour." We 
therefore agreed that we could not take the 
advice of a more competent person, and ac- 
cordingly repaired to the Captain's quarters, 
situated in a narrow, unfrequented, little back- 
street, and whose humble appearance corre- 
sponded with — what was the case in the pre- 
sent instance — the not unfrequently slender 
revenues of a " Half-Pay." 

On being ushered into the Captain's room, 
we found the worthy son of Erin engaged in 
discussing alone, a bottle of vin ordinaire^ after 
an early dinner. 

" It's welcome, boys, ye are ! " said the 
Captain, in purest Milesian. " Now, Marie," 
added he, addressing the servant in very good 
Irish French ; " bring us a bottle of Bordeaux ; 
and, my lads, you shall taste a glass of raal good 
chateau margaux, and no mistake." 

In vain we protested, that not having yet 
dined, we could not well judge of his claret. 
The Captain was inexorable ; and obliged us 
nolens volens^ to partake of the wine, ere he 
would listen to what we had to say. 

" By the powers of Moll Kelly ! " exclaimed 
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he, after having heard all the particulars we 
related ; " sure, His a regular case of * pistols 
and coflfee for two/ and no mistake." 

" You're both very young," added he, after 
pondering awhile, " to be engaged in such an 
aflPair ; but sure there's no manes of backing out. 
Here are you," addressing himself to me, " a 
full ensign; as riglar an officer, bearing his 
Majesty's commission, as the great Duke him- 
self. You've been grossly and publicly insulted, 
and that likewise by a foreign officer! No, 
by the powers! there's only one thing to be 
done in your case ; and, sure, there's only one 
thing to be done in yours also," said he, turn- 
ing round to Staunton ; " and though 'tis a 
bad business, I'm not sorry you should have 
put it into the hands of one, who's ex- 
pariance in such matters, will ensiu^e your 
having anyhow fair play." 

O'Donaghue then requested the fullest par- 
ticulars as to how the quarrel had originated, 
and could not bring himself to believe that 
Monsieur de St. Remy, if in his senses, would 
have acted in such a manner without some 
good and valid cause. 

" Neither of us can recollect ever meeting, 
or even seeing the fellow before," replied I ; 
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" and yet there was something which appeared 
familiar to my ear in the tone of his voice, as 
if it were not the first time I had heard it, but 
when or where I cannot say." 

The Captain filled at once both his meer- 
schaum and his glass; appearing for a while 
to be buried in smoke and thought. At last, 
as if a bright idea had suddenly struck him, he 
placed his pipe on the table and exclaimed : 

" Sure, faith ! and I've hit it off ! Maybe 
this Monsieur de St. Remy is one and the 
same with the fierce gentleman of the jingling 
spurs, whom you so inconvaniently disturbed 
the other evening in Ma'amselle Malawny's 
garden summer-house." 

The truth now flashed on me like light- 
ning. That voice was assuredly identical — 
the dim outline of the tall figure I had so 
indistinctly seen amid the dark recesses of that 
leafy bower -^ the jingling spurs and clanking 
scabbard — all evidently appertained to one 
and the same person : and that individual was 
undoubtedly my late antagonist Monsieiu: de 
St. Remy, who, probably actuated by feelings 
of jealousy and revenge, had so grossly in- 
sulted me in the manner I have described ! 

Having settled this point, the Captain,. 
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who kindly undertook to act on the occasion 
as our friend, started immediately on his 
errand ; and in order to avoid remark, it was 
agreed, that on the conclusion of his embassy, 
we should all meet at Viroflai, a beautiful little 
village situated on the borders of one of the 
royal forests surrounding Versailles, and about 
a mile and a half from the latter place. 

It so happened, that on the day in ques- 
tion, Viroflai was the scene of one of those 
riu-al f&tes, which so often enliven with dance 
and song the happy peasantry of France. 

Leaving O'Donaghue to proceed on his 
hostile message, we sauntered along under the 
shady elms of the Avenue de Paris ; and reach- 
ing in due time the scene of rustic festivity, 
took our seats at one of the many tables spread 
out under the shade, where the lively strains 
of music had already evoked the stirring spirit 
of the dance. 

At our summons, the gccrqon of the restau- 
rant appeared with la carte, and we were soon 
engaged in discussing the merits of a cdtelette 
a la Maintenon, whilst surveying the happy 
rustic groups around. 

True to his appointment, we were in due 
time joined by the worthy Captain. He stated 
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that he had not been able to see Monsieur de 
St. R^my; who, — he was informed by the 
medical officer under whose charge the latter 
had placed himself, — was in a high state of 
fever, produced by excitement, as much as by 
a severe injury inflicted on one of his eyes. 

It appeared that the stout ash stick 
wielded by Staunton's herculean arm, had 
not only thus disabled his adversary, but that 
his personal beauty was likewise much im- 
paired by the punishment he had received; 
whilst undergoing which, his nasal organ had 
also suflfered considerable damage. 

It was therefore perhaps as well, that 
under existing circumstances, our hot-headed 
Irish friend had not succeeded in obtaining 
the desired interview ; and it was settled he 
should on the following day see a friend ap- 
pointed by Monsieur de St. Remy, whom 
the surgeon pronounced would not probably 
be able to leave His room for several days. 

Instead, therefore, of having the business 
settled immediately, as we wished, we were 
thus kept in all the uncertainty of suspense; 
a position which I for one, in this my first 
" affair of honour," must confess I considered 
undesirable in the extreme. 
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However, as there was no alternative, we 
consoled ourselves as philosophically as we 
could, for this unavoidable delay. The Cap- 
tain, who was an inveterate smoker, took out 
his cigars ; and we were shortly joined by a 
couple of young University men of our ac- 
quaintance, who had run over for a little re- 
laxation to France ; and who, it may be ob- 
served en passanty had already initiated us 
into more dissipation, than we should ever 
have dreamt of, but for their precepts, and the 
example which they set. - 

Ere separating; we, at their invitation, 
agreed to make together an excursion to Paris, 
on the occasion oi ^ grande f&te, about to take 
place in the " Champs Elys^es." 

When the excitement of the events of that 
day was over — when I had retired to rest, and 
to commune with my pillow and my thoughts, 
I can well recollect the unpleasant sensations 
with which I was then assailed. 

Courage is no doubt an admirable qualifi- 
cation for eveiy man to possess \ and though I 
determined not to suflFer mine^ to ooze out like 
Bob Acre's, — still I am bound to admit, that 
with the knowledge of what was pending, my 
feelings were on that evening, not the most 
agreeable in the world! 
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These sensations I can even now most 
vividly recall ; as in after-life is generally the case 
with any particular events, forming, as it were, 
a new paragraph, — a fresh episode — ^in our 
former youthful career; whereas more recent 
occurrences are frequently erased from the 
book of memory, shortly after being recorded 
therein. 

A youth's first friendship, his first quarrel, 
his first impression of that mighty passion: 
love; the first real, or imaginary danger he 
has encountered; the first honours he may 
attain ; his first step in the path of dissipation 
or of vice — all such, are events and periods of 
his life, seldom to be obliterated by the hand 
of time. They stand out, — as if traced in 
italics, — through the succeeding Chapters of 
his subsequent career ! 

Ranking high in the list of such events, 
must I record my adventure in the aalle 
d'armes; likewise our projected excursion to 
Paris, which shortly afterwards took place, 
and the particulars of which I will now duly 
recount. 

Our proposed expedition occurred, as I 
have already, said, on the occasion oi^kgrande 
fSte, to be celebrated at the Champs Elys^es : 
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that beautiful promenade which throws those 
of so many other European capitals so far into 
the shade. 

We sauntered for a while amidst the busy, 
bustUng crowd that thronged the scene ; and 
after witnessing many gay hoUday sights, — 
fix>m the lofty and slippery mats de cocaine, 
to the more homely " thimble-rig" of an 
English fair, — our firiends proposed that we 
should adjourn for dinner to Vary's celebrated 
Restaurant. 

Making, therefore, the best of our way to 
the Palais Royal, we soon found ourselves in- 
stalled in this most famous gastronomic temple 
of modern times. 

V^ry ! High-Priest of Epicurus ! Prede- 
cessor of the still greater and far more glorious 
Soyer ! now of immortal Crimean fame (more 
deserving, probably, of honours and rewards, 
than many of those, on whom honours and 
rewards have been conferred), V^ry, ''idole du 
gourmand et du gastronome !'' I attempt not 
to depict in these humble pages and in sober 
prose, all the unrivalled glories of thy luxu- 
rious shrine, at which we then bowed the 
knee, — crowning our devotion with libations 
of rosy wine ! 
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It was late ere we left the " Salon du 
Restaurant." Then, flushed and excited as 
we were with wine, — we were led, under the 
guidance of our more experienced " Univer- 
sity" acquaintances (who appeared to be fully- 
initiated into all the mysteries of this Paphian 
Palace), to visit such scenes and places as 
cannot be here described; whilst my friend 
and I incurred the ridicule of our worthy 
Mentors, at the ill -concealed expression of 
disgust, with which we then beheld vice and 
dissipation arrayed in the most transparent 
garb. 

Strange, indeed, did it appear, that men 
avowedly brought up for the profession of the 
Church, should thus not only openly follow 
the allurements of vice, themselves, but seek 
likewise, to plunge others into the same turbid 
stream! And yet, in after life, have I seen 
one of these very men, inculcating from the 
pulpit, the pure and sacred doctrines of the 
Christian faith ! 

Could I, in that position, respect or 
reverence such a man? Could his audience 
have respected him, had they known the 
polluted course of his early youth? Where- 
fore, then, did such a person, with such pro- 
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pensities and pursuits, ever dream of entering 
the holy precincts of the Church ? 

I will tell you why : There was a " living'* 
in the family; this man's sister's husband's 
brother was a bishop; he had "interest" in 
the Church; hence, although «o little calcu- 
lated for this Sacred profession, he took orders 
and became a priest. The surplice covering, 
no doubt, all his former sins ! 

Such, I admit, may be an extreme, an ex- 
ceptional case ; still it is a case which may 
possibly occur, and goes far to prove, that here 
likewise do we much require " Reform."* 



Neither of us possessed — 'as the reader 
may perhaps have already |)erceived — ^many 
of the qualifications of an anchorite or a saint ; 
for having been educated at a public school, we 
were as early initiated into certain mysteries, 
as most other youths of our own time of ilife. 
I have, however, elsewhere observed, that the 
Royal Military College had, at least, in this 
respect, the advantage of not affording those 

* See on this subject a leading article in l^e 
** Times " 'of January 6lst, 1856. 

VOL. I. P 
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facilities to " refined" dissipation — if I may 
be permitted such a terra — as are sometimes 
to be met with at other educational establish- 
ments for youth. 

A Sandhurst cadet, to become — at the time 
I speak of — radically vicious, must previously 
have thrown off all those gentlemanly ideas 
and sentiments, in which he had probably been 
nurtured in his childhood and earlier years ; 
and hence, — though with more attractive blan- 
dishments held before us than had ever pre- 
viously been within our reach, — we both turned 
with abhorrence and disgust from that turbid 
pool of vice, into which our companions would 
have gladly seen us immersed. 

We had, as I have said before, poured 
forth copious libations to the "rosy god;" 
and — although withholding our homage from 
those Paphian shrines, at which we had been 
introduced, — excited as we then were with 
drink, our tempters found less diflSculty than 
they probably otherwise would have met, in 
drawing us into temptation of another kind. 

Turning up a dark and narrow staircase, 
leading from an obscure back-alley, we sud- 
denly found ourselves in a magnificent, bril- 
liantly-lighted-up saloon. Heaps of gold and 
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silver lay in scattered piles, on a large table 
covered with green cloth, around which stood 
a silent crowd, on whose anxious countenances 
the most intense interest was painfully por- 
trayed. 

Our trusty Mentors had inveigled us into 
one of those numerous gambling-houses, or 
" hells," where the blind goddess of Fortune 
dispensed her capricious frovnis and favours 
at the well-known game of rouge et noir. 

These young gentlemen, who appeared to 
be flush of cash, boldly staked their gold. 
Elated with wine, fearful of ridicule, and with 
the false shame, of not wishing to be con- 
sidered mean-spirited or parsimonious, I dar- 
ingly cast a five-franc piece upon the board. 
It was the last remnant of my purse ; and most 
anxiously did I await the result of this my first 
venture of the kind, 

I was successful : I doubled and redoubled 
my stakes. Fortune smiled upon me still. 

The demon of perdition urged me on ; I 
changed from red to black ; I cast down my 
whole winnings on a single die. 

" Le noir gagne, le rouge perd," thrilled 
on my intently listening ear. I eagerly ga- 
thered up the accumulated store, and felt a 
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wild thrill of excitement rush kistantaneously 
through every vein. I became fully possessed 
by the fell spirit of the gambling fiend, who 
still treacherously decoyed me on. I raked 
towards me a heap of silver, and next boldly 
laid down my stakes in gold. 

Fortune still continued to favour me in a 
most extraordinary degree: no sooner had I 
staked a sum on a particular colour, than that 
colour was sure to win. 

The eyes of the whole room were fixed 
upon the fortunate young " Anglais ; " and I 
was now possessed of a large sum in gold. 

Had prudence, then, regulated my conduct, 
I might have secured my prize, and perhaps 
have become a gambler for the remainder of 
my life. 

Fortunately for me, it was not thus de- 
creed ; and my good star prevailed. Elated 
with success, I cast down in a heap, the whole 
of my former gains. A moment of thrilling, 
of indescribable suspense, ensued : and next 
instant, Ibeheld all my lately-acquired treasure, 

swept off from before my eyes 1 

« « jK « m 

I had been cleared out literally of every 
sou ; but I had also been providentially saved 
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fi*om the contagion of a disease, whose con- 
sequences would have been more fatal than 
death itself ! 

At that moment I registered a vow, which 
has never been infringed. 

As I remained, stunned, bewildered, almost 
senseless, — at this sudden rebuff of the fickle 
goddess, in whose smiles I had so recently and 
securely basked; and whilst stupefied and 
reeling as from the effects of some unexpected 
blow, I was aroused from my stnpor by a 
violent fracas throughout the room. 

Loud and abusive language, — from what 
cause I could not tell, — succeeded by the dead, 
dull sound of heavy blows, was followed by a 
regu&r and universal " row/* 

' The "gendarmes" soon made their appear- 
ance; on which the^e was a general rush towards 
the door* I followed unconsciously the cur- 
rent of the stream, and succeeded in effecting 
an exit into the street, where I saw my late 
companions,- together with many others — in 
spite of vehement protestations of innocence 
-»— forcibly carried off, in drder to be safely 
lodged at the " Salle de la Police." 

Thus, in the midst of a stormy and rainy 
night, and twelve or fourteen miles from home. 
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did I find myself turned friendless and penni- 
less adrift, in one of those obscure purlieus of 
the Palais Royal, enjoying aught save good 
repute, as the acknowledged haunts of villany 
and vice. 

Now completely sobered in every way, I 
mechanically — as I stood under the dim light 
of a flickering passage-lamp — examined each 
pocket, to ascertain if I had still the where- 
withal remaining, to defray the expense of a 
lodging, or of conveyance home, — supposing 
I were so fortunate as to meet with any, at 
this late hour of the night. 

My search, alas ! proved fruitless ; I was, — 
as I had anticipated, — left without a single 
sou! I wanted to know the hour. I felt for 
my watch ^ that^ too, was gone ! and its loss 
grieved me the more, as it had been a valued 
gift. Large drops of perspiration stood upon 
my brow — I wished to wipe them off* — but 
found that my pocket-handkerchief had like- 
wise disappeared! 

Cursing such egregious folly, and with an 
adjuration, which Englishmen are apt to use, I 
started amidst rain, mud, wind, and storm, to 
wend back in solitude and on foot, my long 
and dreary way. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE DUEL. 



" Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee." 

Hamlet. 

The morning had just dawned when I reached 
home, and not wishing to disturb the inmates, 
by seeking to gain admittance at so unseason- 
able an hour, I roused up my friend Captain 
O'Donaghue, who readily gave me a comfort- 
able couch, on which I gladly reposed, thankful 
to have a couple of hours' sleep, after the 
mental excitement and bodily fatigue, in which 
I had passed the whole of the previous night. 
At breakfast, I related all that had occurred 
in the Palais Royal. The Captain was severe 
in his strictures on the conduct of the Univer- 
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•ity " Bucks," — as he termed our friends, — 
who had led us thus astray ; and after a shwt 
lecture on the evils of gambling, he laughed 
heartily at my being obliged to return on 
foot from Paris, where the rest of the party 
had, no doubt, been kept in durance vile 
during the night, but were by this time most 
probably released. 

Breakfast over, I returned to my ovm 
quarters, when I received a very severe, 
though well-merited reprimand, as did like- 
wise my friend Staunton, who returned in 
the course of the day; having, — as Captain 
O'Donaghue surmised, — been instantly re- 
leased on appearing in the morning at the 
Prefecture de la Police. 

We talked over our respective adventures 
of the night, resolving at the same time never 
to commit similar follies again. For my own 
part, the result of the gambling transaction I 
had been engaged in, acted as a salutary 
lesson which I never forgot; and for the 
future we gave a wide berth to our recent 
acquaintances: the University " Bucks.'* 

The two succeeding days passed away in 
the usual routine of study, a^d occupations 
of various kinds ; whien a ^mmo^s ^o^ 
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Captain O'Donaghae waa the prelude to a 
hx more senoua affair. 

The reader, no doubt, bears in mind the 
occurrences which took place at Monsieur de 
loLhrny ere' ^ salle d'armes;. occurrences whose 
unavoidable results weighed often heavily upon 
my mind. 

Monsieur de St. Remy, was, it appeared, 
now sufficiently recovered from the effects of 
George Staunton's severe discipline, to be able 
to attend to the hostile communication he had 
received; and had, therefore, despatched a 
friend to Captain O'Donaghue, for the purpose 
of making those preliminary arrangeipents 
regarding the proposed meeting, which, after 
what had happened, must necessarily ensue. 

On this occasion, in my case — according 
to established custom — the choice of arms lay 
with my adversary, who, in his turn, would 
have to yield the point to Staunton : provided 
always that he survived his first encounter 
with me; but all circumstances considered, 
the chances of the contest appeared greatly 
in his favour. 

It had been decided between Captain 
O^Donaghue and the friend of Monsieur de 
St. lUmy, thai our rencontre should take 
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place early on the Mowing morning; the 
locality fixed on, being behind the equestrian 
statue of, — if I remember — Louis Quatorze ; 
at the further extremity of the " Piece d'Eau 
des Suisses," which, it appears, was a favourite 
and often selected spot, for settling affairs of 
this kind. 

To the great chagrin and disappointment 
of Captain O'Donaghue, (who possessed a 
splendid pair of hair-trigger dueUing-pistols, 
which, as he said, had often done him good 
service, and of which he was not a little 
proud,) my adversary chose the small sword, 
as tlje weapon wherewith his difference with 
me was to be brought to a close. 

" Sure, my dear'^boy," said to me the poor 
Captain, quite in despair, after communicating 
the result of his conference with the friend of 
Monsieur de St. Remy, *' Sure, 'tis a thousand 
pities not to settle the business in a gintle- 
manlike fashion with thim nate, iligant, little 
instruments, all ready for their work ! " 

"However, Staunton," added he — cheer- 
ing up apparently at the thought, — " if Beres- 
ford doesn't run the blustering fellow through 
the body, you will make sure of pinking him, 
or I'm much mistaken, after the manner in 
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which I've seen you handle thim same little 
bulldogs, at the tir aupiatolet. 

''Ah ! faith and sure there's nothing for sit- 
tling a difference of opinion, like the ' flutes ;' 
with which, in a single second, and with one 
touch of the forefinger, more business can be 
done, than by capering about like a dancing- 
master, for half an hour, with an ugly-looking 
spit in your fist ! 

" Ocb! and sure, Harry, my boy," con- 
tinued the Captain, in a most pathetic strain, 
" would that I could in this your first ' affair,' 
have taught you to mark, after my own 
fashion, that blustering fellow who appears to 
be thirsting afther your blood. 

" I'll just engage," continued he, " that I 
could have put you in the way of winging the 
ruffian, as well as I taught OTlanaghan of 
ours ; who, with one of those very popguns, 
shot — under my instructions, — a thundering 
big major of Cuirassiers, during the time of 
the Army of Occupation in France ! 

" Bad cess to this first choice of weapons, 
say I. However, we must just take the 
blessings of Providence as they come, and not 
be over nice ; but one thing I'll tell ye, boys : 
if that fellow hurts a single hair of the head 
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of either of you. Til so manage, as to have my 
choice of tools, and wfll then try to mark 
him with the branding-irons for life ; bad luck 
tohissowl!" 

The Captain next proceeded to give us 
both, much pithy advice as to how we were 
next morning to act when on the ground. 
As for Staunton, with whose skill as a pistol- 
shot he was well acquainted, and with whom 
it would be optional to make use of that 
weapon, the Captain appeared to entertain 
little apprehension, merely advising him to 
fire, quick and low; but I must candidly 
avow that what the well-meaning old soldier 
said to me, appeared far from encouraging ; I 
felt thereby my nerves considerably shaken, 
and although I ought, and no doubt did feel 
very grateful at his volunteering to shoot my 
adversary after the latter should have run me 
through the body, still I must confess that I 
would most willingly have dispensed with such 
a disinterested prdof of friendship ; and retired 
that night to bed — it cannot be said to rest — 
with a mind very much engrossed with se- 
rious reflections on the comiiig events of the 
morrow. 

I had, of course,, been all along perfectly 
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aware, after what had occurred in the salle 
d^armea, and after our first consultation with 
the Captain, that the naw fast-approaching crisis 
must eventually take place ; but my thoughts 
had been partially, diverted from the subject by 
the subsequent whirl of excitement in which 
I had been engaged ; and it was only that 
evening, when I retired to the soUtude of my 
own chamber, that I meditated on my situa- 
tion with all the seriousness that it deserved. 

I turned over in my own mind whether 
I could possibly have avoided acting as I was 
about to do; whether, — young as I might 
be, — I could, as a man, as an Englishman, 
as an officer holding his Majesty's commission, 
possibly have tamely subtnitted to the out- 
rageous conduct of the opponent I should 
shortly meet, probably in a deadly strife; and 
in which, I could not but consider, the chances 
were much against me. I put this question to 
myself, and the "small still voice" approved 
of what had been done, and told me I had 
acted right ; that I had acted in a manner 
befitting my honour, my cloth, my country, 
and myself. 

Such reasoning was, no doubt, very heroic, 
very proper, and very much to the point ; but, 
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to my shame be it confessed, I would rather 
it had applied to any one save myself. 

I next thought of home ; of ray family, and 
friends — of a fond parent and dear sister, — 
of another equally dear, — of my kind friend 
and protector the Admiral, whose precepts 
and parting advice I then recalled to mind. I 
wrote him a few hurried lines, then uttering 
a short but fervent prayer, threw myself on 
my couch, in hopes of obtaining a few hours 
of necessary repose. 

Long, however, and vainly, did I court 
" nature's soft nurse," — " to steep my senses 
in forgetfulness" — she coyishly fled from that 
fevered pillow, around which, Hke clouds in 
a tempestuous sky, rapidly flitted the recollec- 
tions of by-gone years; all assuming the most 
indistinct and phantom shapes ; till at last 
they appeared to vanish into air, and left 
me to repose in the arms of the drowsy 
god ! 

Nature, so long kept upon the rack, had 
now resumed her natural sway ; I must have 
slept soundly, for I had no further recollec- 
tion of what followed, till awakened by George 
Staunton, who had crept noiselessly into my 
room. 
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" Rouse up, old fellow," whispered he, 
" we have no time to lose." I started up, 
much refreshed by the short repose I had ob- 
tained; my toilette was soon complete; and 
by the light of the grey dawn, we furtively 
issued forth, and bent our steps towards the 
quarters of our friend O'Donaghue, whom we 
found already up and dressed. 

" I'm glad, boys, to see you so punctual," 
exclaimed the old veteran, shaking us both 
cordially by the hand. " There's nothing like 
punctuality in affairs of this sort, as in every- 
thing else; and now we'll have a cup of coffee, 
and then proceed to work." 

Marie, the CsL^tsiin' Sffouvernante, slip-shod, 
with her hair en papillote, a red cotton ker- 
chief tied around her head, and apparently in 
not the best humour in the world at being 
thus early disturbed from her slumbers ; soon 
brought in some capital ca/e au lait, 

" And now, boys," said the Captain, after 
we had imbibed the refreshing beverage, and 
he had placed the favourite case of " bull- 
dogs" under his arm, " 'tis time that we 
should be off." 

" I see," said he to Staunton, who had 
a bundle in his hand, " I see that you have 
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provided a spit for our friend Harry, who, I 
hope, will touch up that gasconadiiig fdlow, 
and teach him better manners for the fdtme ; 
bad luck to him say I ! 

** Only be cool, boys," continued the Cap- 
tain ; *' keep your hands steady, your eyes 
sharp, and your hearts in the right places, 
and 111 engage you'll come off with flying 
colours ; or else," added he, significantly 
tap{)ing his pistol case ; " O'Donaghue's mo- 
ther's son shall be after giving that chap a 
lesson which he will not forget so soon." 

In duo time we reached the appointed 
spot, towards which, from an opposite direc- 
tion, were approaching three individuals, 
amongst whom I instantly recognised Mon- 
sieur de St. Remy. 

I believe myself to be possessed of the 
usual quantum of animal courage, commonly 
allotted to man ; in boyhood and youth I had 
never, I think, been remarkable for any par- 
ticular deficiency of that essential; yet I must 
confess, at that moment to have experienced 
a certain unpleasant, nervous feeling, probably 
natural to one who for the first time con- 
templated the j possible, nay, probable ap- 
proach of a violent and sudden death, whiich 
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though detennined to wrestle with, I felt it 
might not be in my power to avert. 

Such were my sensations as I witnessed 
the preliminary arrangements for the ap- 
proaching contest ; and if it were not exactly 
" fear " that I experienced, during the few 
minutes of suspense which ensued ; it was, I 
must candidly admit, a feeling undoubtedly 
very nearly akin. 

I can recollect breathing at that moment 
a mental prayer to the Being, in whose presence 
I might soon so shortly be called ; I recollect 
praying in behalf of those dearest to me ; I re- 
collect praying for forgiveness for myself, and 
for power to bear unshrinkingly the ordeal I 
was about to undergo: I remember then 
feeling more easy in my mind. I looked at 
Staunton, he appeared perfectly cool and col- 
lected ; I next cast a glance at my adversary, 
on whose lip I fancied I beheld a sneering 
curl of hatred and contempt. 

Shame, pride, anger; the conviction that 
I was acting in a just cause; all appeared 
suddenly to rush forward to my aid; and 
when the moment of trial arrived, I think I 
may safely affirm — although most fully sen- 
sible to the awful position (on the very brink 
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ci eternity, as it were) on whidi I stood — 
that I had become perfect^ composed. 

** The braye nuin is not he who feels not fear. 
For that were brutish and irrational ; 
But he whose noble soul its fears subdues^ 
And brayelj dares the danger nature shrinks fintun.** 

The locality selected for the encounter was, 
by its quiet seclusion, one well adapted (or 
such a purpose ; and although not then much 
in a mood or position for admiring the beau- 
ties of nature, the surrounding woodland 
scenery, is now still fresh in my recollection. 
It was a quiet nook on the confines of the 
old forest of Satory ; and whilst the rising sun 
gilded the tops of the surrounding trees, and 
caused the broad, smooth expanse of water, 
stretched out below, to glisten like a silver 
sea; all around us was still enveloped in the 
deepest shade, from amidst which appeared to 
frown the gigantic equestrian statue, near 
whose dew-bespangled pedestal we stood. 

I have said that when the moment of ac- 
tion had arrived, I felt perfectly self-pos- 
sessed ; still I had a presentiment that I 
should fall ; and as I crossed swords with my 
adversary : 
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^ I glanced at wood, and lake, and plain. 
As what I ne*er might see again ; 
Then hilt to hilt, and foot opposed. 
In duhiotts fight we daridj closed.'* 

The combat was, however, of but short 
duration ; from the very onset, my antagonist 
assumed the offensive, and following up his 
first attack with much more violence than skill, 
he in a few seconds struck down my guard, 
(as Monsieyr de Labruyere would have termed 
it : en/errailleur,) and made a desperate lunge, 
which I received through my sword-arm ; then 
quickly withdrawing his weapon, he was in 
the act of pressing on me, in my then helpless 
and defenceless state, when quick as thought, 
George Staunton — anticipating the more tardy 
interference of our seconds — with the bound 
of a panther, seized him by the throat, 
wrenched the reeking weapon from his grasp, 
sent it flying over the tops of the surround- 
ing trees, and then hurling Monsieur de St. 
Remy violently to the ground, thus, in all pro- 
bability saved my life. 

The fury of St. Remy is not to be de- 
scribed : with loud and horrible execrations he 
rushed like a demon, on the weapon which had 
fallen from my now powerless grasp; and 
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would no doubt, but for the prompt inter- 
ference of O'Donaghue and his own friend, 
have buried it in the object of his wrath. 

" Aisy, jewel — aisy," soothingly said the 
Captain, to the still frantically furious, 
cursing, and gesticulating Garde-du-Corps. 
" Aisy, jewel, till I get the marking-irons," 
added he, opening the well-polished pistol- 
case, and producing its contents with no little 
apparent satisfaction. 

" Now Staunton, my boy, 'tis your turn," 
continued the Captain, as he prepared to mea- 
sure off the ground. 

" No, Captain — many thanks," said Staun- 
ton, quietly taking off his coat and baring 
his muscular right arm, as he grasped like a 
plaything, a heavy cavalry sabre. " Many 
thanks for your kind offer, but 1 mean to 
have a repetition of the single-stick match 
with Monsieur ;" added he, bowing slightly as 
he pointed to another broadsword which lay 
on the ground ; and offered to Monsieur de St, 
Remy's friend the choice between the two. 

Meanwhile the third individual, whom I 
have before mentioned as having accom- 
panied the adverse party ; now stepped from 
behind the pedestal of the statue ; and placing 
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me on a camp-stool, began to bandage up 
my wound, which, though bleeding freely, 
gave me but little pain ; so that I could be- 
stow undivided attention to what was now 
taking place. 

" Och ! sure, and you're not going to be 
afther disappinting me, my dear George, when 
IVe taken so much throuble too, to get the 
* flutes' in proper order for this duet ! Listen 
to rason, my dear boy/* said the Captain, 
taking him aside, near to the spot where the 
surgeon was dressing my arm ; " here you've 
every advantage at your command, that d — d 
fellow's thirsting for your blood ; he may yet 
do you mischief with thim swourds — ^bad luck 
to thim! but with the bull-dogs you're as 
sure of him, just now, as I am of this pinch 
of snufi^," added the Captain, as he opened 
the lid of his box. 

"You're as cool as a cucumber, and at 
twelve paces I'd back you to snuff a candle 
at this moment : whilst after all that chap's 
ranting and raving, his hand must be so un- 
steady that he couldn*t possibly hit a hay- 
stack. Do therefore, my dear boy, listen to the 
advice of an ould stager, who has only your 
good at heart!" 
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Staunton, however, persisting in his ori- 
ginal intention, the hostile parties took up 
their ground. 

" Now mind what you're afther, Staunton," 
said O'Donaghue, ere they crossed weapons ; 
" for that fellow's bent on mischief, and will 
most likely give you the pint." 

" Let him give me what he is able," re- 
plied the undaunted youth ; " but 111 try to 
give him such a dressing, as he most richly 
deserves, and which it shall not be my fault, if 
he do not remember to the last day of his life." 

Without further preliminary, the combat 
now commenced by a most furious onslaught 
on the part of Monsieur de St. Remy; but 
Staunton remained wholly on the defensive; 
he slowly retired, repelled, and parried every 
attack with the most admirable science, cool- 
ness, and self-possession ; until after allowing 
his adversary to exhaust himself by his own 
violence, he became in his turn the assailant, 
and making a masterly feint at his opponent's 
thigh, with the quickness of lightning, swept 
his sword across the face of St. Remy; 
thereby inflicting a most ghastly wound, which 
extending from the forehead to the chin, bid 
fair to disfigure him for life. 
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The seconds now interfered; the affair, 
without any further explanation given or re- 
ceived, was brought to a close; and leaving 
Monsieur de St. Bimy in the hands of the 
surgeon, we hastened from the field. 

''And sure, Staunton,'' said the Captain 
with a deep sigh, " if you'd only followed my 
advice, you'd have settled the fellow's hash 
much more effectually, than by all this ugly 
butchering, which turns a gentleman's stomach 
to behold : one little touch of the trigger, and 
a nate little bullet is sent dacently and quietly 
through a poor fellow's head, and gives him 
his quiatus, without cruelly disfiguring him, 
as you have done for life." 

" That, my dear Captain," said Staunton, 
smiling, " is just the sort of quietus I wished 
to avoid ; whatever the provocation received, I 
should deeply regret to deprive a fellow- 
creature of life; whereas, I have now given 
the gentleman a lesson he will carry to the 
grave, and which I trust, will tend to render 
him rather less quarrelsome for the time to 
come." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CHATHAM BARRACKS. 

" To change the irksome theme, then hear of vice." 

Mt hurt, which proved to be a mere 
flesh-wound, gave me lij;tle inconvenience; 
however, it was impossible to conceal how it 
had happened ; and the gentleman, under 
whose auspices we were studying, soon be- 
came acquainted with the occurrence, which 
indeed, was the talk of the whole town. 

He, however, made no commeoits on the 
matter, but only expressed his regret that 
such a thing should have taken place, as it 
would, he said, render it expedient for both 
Staunton and myself to quit his establishi* 
ment with the least possible delay; nor did 
we find fault with this decision, for it could 
not be denied, that of late, we had certainly 
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not been Betting the best of examples to the 
rest of our fellow-students. 

Staunton at this time fortunately received 
his long-expected appointment to a cadetship 
in the Company's service, and went out almost 
immediately to India ; and the period of my 
leave of. absence having nearly expired, it was 
resolved that I should not apply, — as at first 
intended, — for an extension, but should, — 
after bidding farewell to my family, — proceed 
at once to join the depot, which, with those 
of other regiments serving in India, was at 
that time stationed at Chatham. 

I abhor, and always abhorred, "taking 
leave," even in description; in my humble 
opinion it is one of the most painful, most 
heart-rending events in human existence, par- 
ticularly when occurring between near and 
dear relatives. 

*' An adieu should Id utterance die ; 
If written) but faintly appear ; 
Should be heard in the burst of a sigh ; 
Should be seen in the drop of a tear." 

I shall not therefore dwell on the parting 
scene which took place. I was about t(j leave 
all those whom I most fondly cherished upon 
earth, who I felt sure cherished me equally 
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iu return; I was about to leave those dear 
rektives for a most indefinite period of time ; 
to proceed to the further extremities of the 
globe ; to be exposed to all the dangers of a 
tropical and unhealthy clime^ aggravated per- 
haps by the thoughtlessness and imprudence 
incident to youth. 

Under all these circumstances, although I 
deeply felt the pain of taking leave, that pain 
was greatly increased by my poor mother's 
grief on the occasion. " God Almighty bless 
you, my own son,*' were her last words, "and 
may honour, glory, and success attend you 
throughout your future career ! " 

Having been duly "fitted out" in London, 
after running the gauntlet of the usual system 
of spoliation generally practised on such occa- 
sions at the expense of " young hands," I lost 
no time in proceeding to Chatham to join the 
depot of my corps. 

On first arriving, I went to my immediate 
commanding officer, a captain of the regiment : 
a bilious-looking individual, whose health had 
been much impaired by a prolonged residence 
in th^ East. 

He showed me every civility ; accompanied 
me to the commandant; set me "in the way 
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I should go/' provided quarters for me; in- 
troduced me to my brother-officers, and then 
took me in the evening to the mess. 

The "Pongo" mess, — ^by which euphonious 
designation was it known, but for what reason 
deponent averreth not, — ^the Pongo mess con- 
sisted at this time, of a numerous and hete- 
rogeneous assortment of the most discordant 
and varied materials. 

In a small, low, and confined room, appro- 
priated to the important purpose of dinner, 
were daily assembled the greater number of 
those officers, — and their number was by no 
means limited, — who had either returned from, 
or were about to proceed to join their re- 
giments, in every part of India. 

What a contrast was presented by those 
two different classes of which that military 
reunion was composed! What an epitome 
did not the contents of that mess-room then 
present, of the ordinary career of a British 
soldier of the Line ! 

Happy, .noisy, fresh-looking, rosy-cheeked 
ensigns ; schoolboys decked out in their gay, 
new, military trappings; stood out, as an 
artist would say, in strong relief, against many 
a yellow -faced, liverless, wizen- looking old 
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veteran: the unrequited victim of hard and 
long services in every part of the world; 
from the frozen regions of Canada and New- 
foundland, to the pestilential climes of the 
Gambia and Sierra Leone, the deadly jungles 
of Wynaud, or the fever-fraught savannahs of 
the West. 

Amongst those war-worn, weather-beaten 
old fellows, many a strange and original cha- 
racter shone forth; and whilst sipping their 
wine, happy apparently in having, for a time at 
least, escaped from " liver," dysentery, cholera, 
and sudden death in every shape ; some of the 
"tough yams" they spun, sometimes truly 
astonished their youthful listeners, with 

" Hair-breadth 'scapes i' th* imminent deadly breach, 
Of being taken by the insolent foe and sold to slavery, 
Of their redemption thence, and with it all their travels* 
history.** 

To say nothing of endless accounts of boa-con- 
strictors and anacondas, of elephant-hunting, 
tiger-shooting, and other wonderful sporting 
performances in every line. 

Such were the general materials of the first 
military mess at which I happened to make my 
dibut; and unlike a well-regulated regimental 
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assembly of the same natm*e^ it was ill-cal- 
culated to impress a neophyte with a very 
favourable opinion of the system and prin- 
ciples on which a mess ought to be carried on. 

As there seemed to be a general scramble 
for "provend/' every officer came provided 
with his own servant, or else it would appear 
he had but a poor chance of being able to 
satisfy the cravings of appetite ; and as I was 
not yet suited with a " Man-Friday/' my com- 
manding officer, Captain Peppercorn, fortu- 
nately for me, ordered his own servant to 
attend to my immediate wants. 

I can remember that my first feeUngs 
were those of astonishment, at seeing so large 
and brilUant an assembly of officers, all in 
uniform, within so limited a space; at the 
number of attendants; at the numerous 
dishes; at the rapidity with which the wine 
was circulated, — large quantities of which I 
found myself involuntarily imbibing, — for 
every one appeared extremely anxious about 
my health, as far as drinking to it might en- 
sure its preservation. 

The consequence of reciprocating their 
good wishes, was, that by the time a young 
ensign, of my own regiment, proposed that 
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we should adjourn to his barrack-room, and 
there wind up the evening, I ahready found 
myself in that happy state which the Admiral 
would have denominated as being '* more than 
three sheets in the wind;" or, more " civilly'* 
speaking, in what is generally termed : a con- 
siderable state of excitement. 

In short, though not actually intoxicated, 
I was, on joining the party assembled iu 
Ensign Lorimer*s barrack-room, not in many 
degrees removed from that unenviable condi- 
tion, in which, at that time, it was often 
considered very commendable to reduce a 
young hand, on first joining his d6p6t, or his 
regiment, for the purpose, as it was termed, 
of duly initiating him into the mysteries of his 
new profession. 

As a subaltern's barrack-room, is possibly 
a " sanctum " into which every one of my 
Readers may not have had the privilege to 
enter, I shall now endeavour briefly to de- 
scribe Ensign Lorimer's abode, as a good 
specimen of those residences, which at once 
serve their occupants, like the cobbler's 
stall, — 

** For kitchen, for bedroom, parlour, and hall." 
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The dimensions of the apartment, where 
this our select reunion now took place, 
might have been about twelve feet square, or 
very little more. In one comer stood a snug, 
well-curtained, small camp-bed ; opposite the 
window was placed a huge sea-chest, appa- 
rently fulfilling likewise the duties of wash- 
hand - stand and sideboard, with ** Ensign 
John Lorimer** legibly written in large white 
characters on the Ud. 

In the centre of the room stood an oak 
table, contiguous to which, I observed a couple 
of wooden chairs ; whilst a more comfortable- 
looking article, intended for the same purpose 
as the latter, and known as a ^'camp arm- 
chair,'' was placed beside a blazing sea-coal 
fire. This constituted then, and probably still 
constitutes, the whole ftimiture of the apart- 
ment of a subaltern officer belonging to a 
" marching regiment of foot." 

But, no, I am wrong, and let me in no 
wise detract "from the elegancies and comforts 
to be found in our officers' abodes. On the 
other side of the fire, — on which, by the way, 
sputtered and hissed, as if brewing mischief, 
a magnanimous -looking little kettle, — on the 
other side of the hearth, as a " pendant " to 
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the arm-chair, stood a capacious coal-box. An 
iron fender, a poker, a shovel, and a pair of 
primitive-looking tongs, were th.e Penates of 
this domestic hearth, on which moreover be- 
nignantly smiled from gaudy frames, suspended 
^n the surrounding dingy walls, many a fair 
njmaph in graceful attitude, and most becoming 
" deshabille ; " mingled with coloured prints 
of horses and hounds ; of racing, driving, and 
steeple -chasing : all probably typical of their 
gallant owner's propensities or pursuits. 

Such were the objects which presented 
themselves to my wondering gaze, as, for the 
first time in my life, I entered the precincts of 
a subaltern's barrack-room abode. 

" Now, old fellow," said Jack Lorimer, 
as he appeared universally to be called— 
" now, old fellow, make yourself at home. 
This is Liberty Hall," added he, divesting 
himself first of his sash, and then of coattee 
and stock; all of which he carelessly flung 
upon the bed. " You shall see," continued 
he, " what a jolly life we lead in barracks. 
Here, Terry," he next roared out at the top 
of his voice, " here, Terry." " Your Honour," 
replied some one, in a strong and unmistakable 
Hibernian brogue, whilst a closely-cropped 
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head, protrudinf^ through the opening door, 
proclaimed the organ from whence proceeded 
these musical sounds, to be the regimental 
soldier-servant of mine host. 

" Here, T^ry, quick, put some spirits and 
a jug of water on the table ; go and forage for 
tumblers and chairs; some gentlemen are 
coming to spend the evening.^' 

"Yes, your Honour," replied Terry; a 
wooden-faced old soldier, on whose weather- 
beaten features, gravity and respect, appeared 
to be singulariy combined with cunning, 
acuteness, and a spice of the rogue. 

" But, your Honour, sure there's no more 
^matarials' in the cupboard; the last bottle 
of whisky was made away with over*night, or, 
ms^be early this morning ! " 

" Xhen off with you to the mess, and get 
a fresh supply/' exclaimed his master, as a 
shoal of young officers, some comfortably 
arrayed in loose dressing-gowns, others in 
shooting-jackets, and every other variety of 
easy costume and neglig6 ** muftil\ now made 
their appearance, all following the friendly 
advice which I had lately received — that of 
"making themselves at home.** 

Some sat down upon the bed, oth^s on 
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the coal-box; whilst the camp-chair was — 
being the post of honour — conceded to me as 
a stranger. Meanwhile Terry brought in 
chairs and tumblers, spirits and water, sugar 
and spoons ; in short, all means and appKances 
for encountering a thorough " wet night." 

Some filled jorums of hot, with^ — others, 
of cold, without^ — some lit their cigars ; and 
all were shortly enveloped in a cloud of 
smoke ; whilst the sea-chest was monopo- 
lised by a party of card-players, who invited 
me to join in a game of " blind hookey," or 
"vingt-un." 

But the Palais Royal scene was still too 
fresh in my recollection; and begging to be 
excused, I pulled my chair towards the table, 
filled my glass, and although quite unused to 
smoking, manfully lit a cigar, and was soon 
rattling away like the rest. 

Many a good song was sung, many a 
tough tiger-story discussed by some old hands 
who were also present on that jolly evening of 
my first initiation into the mysteries of a bar- 
rack life ; and still I smoked, and talked, and 
drank, and at last I found myself making 
speeches and roaring out catches of glees 
and songs, till my eyes became dim, and my 
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ideas seemed considerably confused ; which I 
attributed at first to the dense wreaths of 
vapour floating so thickly around. Then me- 
thought, the table, the camp-bed, the tumblers 
and bottles, together with my boon com- 
panions, were all circling around in a strange 
sort of mystic dance ; in which some female 
figures appeared most unaccountably to have 
taken part. 

Becoming more and more mystified and 
" obfuscated," I began to fancy myself in the 
fairy-land of spirits ; but the " spirits " which 
then mystified me, must assuredly have been 
those of brandy, of whisky, or of gin! 

Was I, I asked myself, dreaming or awake? 
I pinched myself — I rubbed my eyes, — could 
I possibly be mistaken ? Through the heavy 
atmosphere around, assuredly flitted to and 
fro, some of those engaging nymphs, who, to 
join in this mystic ring, had stepped forth, per- 
haps, from the recesses of their glazed and 
golden frames ! 

Then, appeared to arise a horrid din; a 
compound of all imaginable and unimaginable 
sounds. Could the pictured hounds, horses, 
and hunters, have likewise become embodied, 
— started into life ? and were tAey, or was it 
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SO many demons, that then wildly gambdled 
and frantically yelled around? 

Was that old Foster's death " whoop/' 
that last rang so loudly in my ears, as I fell 
stupefied and senseless from my chair, under 
— what seemed to be — the faint, sickening 
sensations of approaching death? 

No more can I recall; till, with parclied 
throat, throbbing temples, and burning brow, 
I next awoke. 

Reader ! ask not when, or where ! 

« « « « « 

Such was my first dSbut at Chatham ; such 
the initiatory opening of my military career, in 
that sink of iniquity and vice — where, amidst 
Jews and money-lenders — swindlers and 
courtesans — a great portion of the rising 
generation of England's "brave defenders" — 
were at that time, usually sent, to enter on the 
path of glory and renown ! 

The perusal of such irregularities may pos- 
sibly be repulsive ; yet, were I to omit their 
mention, I should be casting a veil over inci- 
dents which were formerly — and for augbt 
I know — may, perhaps, still be of common 
occurrence in a young officer's career. 
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Annoyed, ashamed, and distressed, at the 
position in which I had placed myself, I more- 
over felt not a little apprehensive of the ridi- 
cule, or even reprobation, it were possible I 
should incur, on meeting with my companions 
of the preceding night. 

I might, however, have been perfectly easy 
on that score ; for so completely, as matters 
of course, were such circumstances then con- 
sidered at the d^pdt, that to my infinite satis- 
faction and relief, little comment was made 
on the occurrences that had taken place ; and 
of which I had so little reason to be proud. 

Having been already initiated at Sand- 
hurst into the mysteries of " drill," I was soon 
dismissed from the '' goose-step " and the 
awkward squad, and returned as fit for duty, 
with several other young officers of my own 
regiment, who had joined the d^pot shortly 
previous to myself. Amongst these was Jack 
Lorimer, who has be^i ahready noticed ; but 
with whom, as one of my earliest friends in 
the army, I shall now endeavour to make the 
reader better acquainted. 

Lorimer, when young, was left an orphan ; 
but his guardians unfortunately considered their 
duty chiefly to consist in merely looking after 
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the pecuniary interests of their ward; whose 
position enabled him, when leaving Eton, to 
enter one of the Universities, where — scarcely 
emerged from boyhood — he was suflFered to 
plunge into every sort of extravagance and 
dissipation that an ample allowance, and no 
parental control, enabled him to indulge in, 
at those fashionable nurseries of learning ; 
where noble and wealthy youths deeply study 
the " dead languages,"' whilst acquiring a con- 
siderable knowledge of " living life." 

Many a youth, would, under circumstances 
such as Lorimer was then placed, have de- 
generated into a heartless and profligate rake ; 
but a naturally warm-hearted and generous 
disposition saved him from such a fate. 

On coming of age, his guardians, who 
probably considered they had conscientiously 
fulfilled their trust, placed at his disposal a 
considerable fortune, over which he now had 
absolute control ; and Lorimer thus obtained 
still greater opportunities of launching out into 
extravagance and dissipation of every kind ; 
in which course, he found but too many, ever 
ready to encourage him to proceed. 

But although a being of impulse, warm- 
hearted, confiding, and generous to excess. 
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Lorimer was possessed in reality of a very 
sufficient quantum of sound and sober sense ; 
which, in his cooler moments, could not fail to 
point out that he was going headlong to ruin 
and disgrace; and he had resolution enough 
to stop short in such a career. 

Although having perhaps many a boon 
companion — many a toadying parasite — he 
could not be said to possess a single friend. 
Thus circumstanced, he began to consider his 
actual position and future prospects; deter- 
mined on embracing some profession, and fixed 
on that of a soldier as being most congenial 
to his habits and pursuits. 

One of his quondam guardians, to whom 
he applied, happened to have some interest at 
the Horse Guards. Lorimer soon found him- 
self gazetted in the same regiment to which 
I was shortly afterwards appointed; this led 
to our acquaintance and we soon became 
bosom friends. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE " TRIANGLES. 



** Can floggiDg be safely abolished ? The solation 
of this question is a matter of conjecture, and each man 
most fmn his own opinion. Mine is, that it can be 
safely abolished in peace^ but cannot be abolished in 
iwir.*' — From Generai. Sib Ghables Napieb^s " JBtf- 
marks on Military Law."" 

** No radiant pearl which crested Fortune weans. 
No gem that twinkling hangs from Beauty's ears. 
Not the bright stars which night's blue arch adorn. 
Nor rising suns that gild the vernal mom, 
Shine with such lustre as the tear that flows 
Down virtue's manly cheek for others' woes ! 

Dabwin. 

Obstinate and virulent diseases invariably re- 
quire remedies proportionably stringent and 
severe ; and there exist ulcers so deeply seated, 
as only to be eradicated with the knife. 
The virulent disease — the deeply -seated 
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ulcer — which so sadly marred and disfigured 
the brilliant qualities of the British soldier, was 
an obstinate and deeply-rooted addiction to 
" drink." Hence emanated nearly every mili- 
tary crime formerly incident to the British 
soldier in the ranks. 

Completely eradicate this sad failing ; and 
for good conduct, steadiness, brilliant gallantry, 
daring, and endurance — aye, and for chivalrous 
bearing and a high sense of honour, too — 
the British soldier would be unequalled in the 
annals of ancient or of modern times : but 
those brilliant qualifications — the lustre of 
that "bright red line" — le veritable rouge — 
all was obscured and sadly dimmed by the 
accursed " spirit of drink ; " which lowered 
the British soldier, in his own estimation, and 
in that of the world at large 1 

How and wherefore, it may be asked, did 
this failing, this vice, this great military crime, 
become once so prevalent in our ranks, so 
much more prevalent than it is at the present 
day? 

The reasons — the cause of drunkenness 
in the British army — were : not, as has been 
by some asserted (and which assertion I 
shall endeavour to disprove), not that the 
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British soldier was of an ''infericNr dass;" 
because I emphaticany deny that men who 
have performed sach noble deeds, can be 
stigmatised as belonging to an '^ inferior 
class/' bat those reasons (which still oontinne, 
though in a far minor degree, applicable to 
the present day) may be enumerated as 
below : 

First : the few inducements held forth of 
advantage, promotion, distinction, or reward, 
to sustain those correct and honourable feel- 
ings inherent in the British soldier's breast, 
and which might serve to neutralise those 
germs of despair and sullen discontent engen- 
dered by his former hopeless state. 

Secondly, the absence of all provision to 
make his barrack-room a comfortable home; 
to provide him with rational means of amuse- 
ment and occupation, or with the facility of 
investing any small sum of money he might 
have been enabled to save. The latter con- 
tingency applies more particularly to the con- 
dition of our Crimean army some few months 
ago, before the late arrangements were entered 
into to enable the soldier to send his extra pay 
and field allowances, to his family and friends 
at home — arrangements which were most un- 
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accountably deferred, until a great amount of 
crime and demoralisation is said to have taken 
place. 

A third reason which occurs to me as 
having been a great cause of drunkenness in 
our army, was that nefarious establishment : 
the Canteens, whose deleterious influence on 
the soldier is patent to every military man. 

Lastly, one of the greatest causes of crime 
— and I identify drunkenness with crime — was 
the exclusive use, or rather abuse, of punish- 
ments, in governing or misgoverning our sol- 
diers ; instead of — as at present — the judicious 
employment, likewise, of encouragement and 
rewards. 

During a long and dreary lapse of years, 
the British soldier fought sullenly and hope- 
lessly under the " cold shade ;" his high merits 
unrewarded — his gallant deeds unnoticed — 
his only stimulus: the "lash." 

Hence the soldier may be said to have 
been driven by despair to drink. Drink be- 
came the soldier's custom — his "fashion" — 
and if the recruit on enlisting, were not already 
imbued with the propensity to "drink," he 
soon acquired the habit, and soon became ad- 
dicted to the old soldier's "besetting sin." 
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He had in a moment of infatuation listened to 
'* Serjeant Kite;'' he had irremediably sold 
himself for one-and- twenty years — perhaps 
for life. He had entered those portals on 
which was written, " Ye who enter here 
abandon hope ; " and he hastened to the 
"Canteen*' to drown all recollection oi his 
sad, his unalterable fate I 

This state of things, has however, been 
greatly changed of late ; and the present war, 
— with all the errors and mismanagement 
that have marked its course, — has been pro- 
ductive of vast ameUoration in the condition 
of our troops. The measures employed towards 
accomplishing which, will be found to effect 
much more, in eradicating drunkenness from 
the ranks, than would ever have been pro- 
duced by any amount of punishment, or the 
application of the lash. 

Limited enlistment ; the increased amount 
of bounty (or rather increased honesty in the 
mode of its appropriation); extra pay and 
rations whilst in the field ; more attention to 
the soldier's personal comforts, to his means 
of rational amusement and occupation, and 
to the welfare of his family ; the possibility 
of maintaining decency in barrack married 
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life; the endeavoor to render that barrack 
a tolerably comfortable home; the substitu- 
tion of a system of emulation and reward 
for one of terror and the lash; the conse- 
quent diminution of corporal punishment; 
the chance — however small as yet — of pro- 
motion from the ranks; the distribution of 
medals; the hoped-for establishment of a 
Military Order of Merit, open to all alike;* 
lastly, the possibility of '' seeing his name 
in the columns of a Gazette." All these, 
and other recent improvements in his con- 
dition, have raised the hopes of the British 
soldier : caused him to *' look up,"' and will no 
doubt induce him to prove, not only to his 
own countrymen ; aye, and fair countrywomen 
too ! but to our gallant French and Sardinian 
allies, that drunkenness is no longer his ** be- 
setting sin ; " — that the habit, the custom, the 
"fashion" (call it what you will), erf drunken- 
ness, is now for ever, and by universal con- 
sent, banished from our ranks. And may the 
expulsion of this debasing vice — this great 
military crime — ^be soon followed by the total 

* When this was written, the " Victoria Cross of 
Valour" had not been issued. 
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abolition in the British service, of the use, or 
necessity o( the ''lash:" that reUc of bar- 
barism of a bygone age. 

It has been truly remarked, that we are 
completely the children of habit and custom ; 
and although these, combined with stem ne- 
cessity, have often, during my course of service, 
made me view with comparative indifference 
many a subsequent punishment parade, I shall 
always remember the feelings, almost of terror, 
allied with horror and disgust, with which I 
for the first time attended at the perform- 
ance of this most revolting of all military 
duties — a duty involving the sad spectacle of 
human suffering in a most appalling shape. 

I caimot to the present moment recall, 
without sentiments of horror and disgust, the 
firequency and severity of the punishments I 
have so often witnessed in former days; in 
those days when the British soldier was 
literally driven by the lash : when for a trivial 
offence, or the slightest dereliction from his 
duty, he was subjected to the most severe and 
degrading of punishments ; the very repetition 
of which, instead of producing the desired re- 
formatory effects, only served to harden the 
delinquent; to convert him, in the eyes of 
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his comrades, either into a hero or a martyr ; 
and to elicit their sympathy or admiration, in 
proportion to the severity of his punishment, 
and to the fortitude with which it was en- 
dured. 

I propose — not at present — but hereafter, 
to suggest how the abolition of the lash, may 

be expedited, and brought about. 

« « « « « 

It was at the first dawn of a still sum- 
mer morning, that three sides of a hollow 
square were formed on the parade-ground of 
Brompton Barracks, by all the troops com- 
prising at the time, the various East India 
depots then stationed at Chatham. 

The fourth side of this square was com- 
posed of the numerous defaulters of the gar- 
rison; then and there assembled, to witness 
that punishment which a perseverance in their 
evil courses might perchance some day like- 
wise entail upon themselves. 

At that time sergeants of infantry still 
carried the old-fashioned weapons called hal- 
berds. When corporal punishment was about 
to be inflicted, three halberds being fastened 
together at the top, and spread out in the 
shape of a pyramid, were placed in the centre 
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of the square, and to these, the prisoner was 
secured by his arms and legs, whilst under- 
going the punishment awarded. Hence, the 
now nearly obsolete term in the army^ of 
" bringing a man to the halberds." 

At Chatham, however, during the period 
to which I allude, these parades were of such 
frequent occurrence, that to save time and 
trouble, a permanent wooden machine had been 
constructed, called the "triangles;*' which, 
though fashioned so as to assume the same pj- 
ramidical form as the halberds, when arranged 
for the " accommodation " of a prisoner, of- 
fered more stability, at the same time that th^ 
were more readily erected than the latter. 

Conspicuous, in the centre of the hollow 
square, now stood those black, ominous-looking 
" triangles /' not a breath of air disturbed the 
stillness of the early mom, which had broken 
gloomy and lowering, as if casting a sorrovnng 
frown over the bloody spectacle which was 
about to ensue. 

The parade being formed, the prisoner, 
under custody of an escort, was marched for- 
ward into the square. 

The charges on which he had been brought 
to trial, together with the finding and sentence 
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of the Court-Martial, were then read, in a 
loud and clear tone of voice, by the Garrison 
Adjutant; whose every word was distinctly 
audible, amidst the death-like stillness which 
reigned around. 

As the words, three hundred lashes,- 
the amount of punishment awarded to the un- 
fortunate delinquent, — fell from the hps of the 
official, a slight tremor might have been ob- 
served to creep through the prisoner's frame ; 
whilst an almost inaudible murmur, resem- 
bling a suppressed sigh, was heard to issue 
from the otherwise mute and motionless living 
wall around. 

But although this spontaneous evidence of 
disapprobation, thus manifested at the dis- 
parity between the committed offence and the 
forthcoming punishment, were perceptible to 
the most casual spectator ; still, even amongst 
those raw recruits, constituting the greater part 
of the force then assembled on that parade, 
stem military discipline continued to hold her 
sway, and not a movement was to be seen, or, 
for the time, any further sound to be heard ! 

" Strip, sh-," was the word next given 
by the officer in command. " The prisoner 
removed both coat and shirt; fastened the 

VOL. I. s 
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loosened braces round his waist, then leaned 
against two of the extended sides of the " tri- 
angles," to which his arms and legs were 
immediately lashed with small ropes passing 
tightly round the ankles and the wrists. One 
of the officiating drummers, next inverting the 
prisoner's stiff leathern stock, clasped it in front 
of his neck ; whilst another, placed a small tin 
can of water, beside him on the ground. 

These latter proceedings were a mystery 
to me at the time ; but I soon ascertained that 
the inverted leathern stock was meant as a 
protection to the sufferer's neck, against any 
random blow which might inadvertently de- 
scend upon that part : the shoulders being the 
legitimate place on which the "cat" should 
fall; whilst the draught of water was, — with 
cruel mercy, — provided, to restore the prisoner 
to consciousness and life, if the severity of his 
sufferings, caused (especially in young recruits) 
the not unusual result of a fainting-fit. 

The prisoner happened to belong to my 
own squad ; I had always considered him as a 
quiet, well-behaved man, and I resolved even 
at the eleventh hour to make an attempt to 
save the poor fellow from the lash ; being in 
my own mind perfectly convinced, that the 
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ofifence for which he was about to be punished, 
and which was of a purely military nature, had 
been inadvertently or unintentionally committed. 

Making an effort to overcome the feeling 
of timidity and apprehension, which rooted me 
to the spot where I stood in the ranks, I at 
last summoned up resolution to advance into 
the square; and duly "recovering" my sword, 
preferred, — though I believe not in very dis- 
tinct or audible tones, — my petition of mercy ; 
stating at the same time, the grounds on which 
I was induced to make the request. 

It was with extreme diflfidence I had stepped 
out of the ranks for this purpose ; and in my 
ignorance of the peculiarities of the service, I 
was not aware of the very great difference 
which being on duty, and off duty, could make 
in the conduct and demeanour of one officer 
towards another, although the latter might be 
of far inferior rank. 

Having always considered the fat Major, 
who happened then to be senior officer on 
parade, as a jovial and agreeable companion at 
the mess, I did not for a second, imagine, — 
even should he refuse my request, — that he 
could be otherwise than courteous and polite, 
although acting at the time in an official cha- 
racter on parade. 
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I was, however, egregiously mistaken ; for 
turning towards me with flushed and angry 
countenance, he, in a threatening and shrill 
tone of voice, and not the most measured 
terms, ordered me instantly to fall into my 
place; and as completely "taken aback" I 
hastened to obey, the major next summoned 
the drummers to " do their duty." 

The tall drum-major, cane in hand, now 
advanced to enforce this command, and lik^ 
wise to keep an accurate account of the 
number of lashes laid on the unfortunate pri- 
soner's back. One of the drummers, already 
stripped to his shirt-sleeves, and armed with 
the instrument of punishment (nine knotted 
lengths of whipcord fastened to a short wooden 
handle), called a ^'cat," now approached, an.l 
taking his stand a little to the left and rear 
of the prisoner, silently awaited the word to 
commence. 

The monosyllable " one," sharply pro- 
nounced by the drum-major, was the signal 
for the tails of the " cat" to fly aloft, and ^rfter 
circling round the drummer's head, to descend 
with a whirring sound upon the prisoner's 
naked back. 

A slight quivering of the muscles, and nine 
distinctly traced crimson stripes on the smooth 
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white skin, was the result of this first applica- 
tion of the " cat/* 

The pause of a few seconds then ensued. 
" Two," was now uttered in the same senten- 
tious tone of voice, and the drum-major con- 
tinued thus to keep on reckoning, without 
any other visible eflFect on the prisoner's de- 
n eanour, save, as the punishment proceeded, 
ar increased quivering, muscular agitation of 
the body and the limbs ; for as yet he uttered 
not a sound of wailing or complaint, although 
his clenched teeth* and compressed features 
bore suflScient evidence of the torture he un- 
derwent; whilst the marks of the knotted 
whipcord, — ^which at first red and clearly de- 
fined along his left shoulder and back, — by 
degrees assumed a dull, braised, dark-bluish 
hue ; and at the conclusion of the first twenty- 
five lashes, streaks of blood were here and there 
faintly to be discerned. 

The drum-major having duly registered on 
his tablets the number " twenty-five," a fresh 
drummer with a fresh instrument of punish- 
ment, now took the post of his predecessor, 
and was in his turn relieved after administering 
additional stripes. 

* A bullet is often held by the prisoner between 
his teeth, whilst undergoing corporal punishment. 
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As the punishment proceeded, the pangs of 
the unfortunate suflFerer appeared greatly to in- 
crease ; and his whole back, — like raw meat in 
a bruised and unwholesome state, — at last pre- 
sented a shining dark red mass of moist and 
quivering flesh, on which the whipcord, saturated 
with blood, now fell with a dull and heavy sound. 

The lashes of the " cat," clotted and en- 
tangled with gore, had frequently to be cleaned 
by the oflSciating drummer passing his fingers 
through the cords. 

The prisoner had up to this period borne 
his punishment with silent fortitude and re- 
signation : at this stage of the disgusting ex- 
hibition, the wretched man's courage and en- 
durance began to fail. Nature was forced to 
give vent to those protracted sufferings; at 
first by slight and stifled groans ; then, as if 
frantic under the prolonged torture, by wailing 
and piteous cries ; till at last, piercing shrieks of 
agony escaped from the labouring breast of the 
poor lacerated and struggling wretch ; to whose 
compressed lips and parched mouth, the can 
of water was more than once applied ; whilst 
an occasional break in the ranks, from a faint- 
ing recruit being obliged to fall to the rear,* 

* An effect often produced on recruits attending for 
the first time a punishment parade. 
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sufficiently testified the effect so terrible an 
example produced on many of the spectators 
of this bloody scene. 

For my own part, although not constitu- 
tionally " faint-hearted," still the spectacle of 
such cruel and prolonged suffering, caused a 
sickening sensation to creep gradually through 
ray frame ; but I determined, after the rebuke 
I had received, if possible, to continue at my 
post. 

Between the hundred and fiftieth and the 
two hundredth lash, the sufferings of the prisoner 
appeared, — judging from his demeanour, — to 
be rather less acute ; his mangled and bleeding 
back, deadened by the repeated blows, was 
hence, perhaps, more insensible to pain ; for, 
although the blood then trickled in crimson 
streamlets down his loins, — although at this 
period, he would utter an occasional low and 
piteous moan, — yet the more violent trans- 
ports, the more excruciating symptoms of suf- 
fering, were less manifest than they had pre- 
viously been. ♦ 

The two hundredth lash had been duly 
registered; another drummer had taken his 
stand at the appointed post. 

" One" had for the ninth time issued from 
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the dram-major's lips ; the " cat" h^d for the 
two hundredth and first time fallen on that 
bruised, bloody, and bleeding mass of human 
flesh. 

Had every one of its lashes been armed 
with scorpion's stings, it could not probably 
have elicited a more startling and appalling 
yell of human sufiering, than now escaped from 
the wretched man's writhing, convulsed and 
struggling frame. A shriek of unutterable 
agony and despair, shot suddenly, like an 
electric stroke, through all around, and caused 
me, in utter amazement, to look inquiringly 
about, in order to ascertain its immediate 
cause. 

" 'Tis the left-handed drummer, sir," whis- 
pered my covering sergeant; and I beheld 
that the instrument of punishment was now 
wielded in the manner which his observation 
implied.* • 

" Two," said the drum-major. The left- 
handed drummer obeyed ; the bloody lashes a 
second time swung aloft, and again descended 
on the sufferer's back. 

* The punishmeat thus inflicted, is doubly severe, 
the stripes cutting diamond- wise with those previously 
applied. 
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" Christ God of Heaven ! '' yelled forth con- 
vulsively the unhappy man, writhing in unut- 
terable anguish ; " oh ! Christ, I can bear no 
more ! Major! as you expect mercy hereafter, 
have mercy upon me now ! " 

The prisoner's eyes, — as in the most 
heart-rending tones, he screeched, or rather 
yelled forth this soul-stirring appeal, — appeared 
as if bursting from their sockets ; whilst his 
features were distorted in a most frightful 
and unnatural degree. 

" Three,"" was the only reply. The lefti 
handed drummer, for the third time, whirled 
the instrument of torture round his head. So 
completely hushed for the moment, was every 
sound, after the last frantic outburst of agony 
and despair, that the knotted thongs, in the 
death -Uke stillness which ensued, might be 
heard to whistle shrilly in their descent ; next 
deeply and diamond -wise, indenting — what 
now appeared to be a dark, purple mass of 
coagulated blood. 

The strings of human endurance, stretched 
to their utmost tension, had now apparently 
snapped in twain. The victim closed his eyes ; 
his head fell forward on his breast ; a sharp 
quivering movement of the Umbs was followed 
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by a faintly-uttered groan, and the clotted 
whipcord now descended unheeded and unfelt 
on a lifeless and inanimate mass : for the 
prisoner had fainted away. 

Overcome with the disgusting spectacle, 
two more of the recruits fell staggering out 
of the ranks ; from whence, although not a lip 
was seen to move, might now be heard a low, 
angry, and scarcely audible groan ; indicative 
at once of disgust, of pity, and disapprobation 
all combined. At a signal from the command- 
ing officer, the surgeon stept forward, felt the 
prisoner's heart, and instantly pronounced him 
incapable of enduring the remainder of the 
punishment he had incurred. 

A slight movement, a stifled sound, as of 
a long-drawn breath from one just released 
from suffering or suspense, — then issued from 
the silent and sullen ranks. The thongs were 
loosened from the prisoner's limbs, a great- 
coat was thrown over his lacerated and bleed- 
ing back : he was borne off to the hospital to 
be cured ; and thus ended my first experience 
of a " Punishment Parade." 

# « # # « 

And what, — it may be asked, — was the 
crime for which a man who had previously 
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enjoyed the reputation of being a smart, clean, 
and steady soldier — what was the offence for 
which he was henceforth, morally as well as 
physically, to be branded for life with the 
felon's mark, in the eyes of his fellow-soldiers, 
and of society at large ? 

It were worth our while to inquire into 
this ; as likewise into the original cause of the 
offence; were it only to show the unsound- 
ness, the very rottenness of our military sys- 
tem of those times, as compared to the recently 
improved — though still improvable — system 
of the present day ; in which many of the evils 
I could point out, have been greatly modified, 
and are now in so fair a way of being entirely 
removed. 

The reason, — if I rightly remember, — for 
which this unfortunate man was thus tied up 
and scourged, was, it is true, for the commission 
of a great offence in the eye of our military 
code of law : he, while in a state of drunken- 
ness, absented himself after hours from his 
barracks, during the night; and had next re- 
sisted the non-commissioned officer and his 
piquet, who wished to secure him as a pri- 
soner, on finding him at large, at such an hour 
and in such a state. 
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True, insubordination in the army must^ 
by the severest measures instantly be checked ; 
but in this case, it were as well to ask : " what 
probably gave rise to such an irregularity, 
and to the consequent insubordination which 
ensued ? " 

It was this : the rules of the service, then 
provided but two meals for the soldier during 
the day, — ^his breakfast and dinner. The hour 
for the latter was generally at one o'clock, 
P.M., by which injudicious arrangement he had 
to go without food during nineteen hours out 
of the twenty-four; and it is a well-known 
fact, that liquor, particularly with one unaccus- 
tomed to its use, will have much more effect 
after so prolonged a fast ; and that the greater 
the facilities to obtain liquor, the greater will 
be the chance of the soldier getting drunk. 
Now both these circumstances applied parti- 
cularly to the present case. 

Late in the evening, and many hours after 
he had tasted food, this man was visited by 
a near relative ; a brother, if I remember the 
circumstance aright. 

The "canteen" for so many years, and until 
very recently, a shameful source of revenue, — 
and always for this purpose placed in the sol- 
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dier's way — the "canteen:" that infamous 
encourager of crime, was close at hand, in the 
very barrack square itself. Thither, at this late 
hour, did the two brothers repair, and the 
consequences I have related next ensued. 

Had not, therefore, temptation in this in- 
stance, as in thousands of others, had not 
temptation been, as it were, thus thrust gra- 
tuitously in his way, this unfortunate recruit, 
would probably never at such an hour, have 
left his barracks in quest of drink ; and had 
he previously been able to partake of solid food, 
a parting-glass with a friend might not have 
produced the fatal results which they did — re- 
sults, which for ever blighted the prospects of 
this wretched man : lowering him in his own 
estimation and in that of the world, — for life I 

Disgusting and heart-rending as are the 
occurrences above described, such things are 
no doubt still familiar to the recollection of 
many a military man. Most heartily must 
every one rejoice that such a state of things 
now no longer exists ; but gladly ought the 
moment to be hailed when corporal punish- 
ment shall be totally exploded from our mili-. 
tary code, though that will probably not be 
practicable till the tone of our army shall be 
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raised, by more attention to the mater ialso f 
which that army is composed : then — and not 
till then — will the odious lash be for ever 
banished from the British soldier's sight. 

But how, it will be asked, is this ameliora- 
tion to be effected, as regards our " Rank and 
File?" for to this portion of our army, shall 
I at present confine my remarks ; reserving 
those I propose to make relative to its com- 
missioned officers, to another portion of this 
work. 

When the brilliant gallantry, the stubborn 
courage, the patient endurance and noble de- 
votion, which the British soldier has lately dis- 
played in so pre-eminent a degree, are borne 
in mind ; when it is remembered that the " thin 
red line," (or as the great and gallant Bosquet 
called it : that " live, red wall of brick,") which 
breasted the heights of Alma, — the men who 
at Inkerman fought the "soldiers' battle-." 
(appropriately so named by the Royal " Sol- 
dier's Friend,"*), when it is remembered that 
those noble British soldiers, who so fearlessly 
rushed into the fiery gulf of certain destruc- 

* A title deservedly bestowed on his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge. 
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tion, at Balaklava, — those noble soldiers, who, 
for twelve long months, underwent without a 
murmur, hardships and privations unheard of 
in ancient or modern times, — when it is borne 
in mind that these dangers and difficulties 
were voluntarily encountered in their coun- 
try's cause, by the non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers of our army in the East, — without 
compulsion of any kind, — without that com- 
pulsion of the " knout " which drove before its 
terrors, herds of poor Russian serfs to slaughter, 
at the seat of war, — without the gentler and 
more legal compulsion of the conscription, 
which sent many of our gallant allies to that 
scene, — when all this is borne in mind ; surely 
the reader, of whatever calling, or whichever 
sex, will bear with me for a while, as I endea- 
vour briefly to point out means by which such 
noble fellows might be rescued from the indig- 
nity of the " triangles,'' and the ignominy of 
the lash ! 

The conscription, backed by an unrivalled 
military system, has effected this in France. 

Conscription, — only the just claim a coun- 
try has for defence on all her sons, — sounds 
nevertheless, harshly in a Briton's ear. 

John Bull puts up with kidnapping, with 
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crimping, with deceptive enlistment* under 
false pretence ; with an arbitrary income-tax ; 
sometimes — as has been shown of late — with 
the rale of corrupt or incapable — nay even of 
treacherous men, in whose hands, no honour, 
or patriotism is safe — he will put up with all 
this, and perhaps, with more — but he cannot 
reconcile himself to a measure, which would 
oblige him to take up a firelock in his country's 
cause, though he objects not to fight most man- 
fully, when he does so of his own free will ! 

Well ! if we will not have conscription, let 
me propose something else, wholly to prevent 
that Russian barbarism of the "knout" from 
branding free-born British backs. 

The system of encouragement and rewards, 
has, in our army, haply in a great measure 
replaced that of terror and the unrestrained 
infliction of the lash ; but we want still more 
encouragement for our noble soldiers, and still 
higher, more stimulating, ^TidiYCiOXQ professional 
rewards. 

* Since the above was written, the warrant has come 
out, appropriating the whole of his bounty-money to the 
recruit; an act of justice — from whoever emanating — 
that deserves the gratitude of the army and of the na- 
tion at large. 
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It was the opinion of the greatest leader 
of armies, and the best judge of turning the 
materials of which those armies were com* 
posed, to the utmost possible advantage and 
account, that by appropriate rewards and judi- 
cious encouragement, the soldier would follow 
a leader in whom he placed confidence, to the 
very extremities of the world ; and this opinion 
is confirmed from experience ; as borne witness 
to, by the sands of Syria, the Pyramids of Egypt, 
the ice and snows of Russia ; by the glorious 
recollections of Austerlitz, of Jena, of Marengo, 
and fifty other victories besides. 

These maxims of the great Napoleon have 
descended to the present time : equally stimu- 
lating our noble Allies, at Alma and Inker- 
man, the battle of the Tchernaya, and the cap- 
ture of Sebastopol. 

Let us, therefore, examine what are those re- 
wards and encouragements, which, notwithstand- 
ing a forcible conscription, urge onward the 
French soldier to deeds of gallantry in the field, 
and to good and orderly conduct at home. 

The reward he can claim is an order of 
merit : the order of the " Legion d'Honneur/' 
sparkling as brightly on the French private 
soldier's, as on the Field-marshars breast. 

VOL. I. T 
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crimping, with d ecc pti '' ue knowledge that 
fiedse pretence ; witk . ries in his knapsack 

sometimes — as W' marshars baton ! " 
the role of esrr ut merit be established in 
treiclierooi ' ^ tlie highest grades be open to 
or patriot^ ..^ earn advancement by gallantry 
this^ «r ^g^ and prove themselves competent to 
W€cr ..•; ^.^t they may thus have earned : do 
o^ ''!!^o it impartially, — and the lash may 
' I, be cast aside, as the implement of tor- 
^ of an obsolete and barbarous age ! 

But all this should be done judiciously, 
gnd under certain restrictions, which might 
encroach too much on the reader's patience, 

were they attempted now to be detailed. 

* * « * * 

Since the above was written, and while 
actually going through the press, our beloved 
Sovereign has been graciously pleased to 
issue the new order of merit : the " Victoria 
Cross." 

May the sequel soon follow : the imitation 
of that encouragement held out to his sol- 
diers, by the great Napoleon Bonaparte. 

I cannot refrain from quoting here the 
words of one of the greatest military autho- 
rities this country coidd ever boast, and whose 
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Vledge of the character and feelings of 

^s, was perhaps not exceeded by that of 

^t soldier whom I have lately named. 

.\iluding to the system of *' punishments 

and rewards" in the British army, the late 

General Sir Charles Napier says : — 

" Feelings of gratitude at once flow pure, 
strong, and continued, from the heart of the 
decorated, meritorious, and humble man. 
This chief distinction is also of substan- 
tial value to the poor man : it raises him 
above the crowd of competitors for employ- 
ment, and this increased consideration gives 
him character, importance, and, consequently 
food. The peer dines as luxuriously the day 
before he is a Knight of the Garter as he 
does the day after. Not so the poor man : 
a reward to him is meat; a medal bestows 
a character ; it says to the eye of the pubUc : 
* he who wears me is a man of approved 
merit;' and those who seek for such men, 
at once fix upon him. 

'* Many a poor and modest man's fortune 
has been made by such a chance ; when his 
tongue has been tied by diffidence, this record 
of his deeds has spoken. A decoration of 
honour is, therefore, much more important 
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to a private soldier, or to a labourer, than 
to a noble. 

'' An attempt was made in the extension 
of the Order of the Bath to reward merit, 
but it lost its good effect, because it was 
confined to classes, and not given to merit 
under a certain rank. Most of those who 
received it deserved it, (query — Is this the 
case with respect to all those ' Orders of 
the Bath' that have of late been so lavishly 
bestowed ?) but many regretted to see those ex- 
cluded by their want of rank, who were equally, 
or possibly, more meritorious in the field.'' 

(This, by the way, I may mention, par 
parenthesey is an observation perhaps equally 
applicable at the present day.) 

" On a campaign men feel for and with 
their comrades ; they feel no pride in getting 
that which their companions of inferior rank, 
but equal valour, cannot get. What officer, 
possessing any manliness of character, would 
be so selfish that he could enjoy comforts if 
his soldiers were without them?" 

(May I here ask, if this has always lately 
been the case?) 

" So it is with honours." 

" The Order of the Bath, would, therefore^ 
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be much improved, if a fourth class were 
created, with which the vahant men of every 
rank might be decorated : such is the Legion 
of Honour established by Napoleon, but I 
shall elsewhere say more on this subject. 
Our statesmen will not believe (it would 
seem) that captains, subalterns, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and private soldiers, care for 
honour as much as men of higher rank, and 
care for it with more reason ; and so I leave 
this matter for the present, protesting against 
the surpassing folly that (in a military system) 
does not employ the stimulant of reward, as 

well as that of punishment."* 

• # # # # 

I have quoted thus largely from Sir Charles 
Napier's inimitable treatise on " Military Law,'* 
because it is a work I have had by me, and 
studied for many years; because I consider 
it a masterpiece of military knowledge, faith- 
fully delineating the character, the disposition, 
and the feehngs of the British soldier ; be- 
cause it so clearly points out the manner in 
which he — the British soldier — may be led 
to the performance of all that is great, glo- 
rious, and good, by proper encouragement 

* From General Sir Charles Napier's work on 
" Military Law," chap. xv. p. 124. 
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and rewards ; and to what he may be driven 
by contumely, by unnecessary " worry," and 
a cruel abuse of the lash. 

The precepts inculcated in the " Remarks 
on MiUtary Law and the Punishment of Flog- 
ging" ought to be engraven on every soldier's 
heart ; but as every one may not have access 
to this remarkable production from the pen of 
that real soldier — and soldier's real friend — I 
will introduce a few of those precepts here : — 

" It is generally best to do what is justy 
and abide the consequences — the inconve- 
niences which attend the doing of a right 
action are rarely permanent." 

4( « 4( « ♦ 

(A precept equally applicable to naval as 
to military affairs, and which a late Board of 
Admiralty would do well to study and en- 
deavour to carry into effect !) 

* * Ht ^ fk 

" Men are governed by punishments and 
rewards, and the necessity of the first is very 
much increased by the neglect of the last." 

4( 4( ^ « ^ 

*' A corps of honour should not be formed 
like a top with a broad head, standing upon a 
point and only supported by the lash." 
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I might give many more extracts of the 
kind; but, be it observed, this great man 
not only preached, but practised what he 
preached: he always acted with unswerving 
justice — as far as human judgment would ad- 
mit — he always gave the preference to en- 
couragement over punishment; and that he 
put into practice the noble sentiment ex- 
pressed in the question, of: " what oflScer, 
possessing any manliness of character, would 
be so selfish that he could enjoy comforts, if 
his soldiers were without them?" the fol- 
lowing well-authenticated and characteristic 
anecdote will prove. 

When Sir Charles Napier undertook, with 
his small army in Scinde, that extraordinary 
march across the desert to the fort of Emaum 
Ghur, " during which for eighteen days he 
was wandering in the waste," his soldiers suf- 
fering from thirst, and the intolerable heat of 
a vertical sun, the brave old General rode 
amongst them, uttering from his own parched 
and sun-cracked hps, every hope and encou- 
ragement he could devise. 

The heat had become so excessive, that 
the desert felt as a furnace fanned by a 
scorching blast; at this fearful time, when 
many of the soldiers were staggering about 
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like drunken men, without one drop of water 
to allay their thirst ; a young officer is said 
to have ridden up to the General, and draw- 
ing a small bottle of ale firom his holster- 
pipe, to have offered it him, to drink. The 
bottle was taken from his hand, dashed into 
a thousand fragments on the ground, and 
a&eT listening to the precept I have last 
quoted — ^but given in no measured terms — 
the young officer, who had perhaps thought- 
lessly made this mistake, was glad to escape 
from the influence of the General's wrath ! 

Such was the man sacrificed by an un- 
grateful Government, at the corrupt shrine of 
Leadenhall, in expiation of the crime of en- 
deavouring to reform abuses, to expose 
tyranny, mal-administration, incompetency, 
and neglect ! 

Had such a man led our noble soldiers 
during late events, what success might not 
have been achieved ? what glory earned ? what 
disasters might not have been eschewed? 

This great, this good, and noble-minded 
man, died as he had lived. The soldier's 
welfare was ever uppermost in his breast; 
and nearly the last words he uttered, were 
words of satisfaction, at having ever been the 
** soldier's friend/' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



AND EMBARKATION FOR INDIA. 

" FaUtaff, Pay the musicians, sirrah ! Farewell, 
hostess ; farewell, Doll. You see, my good wenches, 
how men of merit are sought after : the undeserved may 
sleep, when the man of action is call'd on. Farewell, 
good wenches. If I he not sent away post, I will see 
you again ere I go." — Henry IV. 

" He that has sail'd upon the dark hlue sea, 
Has view'd at times, I ween, a full fair sight; 
When the fresh hreeze, is fair as hreeze may he. 
The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight; 
Masts, spires, and strand, retiring to the right." 

Childe Harold, 

The "route" — the "march" — " embark- 
ation for foreign service" — how many and 
how varied are the associations connected with 
those few words, which instantly arise in every 
soldier's mind ; at least, in that of every real 
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soldier, who well knows the purport of what 
they are meant to convey. 

Weeks and months had glided away in 
the drills, the parades, the guard-mountings, 
the loitering idleness, and dissipation of a 
Chatham garrison life ; when, at last, an order 
came for the immediate departure of a large 
draft from the d^pot, for the East. 

It is still fresh in my mind, that evening, 
when, whilst assembled at oiu: mess, the ser- 
geant on duty, handed round the garrison 
orders containing this expected decree. 

The farewell toasts were drank ; some kept 
up those parting revels throughout the night ; 
whilst others, more prudent, hastened to their 
respective quarters, to make the requisite pre- 
parations for the ensuing move; and next 
morning's early dawn, witnessed a large de- 
tachment of recruits, drawn up in Brompton 
Barrack Square, all ready to depart for that 
distant land, from whence, so few were pro- 
bably ever destined to return. 

Staff officers next bustled to and fro ; the 
reports were collected; then — all being re- 
turned " present," — the word was given to 
move off in columns of sections from the 
right ; and as " quick march" sounded upon 
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our ears, we were assailed by three hearty 
parting cheers from the barrack-room win- 
dows above, most duly and enthusiastically 
responded to by all those who were marching 
away. The band struck up, and we moved 
off to the soldiers' usual farewell air: the 
heart-stirring one of " The Lass we left be- 
hind us." This tune appeared then to be 
singularly well suited to the occasion; for 
many a "lass" then bestowed her last parting 
word and tear, on the " Soger Laddie," whom 
perchance she might never see again ; and as 
we marched through the — at this early hour 
— deserted streets of Chatham, more than one 
snowy arm from the scarce-opened casements 
above, might have been seen waving a long 
adieu to many an upturned and expectant gaze. 

" Those laughing dames, in whom they did delight, 
Whose large blue eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands. 
Might shake the saintship of an anchorite." 

The band, with its spirit-stirring strains, 
accompanied our party as far as Rochester 
Bridge, where it left us ; and after three more 
hearty cheers, we proceeded steadily on our 
way to Gravesend ; at which place the detach- 
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ments were to embark; and where, on tiie 
banks of old Father Thames, we found boats 
awaiting in readiness, to convey us on board 
the Indiaman, then, quietly reposing at anchor, 
on the still waters of the hver, and shortly 
destined to bear us over roaring billows and 
tempestuous seas, to our far-distant goal. 

And now occurred, as we stepped into the 
boats, one of those most painful, and heart- 
rending scenes, a soldier is ever destined to 
witness during his all-varied and ever-varying 
career. 

I allude to that sad last moment of em- 
barkation of troops, which so often severs for 
a most indefinite period — perchance for ever 
— the fondest, the dearest, and, in many cases, 
the holiest of ties ! 

Mothers and sisters, wives, and sweet- 
hearts, who had thus far, perseveringly followed 
their sons and brothers, lovers and husbands, 
during the morning's march, were now about 
to be finally separated from the beloved objects 
of their affections, by that watery barrier, to 
them as insuperable as the fabled Styx, rolling 
its turbid billows betwixt the living and the 
dead! 

Woman's sorrow is always painful to be- 
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hold; but on this occasion, the frantic out- 
bursts of grief, which occasionaUy took place, 
were enough to melt a very heart of stone ; 
and fortunate did I consider it, that my 
thoughts and attention should have been di- 
verted from so melancholy a scene, by the care 
requisite to be taken of the soldiers under my 
immediate command. 

The troops were at last all safely got aboard, 
and I had then time to look around me ; to 
admire and marvel at all that met my wonder- 
ing gaze ; and the decks of a large East India- 
man, presented on such an occasion, to a novice 
like myself, abundant materials for astonish- 
ment and surprise. 

Bales and casks ; trusses of hay, and bas- 
kets of vegetables ; lowing cows, and bleating 
sheep ; weeping women, and screaming child- 
ren; helpless recruits and bustling tars; all 
appeared commingled in one chaotic mass; 
whilst everything on the crowded decks, seemed 
to be scattered about in a most inextricable 
state of confused disorder; all this turmoil 
being not a Kttle enhanced, on clearing 
the river, as the good ship Devonshire began 
to roll and pitch about, in a rough chopping 
sea, off the Goodwin Sands ; when sea-sickness. 
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with its unpleasant accompaniments, con- 
tributed not a little to increase the troubles 
and discomforts of nearly every landsman on 
board. 

As we entered the chops of the Channel, it 
came on to blow rather freshly from the north- 
west. The large detachment we were taking 
out, was, with few exceptions, composed en- 
tirely of raw, inexperienced young recruits; 
most of whom, rendered quite helpless by the 
prostrating effects of sea-sickness, were lying, 
together with women and children, all huddled 
up in heaps between the decks; whilst the 
officers were strenuously endeavouring to tell 
them off to their respective berths, according 
as they had already been appointed to different 
squads. 

Next day, things began gradually to settle 
down, and by the time we came to an anchor 
at Spithead, to embark the rest of our pas- 
sengers, order had in a certain degree been 
restored, and we began to look, as sailors 
express it, a little more "ship-shape.'* 

The remainder of the passengers came 
shortly afterwards on board. An easterly wind 
had sprung up ; no time was lost in getting 
under weigh; and we soon found ourselves 
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swiftly and smoothly bome onward before 
the favouring gale; whilst the verdant pa- 
norama of copse and down, waving fields, 
white cottages, or snug hamlets, embowered 
amidst shady dells, and here and there a white 
chalky cliff or yellow patch of shingly shore, 
appeared, like dissolving views, to glide peist 
rapidly on our right, as the sparkling efferves- 
cence of the water along the vessel's side, 
evinced the rapidity with which she cleft 
the light-green waves below. 

Whilst thus propitiously and smoothly 
commencing our long outward voyage, most 
of the passengers were on deck, apparently 
taking a last look at their native land, which 
some might not again for years and years 
behold ; whilst others, alas ! perhaps were fated 
then for the last time to gaze upon those smiUng 
scenes. 

On leaving our home, our country, our 
kindred, and our friends, for an indefinite 
period, on a lengthened and uncertain voyage, 
as we at each passing minute behold the vast 
widening expanse of waters, separating us from 
all that we hold most dear: what long pent-up, 
what hitherto unfelt emotions, must unavoid- 
ably swell the breast! And these emotions 
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are the stronger and more intense, on leaving 
for the first time our native land. 

" Adieu, adieu ! my native shore 

Fades o'er the waters blue ; 
The uight-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 

And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
Yon sun that sets upon the sea 

We follow in his flight ; 
Farewell awhile to him and thee, — 

My native land, good night ! " 

And the moment of such an " adieu," is, 
indeed, an era in human life; an era not 
to be forgotten; not to be described; for the 
sad thoughts which then crowd upon one's ^ 
mind, are not to be expressed; not uttered 
— for they are unutterable; and always lie 
buried in one's breast! 

So smoothly, so swiftly, on such an even 
keel, had the vessel hitherto progressed ; that 
she had apparently distanced sea-sickness, that 
usual attendant on the commencement of a 
voyage ; at least no evidence of its unwel- 
come presence had as yet been manifest in 
the "cuddy," amongst the goodly company 
there assembled, on the day following the em- 
barkation of the troops. 
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As our second evening closed in, the 
weather began to assume a threatening ap- 
pearance; the wind chopped round to the 
westward, and a heavy sea soon came rolling 
into the Channel from the Atlantic, causing 
the old vessel to pitch and toss at a fearful 
rate : these frolicsome vagaries being followed 
by the usual result of sea-sickness to many of 
the passengers on board. 

We had a 'most rough and uncomfortable 
night, sea-sickness raging paramount ; at least 
I can, so far as personally concerned, answer 
for the presence of the " salt-water fiend," who 
committed dreadful havoc in the crowded 
space of our confined cabin, where three 
cadets and a young civilian, besides Jack 
Lorimer and myself, were either jammed into 
narrow berths, or slnng up in an entangled 
mass of hammocks, which had not room to 
swing with the motion of the ship. 

Such was the accommodation then vouch- 
safed to officers going to serve abroad; even 
in " John Company's " magnificent and well- 
found ships ; such the abode, where, during 
the tedious length of a four or five month's 
voyage, mostly within the tropics, we wero 
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destined to pass on a fair average, about a 
third portion of our time. 

But if officers had reason to complain, 
ivhat were the sufferings endured by the un- 
fortunate recruits, their poor wives, their help- 
less, and much-to-be-pitied children ? 

Ye " humanitists/' ye popularity-seeking 
philanthropists ! oh t ye whose misdirected 
sympathies are, — at the expense of the lives, 
the rights, the property, and safety of your 
fellow-countrymen, — indiscriminately lavished 
on barbarous hordes of murdering and relent- 
less savages ; on bloodthirsty and plundering 
pirates; on convicted felons and condemned 
murderers; — cast, I beseech, a brief glance 
on this appalling scene, — inhale for a single 
instant, the foetid atmosphere breathed by 
hundreds of your fellow-countrymen: (the 
brave defenders of this mighty realm, the pro- 
tectors of its colonies and of that trade which 
has enriched and secured to you all those 
luxuries, adorning your safe and comfortable 
firesides at home ;) that atmosphere inhaled 
by those brave, but still ill-appreciated men, 
many of whom, may at this moment, with 
their wives and children, be promiscuously 
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huddled together under the tropics, in the 
stifling hold of a crazy troop-ship. Do this 
and you in^y then, form a slight estimate of 
the many hardships often endured by the 
British soldier of the Line ! 

Whilst a certain class of Englishmen (for 
purposes best known to themselves) endea- 
vour thus to misdirect the sympathies of their 
fellow-countrymen, no effort i? left untried, to 
divert the channel of those sympathies from 
our gallant soldiers. 

Is this real philanthropy? Is this hu- 
manity? Is this Christianity? Is this the 
treatment deserved by the actual defenders 
of your rights and liberties, against the en- 
croachments of barbarism, oppression, and the 
" knout ?" No \ it is being cruel and unjust 
to the protectors of those colonies, and of that 
very commerce from whence are derived the 
riches you have so pitilessly accumulated, and 
tenfold increased, by the infliction of hard- 
ships, privations and excessive labour (far 
worse even than the toil imposed upon many 
slaves) on the helpless women and unfortunate 
children, in your factories and mills. 

Ye pseudo-philanthropists ! this is a selfish 
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feeling, — inhuman no less than ungrateful, — 
criminal at once in the eyes of God and man, 
and unworthy of the civilised country to 
which you, unfortunately, belong ! You have 
hitherto grossly wronged the defenders of that 
country; but there may still be the oppor- 
tunity for you to redress those wrongs : where- 
fore, oh ! men of commerce, of manufactures, 
of " cotton," and of peace, be not ashamed to 
retrieve your errors, and do that which is just 
and right ; for to our soldiers and sailors are 
you indebted for all the blessings you enjoy ! 

Great, indeed, were then, the sufferings of 
our soldiers on board of ship ; sufferings that 
I now for the first time had an opportunity 
to behold ; but which are constantly endured 
by them, their wives and children, whilst 
crowded together within the tropics — a 
seething mass of humanity — inhaling the 
foetid atmosphere of a troop-ship's hold ; often 
with hatches battened down during rough 
weather, or in a gale of wind. 

I say nothing here, of what our sick and 
wounded underwent during the " middle pas- 
sage " in the Black Sea ; the causes of which 
horrors will most likely, shortly be disclosed. 
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when it is to be hoped their authors (whoever 
they may be) will be brought to that reckon- 
ing they so well deserve. 

We have all heard, with sentiments of 
indignation and disgust, of the miseries and 
sufferings endured by our unfortunate fellow- 
countrymen in the notorious " black hole" of 
Calcutta ; but until creeping, when on duty 
as orderly officer of the day, under the closely- 
wedged hammocks on the Devonshire's orlop- 
deck, my mind could not realise the fearful 
horrors of such a scene \ 

Repulsive were the sensations with which 
I always performed that most unpleasant 
duty. On one occasion, it happened, when 
between the tropics, that the hatches were 
battened down at night during a gale of 
wind; and I am convinced that a crowded 
slave-ship could scarcely have displayed a 
more pitiable scene of human wretchedness, 
concentrated in a smaller and more crowded 
space, than I then beheld. 

As from amidst the battling of winds and 
waves that raged above, I dived into this den 
of stifling misery, my every sense was painfully 
assailed: prayers; curses, and imprecations ; — 
piteous moans and helpless cries proceeding 
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from women in a fiiinting, and chfldren in a 
djring state, resounded from every part. An 
indescribably close, smothering feel, — a suffo- 
cating stench, impossible to describe, — per- 
vaded the deadly atmosphere I inhaled; 
cansing a sickening sensation, which even for 
a short space of time, I found it most difficult 
to endure. 

The light of the lanthom carried by the 
attending sergeant, accidentaUy went out, and 
left us groping in the dark. Lowly crouching 
along the deck, and endeavouring to retrace 
my way beneath the closely-wedged and 
steaming hammocks over-head, my extended 
hands came in contact with the moist and 
clammy limbs of a prostrate human form. 

"Who's this;" inquired I, "out of his 
hammock ?" 

" 'Tis me, your Honour, — 'tis Pat Sul- 
Uvan ; " replied a broken and husky voice. 

" You must get into your hammock, my 
man." 

" Sure, your Honour, my wife's very bad, 
and the child's a-smothering," was the un- 
satisfactory reply. 

I squeezed myself up betwixt the closely- 
packed hammocks ; here the effluvium which 
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steamed upwards, was, if possible, even more 
unendurable than beneath ; and how man could 
exist for any length of time in such an atmo- 
sphere, was matter of wonder and surprise; 
still more so, that women and children could 
therein possibly survive. 

Sullivan's wife was a poor, delicate, and 
sickly creature, but ill-calculated to bear such 
an ordeal ; she had, moreover, at the time, an 
infant at the breast, apparently at its last dying 
gasp. 

" Och i your Honour," faintly uttered the 
poor woman, in a scarcely audible tone of 
voice, " save my poor babe, he's afther smother- 
ing, he'll be dead if he stops any longer here." 

I was thus assailed on- every side by 
similar appeals from the soldiers' wives, ex- 
pressed in the most piteous tones: some beg- 
ging for water, others for fresh air ; some im- 
ploring for help on their own account, others 
on that of their husbands or their children. 

Making, as best I could, my way out of 
this sweltering caldron of human misery, I re- 
turned on deck and reported what I had wit- 
nessed to the officer in command. Fortunately 
the gale had abated by this time ; the hatches 
were consequently removed, and, probably. 
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more than one human life was thereby most 
opportunely saved. 

It is true that a gale of wind does not 
blow during the whole continuance of a passage 
to India, and that hatches are not constantly 
battened down ; still, when such a necessity 
does unfortunately occur, it is far from plea- 
sant to be exposed to consequences, such as I 
have described ; neither can it be denied how 
recklessly, how mercilessly, our troops were, 
generally speaking, in those days, crowded on 
board ship : men, women, and children hud- 
dled up together in the same confined space ; 
breathing the same pestilential atmosphere ; 
and without the slightest regard to healthy 
comfort, or the common decencies of life. 

I speak of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago — such may not be now the case ; but 
then, convicted felons were better cared for on 
board of ship, than the soldiers who guarded 
them to the place of transportation where they 
were sent. I hope it is no longer so. 

« tK tK « « 

To return, however, to my story. I find 
faithfully detailed in an old journal kept at 
the time, all the chief incidents of the outward 
voyage. The beading of such a chapter mights 
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be : " Crossing the Bay of Biscay " — " A gale 
of wind" — " Sighting Madeira" — " Graphic 
description of the several characters on board/' 
"Daily occupations and amusements" — "Quar- 
rels and reconciliations " — " The trades and 
tropics " — " Flying fish and Albacore " — 
"Crossing the Line" — "Saturnalia which 
then took place " — *' Calms, squalls, rain, and 
waterspouts" — " Sharks, dolphins, and flying 
fish"—" The Southern Cross and Milky Way" 
— "Doubling the Cape" — "Albatross, Pin- 
tadoes and see a whale" — "The Southern 
Pacific " — " Ceylon and its scented breezes" — 
these, with occasional extracts from a weekly 
newspaper edited on board, might fill up, not 
one, but a dozen chapters with subjects often 
previously described; the recital of which 
we will not, therefore, call on the " Gentle 
Reader's" courtesy to peruse, but at once 
deposit him,- — or her, — on India's sunny 
shores. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



" The sailors on the main-top's airy round, 

• Land — ^land ! ' aloud, with waving hands, resound ; 
Aloud the pilot of Melinda cries : 

* Behold, O chief, the shores of India rise ! ' " 

Camoens' Lusiad. 

Life, on board a ship, is at best but a mo- 
notonous state of existence, and doubly so to 
the unfortunate passenger who has no occu- 
pation wherewith to divert his mind. How, 
in an East Indiaman,— crowded up for weeks 
and months within such a narrow space, — hun- 
dreds of human beings, of diflFerent disposi- 
tions, habits, and tastes, manage agreeably to 
pass their time, is an enigma difficult to 
explain. 

On board of ship, as elsewhere, a man's 
habits become adapted by circumstances to 
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the sphere in which he moves. Some contrive 
to employ themselves usefully, others wile idly 
away their hours ; and the routine of one day 
so closely resembles that which follows and 
precedes, that time insensibly creeps along, 
as the good ^hip progresses onwards to her 
destined port; where regret is often felt at 
separations which then ensue, and at the 
prospect of breaking up acquaintances, friend- 
ships, — and sometimes more tender ties, — that 
are frequently contracted on board an India- 
man, — particularly one outward bound. 

After entering the Bay of Bengal we were, 
for several days baffled by calms and contrary 
light winds; the "skipper" however at last 
one evening, announced that we should in all 
probability see the Lighthouse of Madras 
during the course of the ensuing night. 

The weather was serene and calm; the 
vessel glided smoothly along, and we soon had 
undoubted evidence of the vicinity of land, 
by the peculiar odour which the gentle breeze 
from off the shore, wafted perceptibly on board. 

This, however, imlike the perfumed spicy 
gales said sometimes to be experienced on 
coasting the island of Ceylon, resembled more 
the smell of burning clay or baking bricks. 
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A heavy dew was falling on the deck, over 
which the awning was consequently raised; 
and then in dance, in music and in song, did 
we pleasantly pass some of the last few hoiu^ 
we were to remain on board the good old ship 
which had borne us so long and safely, over 
many a rough and tempestuous sea. 

Our merry party was kept up late into the 
" small " hours of the night, nor was it broken 
up, until, — low in the horizon, and twinkling 
like a distant star over the larboard bow, — 
the long-expected lighthouse threw forth its 
glimmering beams. 

Next morning the rattling of the chain- 
cable, while dragged by the heavy anchor from 
its rusty coils, and harshly grating along the 
deck, aroused me from my slumbers at early 
dawn; when, hastening from the cabin, I 
beheld the Coromandel Coast, presenting a 
widely extended, and most interesting sight. 

The weather was calm and cloudy ; but a 
loud, dull, monotonous, and deafening sound, 
like the distant discharge of heavy ordnance, 
rolled incessantly upon the ear, as the thun- 
dering surf broke upon a long, low line of 
sandy coast, dotted, — as the eye ranged south- 
ward, — with here and there, strangely-shaped 
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buildings ; some lightly tapering into column- 
like minarets, others similar to old Egyptian 
structures: soUd and massive-looking in con- 
struction, and mostly embosomed either amidst 
dark, wooded groves, or trees of a more tro- 
pical appearance, whose tall and leafless stems 
were crowned with stiff, fan-like foliage, or 
with gracefully bending leaves. Then would 
intervene a broad belt of apparently bare, 
brown, and barren soil. We noticed next a 
range of snow-white, terraced buildings, and 
the regular outlines of a fort, with an elevated 
flag-stafif, from whose summit soon sluggishly 
floated, in the still morning air, England's 
proud banner with St. George's Cross. 

On glancing towards the north, appeared 
a long, low, line of arid sandy coast, lashed, as 
far as the eye could reach, by the same dull, 
monotonous sound of the breaking surf. 

Such was the picture which presented it- 
self to our view, on looking towards the shore ; 
while, on turning seaward, sights no less 
strange and unusual, in every direction met 
our gaze. 

A few large ships of European build, lay like 
ourselves, at anchor in the roads ; and nearer 
to the land, rolling grotesquely on the swell 
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which heavily set in towards the shore, might 
be seen numerous curiously-constructed native 
vessels : Arab " dhonies ;* rude crafts from 
the Persian Gulf; and small "country** traders, 
usually plying along the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel coasts. 

Again, much fmrther out at sea, groups of 
strange, darksome, unearthly-looking figures, 
which, — as seen in the indistinctness of dis- 
tance, and the dim grey light of dawn, — seemed 
to glide along the water in an erect or sitting 
posture, and apparently without other support, 
save the leaden-coloured, undulating surface of 
the ocean. 

These swarthy, " gnome -like*' looking 
shapes, were, as we soon learnt, a few poor 
native fishermen ; who, on their primitively- 
fashioned little skiff's, generally known to 
Europeans by the name of " catamarans,*' 
were then pursuing the avocations of their 
trade. 

The catamaran consists of three rude logs 
of wood, secured together by means of thongs, 
and rising so little above the level of the water, 
as to be perfectly concealed by the slightest 
swell. Hence, at a distance, those who navi- 
gate these diminutive rafts, appear — ^like the 
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stonny petrel, — to rest their footsteps on the 
surface of the briny deep ! 

" Light, from her native East, 
To journey through the airy gloom hegan, 
Sphered in a radiant cloud ; for yet the sun 
Was not." 

But as from the vessel's poop, I busily scanned 
thqse strange objects through a glass, from 
behind a dark mass of cloud resting heavily 
on the far Eastern horizon, suddenly burst 
forth the glorious Indian sun, burnishing all 
nature with streams of liquid gold. 

How many such " glorious" Eastern sun- 
rises was I no doubt destined to behold ! how 
often have I wished their brilliancy were less 
intense, or that they might be shorn of a 
few of their "glorious," but most scorching 
rays! 

One by one, the passengers poured out 
upon the deck ; the " griffins," or new-comers, 
expressing unfeigned wonderment at the scene; 
meanwhile the old Indians of the party looked 
on more quietly, whilst expatiating on the inte- 
resting objects around. 

An early breakfast had been prepared, 
from which we were soon distiurbed by a con- 
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fusion of voices, in an unknown tongue, issuing 
fipom beneath the vessel's side : prompted by 
curiosity, we all rose from the table, and pro- 
ceeded instantly upon deck to ascertain the 
cause of this unwonted noise. 

Several large boats, resembling in shape 
huge walnut-shells divided into two, intermixed 
with the more primitive-looking little cata- 
marans, — all crowded with natives, and laden 
with fruit, bread, and vegetables, — ^had collected 
under the counter and along the vessel's lee- 
ward side, while an active system of barter, 
appeared already to be taking place between 
these strange-looking, swarthy boatmen, and 
the sailors and soldiers on board our ship. 

All the passengers were by this time upon 
the quarter-deck ; nor were the ladies, — now 
attired in their best, — behind-hand in en- 
deavouring to satisfy their curiosity — a pro- 
pensity said to appertain so peculiarly to their 
sex. 

As the fair party issued from the cuddy 
door, a crowd, which obstructed one of the 
gangways, suddenly opened out, and disclosed 
a bronzed and symmetrical figure, nearly 
arrayed in Nature's most primitive garb : for 
except the very faint apology for dress, con- 
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sisting of a most scanty piece of cloth, en« 
circfing the loins, and a small, queerly-shaped 
cap of matting upon his head, he stood jmris 
naturalibus in his birthday suit I 

Our sable ocean visitor, as he thus showed 
himself naked and unadorned, was apparently 
quite unconscious of the effect his strange 
appearance must have had on those unaccus- 
tomed to such a sight; his smooth bistre* 
coloured skin, glistening as it did, from the 
recent moisture of the spray, shone brightly 
under the influence of the morning sun. 

Making his way through the crowd, he 
boldly stepped across the deck, and taking 
from his curious and seemingly waterproof 
head-dress, an official looking-document, with 
a graceful salaam,, he presented it to Captain 
Jones; and then stood mute, erect, and motion- 
less, as some ancient bronze statue fashioned 
by the classic sculptor's art. 

This naked apparition caused, as may be 
well imagined, no little sensation amongst the 
novices of our party. 

The uninitiated elder " Griffins " looked 
ominously grave ; the old Indians — ^both ladies 
and gentlemen — 'regarded it unmoved, and 
as a matter of course ; the young officers, 

VOL. I. X 
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oadets, and civilians, could ill conceal their 
rising mirth ; whilst the poor young ladies, 
startled and shocked at so novel and unex^ 
pected an exhibition, hastily retreated from 
the deck. 

'* Sure, Dennis," I overheard an Irish 
recruit say to his comrade ; " sure, if that 
chap 's in heavy marching order, it 's not much 
of a kit he'll have to carry on the ' route !*" 
"Nor will his ammunition-boots blisther his 
feet," was the reply. '* And sure he needn't 
bother himself with either blacking, black*>ball, 
or brushes, for he shines brighter nor my 
pouch, which took me yesterday two blessed 
hours to polish up ! " 

" But maybe 'tis a little pipeclay he'll be 
afther wanting," rejoined the first speaker. 
** Or," chimed in a third, " a thrifle of great 
coat, if he was on sintry at Brompton bar- 
racks on a could, blake winter's night ! " 

Such were a few of the unsophisticated re- 
marks of our recruits, on the manners, customs, 
and costume, of the first native brought under 
their military inspection; the young officers 
and cadets were apparently much amused and 
edified with the novel sight ; which, how- 
ever, had no other effect on the old Indians of 
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the party, save to elicit inquiry, as to the 
contents of the missive brought on board, by 
this most primitive and swarthy messenger. 

I was at the time not a little surprised, 
as well as diverted, at the stoical indiflFerence 
with which those ladies who had before been 
in India, remained on deck, in spite of the 
dusky apparition which had driven their less 
initiated and more sensitive fair companions 
from the field. 

However it is certain that custom and 
habit, like misfortime, reconcile us to strange 
companions, even in the shape of " black- 
amoors," thus lightly clad. 

Several of those large, curiously built, and 
uncouth-looking accommodation-barges, called 
Massoolah boats, had by this time pushed off 
from the shore, in order to land the pas- 
sengers, and containing in all probability the 
expected and expectant friends of some of those 
on board. As they approached the vessel's 
side, several strange, sallow-faced, cadaverous- 
looking individuals, dressed in white nankeen 
round jackets and pantaloons, were recognized 
by many, as being friends and connexions. 
I thought it just possible that my relative 
Mr. Talbot might be of the number, without 
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at the time reflecting on the impossibility of 
his being aware of my arrival ; but I resolved 
to lose no time in finding him out, as I was 
most anxious again to see his daughter : my 
charming cousin Louisa, whom I had not met 
for such a length of time. 

Truly affecting were the several meetings 
which then ensued, between those who had 
not perhaps seen each other for years and 
years ! 

You, gentlemen and ladies who live at 
home in ease, enjoying the comforts and se- 
curity of domestic life, little can you know or 
appreciate the sufferings, mental and bodily, 
constantly endured by those poor exiles who 
daily leave Old England for the distant shores 
of our wide possessions in the East. 

No doubt^ as from your comfortable arm- 
chairs you hold the daily paper, still damp 
from the press ; before a blazing sea-coal fire ; 
no doubt on such occasions, your eye oft care- 
lessly scans over some such paragraphs as — 

"The * * * Indiaman, outward 
bound, embarked yesterday at Gravesend 'a 
large detachment of recruits from Chatham, 
with the usual proportion of women and 
children. The following is the list of pas- 
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sengers, who are expected to join the vessel 
on its arrival at Spithead." 

And then, unless you may chance to have 
some friend on board; or unless your eye 
happen to glance on some titled or well-known 
name; the paragraph in question is passed 
over and forgotten, without further thought or 
comment, whilst the reader turns to a more 
interesting topic of the day. 

What food, however, for sad, melancholy 
musings, does that single, short paragraph 
contain ! How many a wife is then separated 
from her husband ! how many a mother is 
thereby severed, perhaps for ever, from a 
cherished child! how many a youth, buoyed 
up with hope and expectation, casts his eyes 
for the last time on his native shores ; or only 
lives to return, after long years of exile, broken 
down and debilitated by climate or disease, 
only then, to find that those whom he loved in 
early life, had long since passed away ! 

How many a poor soldier parts then from 
a sorrowing, widowed bride, from the young 
wife of his afiection, from his helpless and now 
unprotected children ! At the time of which 
I write, his term of exile being perhaps for 
LIFE ; for as a Regiment might then be kept 
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twenty years, or more, from home, what chance 
had hCy of ever revisiting his native land ? 

Since then, "Reform" has done much to 
remedy this state of things ; but enough has 
not yet been done. 



The gloomiest winter's day, is however, 
sometimes enlivened by a genial ray of light ; 
and such rays occasionally beam on some few 
of those exiles, destined to banishment in that 
distant land ; rays directed by the genius of 
ambition, of expectation, or of hope ; often by 
the more hallowed sentiments of friendship, 
aflfection, or of love. 

Many a sanguine youth and many a fair 
maiden, glad to escape the trammels and dis- 
cipline of school, hail no doubt, with delight, 
on such occasions, the prospects opening before 
them : for what prospect looks not both bright 
and joyous, in the beaming eyes of youth ? 

Many an aspiring young writer and cadet, 
probably then looks forward to the chance of 
treading in the footsteps of a Hastings or a 
Clive; and the fond expectations of many a 
fair girl are probably kept folly on the stretch, 
in the hope of meeting with parents, relatives. 
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and friends, parted with in early childhood, 
and nearly estranged by the lapse of time. 

These separations may tndy be said to 
constitute one of the great drawbacks to which 
Anglo-Indian society is exposed: husbands 
are separated from their wives, and parents 
from their children for an indefinite number 
of years. The latter, in their childhood, being 
generally sent to England for the purpose of 
education, thus lose the advantage of parental 
care, at a period when such is most required, 
to direct the bias of their infant minds. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

FIRST LANDING AT MADRAS INDIAN 

HOSPITALITY. 

" While thus she mused, her pinions fann'd 
The air of that sweet Indian land, 
Whose air is halm, whose ocean spreads 
O'er coral rocks and amher beds." 

Lallah Bookh, 

The strange, dusky- looking messenger, who, 
boarding us in "light marching order," had 
caused such a sensation on board the Devon- 
shire, was the bearer of instructions for disem- 
barking the troops. 

The time appointed for this, was the after- 
noon ; and, during the interim, with the aid of 
our glasses, we could distinctly see the Mas- 
soolah boats destined to carry us ashore, shove 
off from the beach, where crowds of natives were 
assembled ; and amongst whom, bright scarlet 
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uniforms, with one or two mounted oflScers, 
might be discerned busily moving to and fro. 

The moment for leaving the good old 
Devonshire soon arrived ; and it was not with- 
out a certain feeling of regret, that I stepped 
over the gangway, after taking a cordial 
leave of Captain Jones, the officers of the 
ship, and of such of our fellow-passengers who 
were to remain on board, to proceed to their 
destination in Bengal. 

As we shoved off from the vessel's dark and 
most dingy-looking sides, three loud, hearty 
cheers were given by the crew, and as loudly 
and heartily responded to by the troops. 

The Massoolah boats danced buoyantly 
with us, over the waves, till we approached 
the outer confines of the surf. A pause now 
ensued, during which we had leisure to con- 
template the mountainous watery barrier, in- 
tervening between ourselves, and the sandy 
beach on which we were to land. 

The boatmen here rested for a minute 
on their paddles; one of our party who had 
crossed the surf before, at this instant held up 
his purse, — " A rupee, Mr. Tindal," (pilot or 
steersman,) exclaimed he, *' if you land us 
without a ' ducking ! ' " 
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The swarthy and naked mariner who was 
thus addressed, standing high aloft on the 
stern -sheets, appeared to direct the move- 
ments of his equally wild-looking crew, who 
seemed to understand, and well disposed to 
earn the proflTered reward. 

For an instant our steersman scanned the 
long line of roaring surf; then seizing the 
opportunity, as a breaker of fearful size rolled 
in towards us from the sea, he gave the ex* 
pected signal. Every paddle was instantly in 
the water, every nerve was strained; and to 
the accompaniment of the most strange, un- 
earthly, and deafening cries, the Massoolah 
boat bounded forwai'd on the crest of the 
approaching surge. 

I felt for a second as if propelled like a 
rocket towards the sky : my breath was sud* 
denly checked; and rapidly as a shooting star, 
the Massoolah boat, with its freight, was borne 
aloft and carried forward on this monster 
billow ; which when receding, left us high and 
dry upon the shore. 

It were difficult for me to describe, — even 
could I accurately recall them — my first impres* 
sions on landing at Madras ; how strange and 
novel everything around appeared ; it seemed 
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as if I had been suddenly dropped into a new 
world: into some distant, unknown, and hi- 
therto unimagined sphere. 

All I then beheld was so different from 
what I had in previous travels ever seen : the 
refracted glare of the sandy beach, on which, 
and on the white buildings beyond, now 
beamed the dazzling rays of a nearly vertical 
sun; the excessive and almost unbearable 
heat ; the crowds of dusky natives : some of 
the humbler orders clad in little besides their 
own natural sable dress ; others in their pic- 
turesque Asiatic robes, light as gossamer, 
white as the driven snow; the staff- officers 
galloping about as they gave orders and direc- 
tions, and marshalled our men upon the shore; 
the strange, unaccountable feeling, a man 
always experiences on first putting his foot 
on terra firma after a lengthened voyage; all 
these, and fifty other varied and indescribable 
sensations, overwhelmed me at the time; 
made me feel as if wandering through the 
phantasmagoria of some extraordinary dream ; 
whilst I mechanically placed the men under my 
charge, at their respective stations in the ranks. 

Some delay had occurred in the arrival of 
those conveyances requisite for the removal of 
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the baggage of oSBeen and men; we w! 
ooDseqnentty kept grifling a long tuneiipao 1 
beach, under the intokraUe lays of a 
Ccffomandel son. 

Eager for inteUigenoe as to the state cf 
affairs in India, and more particohriy regaid. 
ing a war frith Bormah, (which, befcNre our 
departore from Enghmd, had been deoned 
probable, from the hostile attitude, for some 
time past assumed by the Burmese,) we crowded 
round the staff'-officers, — ^whose duty obliged 
them to be on the spot, — Glistening to all the 
news they had to retail, and were informed 
that this feeling had subsided, and that we 
were still at peace. 

m m 

The requisite conveyances for the carriage 
of our baggage having at last arrived, the 
word was given, and the detachment moved 
off, amidst crowds of natives ; some proflFering 
their services as domestic servants, others 
tendering wares and sundry articles for sale, 
with the most annoying perseverance and im- 
portunity. 

" I plenty good character got" — " I good 
caste man" — "Dobash {Jnfflice, butler, or 
head-servant,) to Captain Brown; him now 
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go to Europe sick ; him plenty recommenda- 
tion give ; I go to Bellary master with ; I 
know ebery body here ; I get servants ; I get 
tent and horse, and horse-keeper master for ; 
I eberyting very cheap get, and plenty good." 

With such, and the like importunities, we 
were all more or less annoyed ; and one vaga- 
bond, even more pertinacious than the rest, 
with "rogue" most legibly written on an 
uncommonly sable and villanous-looking phiz, 
bestowed his peculiar attentions upon me. 

This fellow had splendid, curling, turned-up 
moustachios; his head was enveloped in a snowy 
turban of enormous dimensions ; he wore an 
unsullied white muslin vest, and a superfluity 
of pale, salmon-coloured cotton cloth was care- 
ftdly wrapped about his loins, thence depend- 
ing between his legs. 

" I would advise you to have nothing to 
do with any of those rascals," said the staff- 
officer, who was riding by me at the time; 
" beware particularly of that fellow with the 
large turban and pink ' langoutee,' " said he, 
pointing to my persecutor ; " he is the greatest 
rogue at the Presidency, and has already 
plundered 'griffins' without end." 

On hearing this admonitory advice, not 
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the most flattering to himself, the dusky in- 
dividual in question, quietly skulked away 
without uttering another word. 

" You had better," continued my new ac- 
quaintance, " provide yourself with a horse, 
for you will find it a hot and tiresome walk to 
Poonauiallee." 

I assented to this suggestion, and looking 
round, saw that all the other officers of the 
detachment, had each secured one of those 
wretched hacks which had been brought out 
for hire by the natives, who always turn in 
this manner to good account, the landing of a 
detachment of troops. 

My new acquaintance, the staffs-officer in 
question, beckoning to a native who was lead- 
ing one of those Rosinantes, kindly made a 
bargain for me with the owner ; next moment 
I found myself in the saddle ; being thereby 
raised a little above the crowd and smother- 
ing dust, I could now more leisurely, and at 
my ease, survey the surrounding curious and 
novel scene, which reminded me somewhat 
of what I had often read in Eastern tales; sug- 
gesting representations such as described in 
Moore's beautiful poem of '' Lallah Rookh ; " 
for novelty possesses often charms, which gene- 
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rally disappear, when we acquire more know- 
ledge of what is for the first time seen. 

As we proceeded, the crowd of native fol- 
lowers gradually decreased; and we pursued 
our way through a long avenue leading across 
a wide open space, and shaded on each side 
by luxuriant, spreading and broad-leaved trees. 
After traversing the suburbs of Madras, and 
proceeding two or three miles further, we 
entered upon a beautifully smooth and level 
road, bordered by tall hedges of aloe, and of 
cactus or prickly pear, mingled with the 
graceful foliage of the light feathery bamboo ; 
and as the declining rays of the setting sun 
gilded the surrounding foliage, 

" Then the plantain glittered with leaves of gold, 
As a tree midst the genii gardens of old, 
And the cypress lifted a blazing spire. 
And the stems of the cocoas were shafts of fire." 

At intervals, as we proceeded, open gate- 
ways led through shady avenues to noble- 
looking buildings, apparently gentlemen's resi- 
dences and country-seats, whose white-terraced 
roofs and projecting verandahs appeared to be 
the abodes of ease and elegance, of compe- 
tence and wealth ; and, as I afterwards learnt. 
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were mostly the residences or ** garden-houses" 
of those civilians, whose bureaux and offices 
were in the Fort ; and whither they retired at 
the conclusion of the labonrs of the day. 

As we progressed, the shadows of the 
surrounding tall trees began to east their 
length across the road; and a cooler tem- 
perature announced the approach of that period 
of the day, when it is customary in this burn- 
ing clime, to issue forth from the heated 
dwellings, for the purpose of enjoying compa- 
rative freshness in the evening air. 

On reaching a gateway leading to one of 
these garden-houses, a well-dressed native, 
with a broad leopard-skin belt hung across hia 
shoulder, supporting a metal breast-plate, and 
holding a long silver staff of office in his hand, 
approached our cavalcade ; the young officers 
composing which, as they rode along, were 
freely commenting on, and wondering at all 
the novelties they then beheld. 

With numerous and respectful " salaams," 
this mysterious individual tendered a note, 
whereon was duly inscribed my name ; which 
on hastily opening and glancing at its contents, 
I found to be from my relative, Mr. Talbot, 
whom, as I have already observed, I had fully 
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resolved to take the first opportunity of find- 
ing out; but who, as he now stated in his 
note, having been made acquainted of my 
arrival with a detachment of his Majesty's 
troops, had taken the earUest occasion to 
inform me of his " whereabouts ; " begging 
me at the same time, not to pass his door, 
without at least giving him the pleasure of 
shaking me cordially by the hand, and of 
welcoming me to his house. 

Having appUed to the commanding officer 
of our party for leave to absent myself for a 
few hours from the detachment, which I pro- 
mised to follow shortly to Poonamallee, I 
instantly proceeded to avail myself of Mr. 
Talbot's kind invitation. 

How accurately does my memory still 
recall those clumps of the feathery bamboo, 
which terminated the stiff fantastic hedges 
of cactus, lining the avenue that led to the 
entrance of that handsome "bungalow" or 
country-house, in front of which — with masses 
of graceful, flowering mimosas, waving their 
flexible branches over it, — extended the 
brown, dry, and scorched-up-looking lawn, 
where usually browsed a couple of tame 
antlered spotted deer. 

VOL. I. Y 
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In the background, a gigantic old banyan, 
spread far and wide its thousand branching 
arms, connected with their mother earth, bjr a 
host of fibrous stalactites, each firmly-rooted 
in the soil, and forming thus, about the enor*' 
mous twisted trunk, a shady, self-oreated and 
mimic forest of its own. 

How distinctly can I at this moment see 
the white, shining, terraced roof — rising in bold 
relief against this darksome mass of foliage---- 
with its chunamed pillars; gracefully sup- 
porting the deep verandah, imparting shade 
and coG^ess to the spacious building it sur-r 
roundied and adorned. 

How £*esh in my memory is also the scene 
which took place on that first visit to Mr. 
Talbot's *'garden-house," when he gladly re- 
ceived me with that true Anglo-Indian cor^ 
diality :and warmth, such as none but "Anglo- 
Indians*' can bestow on friends, as well as on 
those strangers, who enter the sanctuary of their 
hospitable abodes ! 

As I approached the verandah, I beheld 
a particularly gen tlemanhke- looking, elderly 
man, whose general aspect inspired me with an 
instantaneous feeling of friendship and respect. 

I now felt that the ties of blood were not 
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merely' bonds in name ; and thoughts of his 
only daughter : my pretty playfellow, and en* 
gaging cousin " Loo ; " — of the " military pan- 
taloons/' — the fox's brush ; — and the ludicrous 
ensuing scene, — all rushed at once, sponta- 
neously on my mund. 

In an instant I was off my horse ; when the 
kind old gentleman grasped my extended hand 
between both his own, and with a tear of 
emotion glistening in his clear blue eye, he 
bade me a thousand times welcome to his 
house and home. 

" Harry," said he, — " for you must allow 
me to call you by your Christian name, — I 
have long and anxiously looked forward to 
the moment, when I could thank and bless 
you for all I am indebted at your hands! 
Without you I would now have been childless 
and cheerless in my old age. In saving my 
darling child from an early death; from a 
watery grave; in preserving her to be the 
stay and comfort of my declining years, — - 
maybe to close my eyes, when I am no 
more ; — you have indeed caused life to retain 
some remaining charms for me, which it would 
not otherwise have possessed.'' 

The good old gentleman alluded here to. 
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an event that had long since escaped my 
recollection. He referred to the adventure on 
the Lake of Geneva, on which occasion I so 
roughly dragged my Uttle cousin, by her soft 
flaxen locks, from the waters of the lake. 

" How truly am I delighted, sir, to form 
your acquaintance," said I ; and never did I 
utter anything more sincere. 

" But tell me, I beseech you," I eagerly 
added, " how is my little playfellow ? Where 
is she ? I suppose she has by this time grown 
quite a woman ; for the last time we met, she 
was already a fine, taU, handsome girl." And 
the ''fox-brush" scene again flashed across 
my mind. 

''You shall soon see her, and judge for 
yourself," replied Mr. Talbot. "She had 
gone out for her usual evening drive, before 
I returned fi'om office ; and as I only learnt 
by the merest chance of your having landed, 
whilst on my way here from the Fort, she is 
of course not aware of your arrival ; which I 
am sure will prove to her a most delightful 
surprise, as we did not expect you for several 
months ; having heard that you were to obtain 
further leave of absence, in order to continue 
your studies in France." 



k 
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This, as one may imagine, was not a very 
pleasant topic to be broached; I therefore 
evaded the subject by making reiterated in- 
quiries after my cousin ; when, having replied to 
all my numerous queries about her, my kind, 
good, relative, suggested that I should retire 
and make myself comfortable after my hot 
and dusty ride. 

I have before had occasion to observe, that 
our first impressions, on arriving in a strange 
land, are always those which retain the most 
powerful hold on the mind, and are best 
remembered in after life. As we become 
accustomed to what originally excited our curi- 
osity, wonder, and admiration to the highest 
degree, those objects which originally caused 
such sensations, soon afterwards, — when we 
become reconciled to them by habit, — as- 
sume the appearance of every-day life, and 
become shortly divested of former attractions. 
Such impressions, nevertheless, pertinaciously 
retain possession of our memory, even after 
succeeding ones, and later events, have long 
been obliterated from its hold. 

Thus have I, to this day, a far clearer 
recollection of every trifling object and occur- 
rence which struck me on first landing in 
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India, than of many more remarkable eyents, 
that may have happened during a subsequent 
residence of many years in that part of the 
world. 

But indeed, everything to a person just 
arriving in the East, must present an appear- 
ance novel and striking in the extreme. 

The variety of colour, of language and cos- 
tume of the natives, those 

*' Various ' castes,* all led by fSables vain. 
Their rites, the dotage of the dreamful brain ; 
And, save where nature whispers modest care. 
Some, naked blacken in the sultry air. 
Others with flowing robes their forms enshroud ; 
Such, wear the priestly race and Esgpoot proud.*' 

All appears so different from what in Eu- 
rope one is accustomed to behold : the luxu- 
riant tropical plants and fruits; the fanciful 
and graceful palms — such as the cocoa-nut 
and the date ; the tall, naked stems of the 
palmyra, with its crown of fan-like leaves ; the 
exuberant vegetation ; the new descriptions, — 
not only of trees, and plants, and flowers, but 
of each variety of animate and inanimate life, — 
which rivet the attention of the recently-arrived 
" Griffin " at every step ; all these, and much 
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more besides, bear evidence to the profu- 
sion of nature, fostered by the glowing sun of 
this tropical clime. Then, amidst the strange- 
looking foliage, — which appears under the in- 
fluence of those genial rays, to have started 
suddenly and fantastically into life, — ^birds of 
the most brilliant and glittering plumage, flit 
in great numbers, joyously to and fro; but, 
unlike, the sweet harmony which pervades our 
hedges, woods, and groves at home, here dwell 
few " feathered songsters ; " for most of the 
birds are mute, or utter only harsh, discordant, 
and grating sounds. 

If in this Eastern clime, Nature thus pre- 
sented herself under so novel an aspect, the 
habitations, the customs, appearance, manners, 
and opinions of our Anglo-Indian countrymen, 
appeared to me no less strange at first. 

The one-storied houses, white, glossy pillars, 
and terraced roofs ; the lofty apartments, with 
so little furniture, having " rattan" mats instead 
of carpets on the floors; the Venetian blinds sub- 
stituted for glass windows ; the highly-polished 
chunamed walls, resembling the whitest mar- 
ble; the wide projecting verandah, well en- 
closed with blinds to exclude the scorching 
sun ; the '' cuscus '" tattee (a kind of mat made 
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of the sweet-scented roots of a species of grass,) 
kept constantly watered, and suspended before 
an open door or window, through which the 
hot wind passes, thereby imparting a dehcious 
coolness to the atmosphere within — all these 
cannot fail to excite the wonder of a " Griff." 
Then, numerous native servants in their 
white turbans and flowing musUn robes ; the 
more scantily-apparelled " bearers," now lazily 
reclining beside the palankeen, in which they 
daily convey their " Saheb" or master to the 
Fort; the graceful bearing and symmetrical 
forms of the dark Naiads, carrying on their 
heads large jars of water, wherewith to irrigate 
the ''cuscus" mats, all struck my imagination 
more forcibly than I can describe. 



Such were the observations that occurred 
to me as I strolled round the garden with 
Mr. Talbot, impatiently awaiting the return of 
Louisa ; and — however new might be every- 
thing I then beheld, — time moved forward 
nevertheless with leaden and heavy pace, in 
my anxiety once more to see the playmate of 
former days, whom I loved as a sister, — ^with 
a brother's love. 
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The short twilight of that climate was fast 
fading into darkness, nor had Louisa yet 
arrived. 

" How tiresome," said Mr. Talbot, " that 
Louisa should be so late to-day in returning 
from her drive ! she is, perhaps, gone to see 
some acquaintances at the Mount ; but will, no 
doubt, be back in time for dinner ; for which 
I must now prepare. So, Harry, you can 
either come in with me, and make any further 
toilette you may wish ; or look out for Louisa 
when she returns, and aflFord her the pleasure 
of a surprise." 

I naturally chose the latter course, and had 
scarcely been left alone, when carriage-wheels 
were heard. Next instant the turn of the 
avenue brought an open barouche in sight, 
drawn by two handsome greys, on one of 
which, a dingy-looking little half-caste postilion 
rode ; whose onward progress I brought sud- 
denly to a stand-still by a stentorian " Halt ! " 
whilst at the same time I barred the road. 
Suddenly thrown on their haunches, the spi- 
rited animals began to rear and back into the 
adjoining shrubs; and poor Louisa, in her 
alarm, uttered a faint scream. 

Cursing my folly, I was in an instant at 
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the carriage-door; she uttered another and a 
louder cry; this time no longer in a tone of 
fear; for having recognised me, she instantly 
sprang from the carriage, and I received her 
in my arms, folding her at the same time in 
a warm and affectionate embrace. 

We left the dingy Httle postilion to extri- 
cate the carriage as best he could, for we were 
far too much engrossed by all we had to say 
and hear, to attend to anything besides. 

'^ Harry,'' she said, as she passed her arm 
within mine, and led me towards the house, 
" how very much you are grown ! I declare you 
are quite a man. £ wonder if you are as much 
changed in face ? I wish it were not so dark, 
that I might see." 

" Dear Loo, and you are also grown. But 
come along quickly ; let us go in-doors, for I 
am also impatient to see your face." 

Great, indeed, were the changes we mutu- 
ally observed. Louisa Talbot, now grown into 
all the charms of womanhood, still preserved 
towards me the open-hearted naivete of her 
girhsh days. In countenance she appeared 
much less altered than in figure ; though the 
slightest pallid hue already marked her short 
residence in the East ; and her hair, slightly 
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darker than in childhood, still waved in rich 
profusion around her laughing and happy 
£ace. 

So fully were we engrossed, — so rapidly 
did the moments fly away, that Mr. Talbot 
had to remind my cousin, she must pre- 
pare for the reception of their expected 
guests ; some of whom were shortly afterwards 
announced. 

Numerous lank, lean, old civilians — some 
bilious-looking and yellow, others cadaverous 
and pale — after making, in full dress, their 
prefatory bow, retired for a few minutes, and 
then re-appeared in the more comfortable 
costume of loose white jackets; to which 
a most unpleasant contrast was offered — as 
far as comfort was concerned — by a re- 
markably stout, red-faced, apoplectic, old staff- 
officer, bursting with plethora and heat; tightly 
encased in coattee, and stock, and belt. 

Although duly impressed with a subal- 
tern's reverence for so high and mighty a 
"big wig," I could not help mentally inquiring, 
whether such self-inflicted punishment could 
possibly conduce to any useful results, as 
regarded the good of the service ? 
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Some ladies next arrived: young ladies, 
languid, pale, sallow, and affected; dressed 
richly, but with refined elegance; — elder ladies: 
some lean and yeUow; others stout, — ^the latter 
of a " tallowy" complexioned hue: most of them 
blazing in jewels and turbans, — bright colours 
and bad taste. 

Louisa now appeared, — her toilette had 
been soon performed;— dressed in virgin white; 
pure, chaste, and beautiful, indeed, she looked. 

Dinner was announced: the stout staff- 
officer, as highest in rank then present, offered 
her, as a matter of course, his arm. 

" Pardon me, dear Colonel Hogshead, if I 
must, perforce, for once decline the honour of 
your support ; but for this evening, my cou- 
sin. Ensign Harry Beresford, of his Majesty's 

st Regiment, I have appointed to be my 

knight ; — allow me to introduce him ; — ^he has 
just arrived from England, and we have much 
to talk about concerning olden times, which I 
hope will plead my excuse for being so very 
rude." 

Hogshead said not a word, but eyed me 
viciously askance, as if to mark me for some 
future time ; then turning upon his heel, was 
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soon lost amidst the crowd, whilst I triumph- 
antly led my sweet cousin to 

** The glittering saloon 
Which burst on our sight, boundless and bright as noon." 

* * « * » 

The well -spread board, the magnificent 
display of plate, the cool fragrance of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere — an artificial luxury 
produced, as I was informed, by a lately- 
introduced invention, called the Thermanti- 
dote; — the sleepy motion of the "punkah"' 
overhead ; the soft, perfumed breeze, redolent 
of the sweetly-scented cuscus grass, thus wafted 
aroimd; the numerous turbaned attendants, 
moving noiselessly to and fro ; the tropical 
fruits and flowers which replaced the more 
substantial foimdation of the feast ; next, the 
perfumed aroma of the magnificent "hookahs," 
introduced towards the conclusion of the re- 
past; and which in vapoury wreaths floated 
lazily upwards and around ; the deUcious cool- 
ness of the iced claret and champagne ; the 
kindness of my reception ; the cordiaUty, and 
stiQ infantine frankness of the charming girl 
beside whom I sat, and who engrossed my 
conversation ; all contributed to plunge me in 
a sort of delusive and deUghtfiil mirage. I 
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almost fancied myself in a dream, in some 
charming fairy-land; some bewitching scene, 
whose witchery I felt to glide through every 
sense : — 

'* The perfume breathing round 
Like a pervading spirit ; the clear sound 
Of woman's silver voice, soothing as the song 
Of Indian bees at sunset, when thej throng 
Aroimd the fragrant nilica, and deep 
In its blue blossoms hum themselves to sleep." 

In short, under the combined influence of the 
exhilarating champagne, of my fair cousin's 
sparkling eyes, and of all the combined infiu* 
ences above described; I began almost to 
fancy myself the hero of some Eastern tale ; 
and already to feel in the seventh heaven of 
the Prophet, with one of its most charming 
houris by my side; nor was the illusion dis- 
pelled, until the accustomed signal for the 
fairer portion of the guests to retire, had in 
some degree restored me to the sober realities 
of every-day life. I began then to reflect on 
the probable lateness of the hour, and of my 
promise on obtaining leave, to follow my de^ 
tachment that same night. 

Vainly did my kind host urgently beg me 
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to remain uutil next morning under his hospi- 
table roof ; notwithstanding every temptation : 
the cool claret and champagne ; the pleasant 
society in which I found myself; the prospect 
of enjoying still longer my fair cousin's com- 
pany ; notwithstanding Hogshead's dull, fishy 
eyes, which flashed with malicious light when 
he saw that I was about to leave ; — spite of 
all this, — I tore myself away ; mounted my 
sorry nag ; and, by the bright starlight of a 
cloudless, tropical night, turned his head to- 
wards Poonamallee, with a single native horse- 
keeper as my guide. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

POONAMALLEE, AND AN UNPLEASANT MA&CH 
DURING THE MONSOON. 

" Sailing in air, when dark Monsoon enshrouds 
His tropic mountains in a night of clouds ; 
Or, drawn by whirlwinds from the Line, returns, 
And showers o'er India all his thousand urns." 

Dabwin. 

The happy and elated state of mind in which 
I mounted my horse and started in the track 
of my detachment, on the road to Poona- 
mallee, was not very favourable for the sober 
pace at which, had I followed the dictates of 
prudence, I ought, perhaps, to have plodded 
onwards, for the next thirteen or fourteen 
miles, in the dark. 

I soon got impatient of this snail's gallop, 
but could not venture to push on alone : being 
in total ignorance of the road. My " ghora^ 
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wallah" {Anglice^ horse-keeper) happened, 
however, to have the gift of tongues, and 
finding he understood English, I was able to 
express the impatience which I felt. 

" Road plenty good ; master go plenty 
quick as master like, too much quick I run ; 
I same hke horse can go, so far Poona- 
mallee, de way to show master for." 

Determined to take Mr. Ghorawallah at his 
word, and promising him a couple of rupees 
if he could perform what he proposed, the ac- 
tive fellow started oflf in front,^ at a good swing- 
ing pace, which, with little intermission, he 
kept up manfully till we arrived at Poona- 
mallee shortly after the detachment; which 
had, it appears, halted for a considerable time 
on the road, 

I found all the officers of our party, at 
supper in the mess*house, to which I managed 
likewise to do tolerable justice; and the 
"small hours" of night had been numbered, 
before we retired to rest. 

I shall confine to a brief outline my de- 
scription of Poonamallee, and of the few oc- 
currences which served somewhat to diversify, 
but not render pleasant, our stay of several 
weeks at that most disagreeable place, — nearly 

VOL. I. z 
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as objectionable as Chatham in many points 
of view ; and even more so in other respects ; 
— for although at the former station all sorts 
of extravagance, debauchery, and dissipation 
were in vogue ; although young officers some- 
times gambled high among themselves; at 
Chatham no designing "old sinners " led them 
purposely astray, profiting by the follies which 
their bad precepts and example induced the 
youngsters to commit. 

At Poonamallee, horse -racing, billiards, 
card -playing, — in short, gambling of every 
kind, was at that period openly encouraged by 
the habituSs of the place. If an unfortunate 
griffin could be '' stuck " by these worthies, 
with an old, worthless, unsound " screw," at 
the price of a young, sound horse, he was con- 
sidered fair game, find otherwise fleeced, with- 
out the least scruple or compunction of any 
kind. 

The only " young hand '' who proved a , 
match for these land -sharks was Lorimer. He 
had been initiated at too deep a school to be 
taken in ; and soon managed to beat these 
vagabonds on their own course. Although 
victor, he was, nevertheless, worsted in the 
long run, by being obliged to take for a 
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gambling debt, (which it was not then " con- 
venient " to book up), a horse, not unsound, 
it is true, — for Lorimer was too good a judge 
— given at a value considerably above his 
worth. But this was better than no " pay " 
at all. 

Considering, therefore, how few attractions 
Poonamallee possessed, and how many attrac- 
tions existed at the " Gardens " near Madras, 
it will not be matter of surprise that I should 
very frequently be found at the latter place, 
whenever I could obtain leave. 

Mr. Talbot invariably gave me a cordial 
welcome ; always made me stay with them as 
long as I possibly could ; and Louisa, who 
treated me with the cordiality of a sister, dis- 
played at every succeeding visit new attrac- 
tions in my sight. Nor were these our pleasant 
meetings, few or far between ; their only alloy 
being, the occasional presence of that odious 
Hogshead, who, Louisa told me — and laughed 
heartily at the joke — was her professed ad- 
mirer; which circumstance — but wherefore I 
could not tell — gave him still less favour in 
my eyes; and he likewise regarded me with 
unconcealed dislike. 

These agreeable trips to the " Gardens " 
continued uninterrupted for a considerable 
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time; but at length difficulties were raised 
whenever I applied for leave; difficulties 
which I subsequently heard arose at the in- 
stigation of that vile feUow, Hogshead, against 
whom I vowed vengeance whenever an oppor- 
tunity should occur. 

Such was, however, not Hkely soon to take 
place ; for, during the very height of the mon- 
soon, our detachment so suddenly received the 
" route " for Bellary, that I was not able to 
bid my kind friends even a last farewell. 

" Here to-day and gone to-morrow," was 
Corporal Trim's most appropriate exemplifica- 
tion of a soldier's life ; and such, without more 
warning, was our departure from Poonamallee, 
at this most imseasonable time, for the long 
and tedious march to Bellary, in the " Ceded 
District," where our regiment happened then 
to be. 

Could Hogshead have had any hand in 
this? 

Who knows ? but the question may here- 
after be solved or not. 

iK iK « « * 

It would be equally tedious and uninter- 
esting, to enumerate the dilBPerent stages of that 
wearisome, unpleasant, and to. many of our 
party, fatal march ; for one day's proceedings 
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SO closely resembled those of another, that the 
description of a single one will suffice for all. 

We used, generally speaking, to strike 
our tents between two and four o'clock in the 
morning, according to the length of the day's 
march, — varying from ten to sixteen miles, — ^ 
and usually reached our next encamping 
ground by eight or nine o'clock. 

At any time, marching with infantry when 
mounted* yourself (and every officer on such 
occasions, in India is allowed the use of a 
horse) is but sorry and tedious work; but 
when the usual slowness of your progress is 
increased by moving in the dark, over soft and 
muddy roads, (if the scarcely-beaten tracks in 
India really deserved the name) by torrents 
of rain, — by occasionally losing your way, 
and finding yourself wading through " paddy 
fields " and swamps ; and by the baggage 
being frequently brought to a complete stand- 
still; — under such circumstances I know of no 
greater trial to one's comforts and patience, 
than that entailed by a march in India, during 
the prevalence of the monsoon ! 

You arrive at the halting-ground, cold, 
shivering, and drenched to the skin ; no sign 
of tents, baggage, or cooking apparatus to be 
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seen ; the rain still pouring down in those 
heavy continuous sheets of water, such as are 
only witnessed within the region of the tropics. 

There is here, no "place of entertainment 
for man and horse ;" no hospitable farm-house ; 
jio cottage, no bam or shed ; and often not 
even a tree to shelter you and your men from 
the pitiless and drenching flood. 

What, under such circumstances, then oc- 
curs, when a regiment or detachment arrives 
at its halting-place before the tents and bag- 
gage can come up ? All that the officers can 
do, is to remain wrapped up in their dripping 
boat-cloaks, motionless on their horses' backs; 
the poor soldiers drenched completely through, 
and overcome with lassitude and fatigue, then, 
— spite of admonition and command, — ge- 
nerally throw themselves on the saturated 
ground. 

Hours not unfrequently are thus passed ; 
inteUigence is then probably received, that 
the baggage is imable to cross some swollen 
stream or " nullah ; " that the " bandies," 
(^Anglicp., bullock-carts) have been upset, or 
stuck inextricably in the mud; that some of 
the camels carrying the tents, unable to keep 
their footing on the wet slippery clay, have been 
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irremediably injured by accidents, to which, 
under such circiunstances, they are liable, 
owing to the peculiar formation ot their liuibs : 
the hind-legs sometimes slipping asunder, and 
being dislocated at the hips, by the weight 
of the animal's body and of the burden on his 
back. 

You at last succeed in rousing up your 
men from the benumbed and half-lethargic 
state, into which they appear to have lapsed 
by so long an exposure to the united effects 
of wet and cold; and since your tents and 
baggage cannot come to you — as Mahomet 
did to the mountain — you make an' effiort to 
get at them ; discover they are some five 
or six miles behind; and late in the day the 
detachment is at last sheltered under the 
cover of wet canvas, — should you be fortunate 
enough to get the tents to stand ; with, how- 
ever, nothing but the thoroughly saturated 
ground on which the men can rest, until th^ 
period again arrives to " strike your tents 
and march away." Meanwhile you may con- 
sider yourself fortunate, if at such times, several 
hours do not previously elapse ere the native 
Commissary — called in those days, I know 
not wherefore, the " Comacopoli " — ^makes his 
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appearance, issues the daily dram of arrack 
to the troops, and slaughters a few lean goat- 
like, hairy animals, rejoicing in the name of 
sheep, for the meal which they may or mny 
not succeed in getting dressed ; as the native 
" cook -boys," on these occasions, are fre- 
quently nowhere to be found : usually skulking 
away like drenched fowls to any shelter they 
can discover. 

Such are a few only of the discomforts of 
a march during the monsoon, attended too 
often by fatal results, consequent on diseases 
then contracted, particularly amongst young 
and unseasoned recruits ; with whom those 
maladies peculiar to the climate, are then, soon 
certain to break out. 

After a brief p^od of such exposure, diar- 
rhoea and dysentery, in their severest forms, 
are inevitable visitors of the camp; becoming 
too frequently the stepping-stones to cholera, 
— now the usual scourge of armies — but 
which, some twenty or thirty years ago, chiefly 
confined its fearful visitations to the East. 

This dreadful agent of destruction, — like 
the fell goddess Dewanee of the Hindoos, — 
often on such occasions, stalks with gigantic 
strides, amongst the weakened, demoralised, 
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and aflfrighted troops, especially if composed of 
raw recruits. 

The camp becomes one vast hospital: a 
very Golgotha; the number of " dhoolies/' 
(a rude sort of palanquin, in which the sick 
are carried on a march), is insufficient for 
their transport ; they are consequently placed, 
whilst in every stage of suffering and disease, 
in the already crowded baggage-carts ; lashed 
on the backs of camels and bullocks ; or fall 
down and die wretchedly by the road-side, 
where a shallow hole being hastily scarped 
out, the poor soldier is then left to the mercy 
of the jackal and the vulture, in that distant 
land I 

Should, however, time and a break of the 
weather ^dmit, the funeral service is hurriedly 
read over those remains, so lately glowing with 
the full vigour of manhood, strength, and 
health ; now probably destined, in the course 
of a few brief hours, to be torn by wild 
animals from a shallow grave ; whilst gigantic 
kites and obscene vultures stalk around, 
awaiting their share of the remnants of the 
feast ! 

Spectacles, such as these, do not in India 
happen on every march ; but their occurrence 
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is frequent during movements of troops in the 
monsoon, which were often ordered by the 
Indian authorities of those days, without any 
assignable reason or apparent cause, and in 
seeming ignorance, or reckless disregard of 
the suflFerings and loss of life, which were thus 
constantly and needlessly entailed. 

It may be objected that I express myself 
too strongly on this subject ; but we are all 
apt to express ourselves forcibly as to what 
we forcibly feel ; and were our rulers, in their 
own persons, subjected to some of those evils 
which either their incompetency, their want 
of thought, or their recklessness entail, mis- 
management in material, and also in minor 
affairs, would, no doubt, far less frequently 
take place. 

The stroke of a pen, the touch of a tele- 
graphic wire, are easily given ; but if inju- 
diciously applied — as recent events have 
proved — what calamities may they not pro- 
duce ? 

Were those high oflBcials who issue their 
mandates from Whitehall, Downing Street, or 
Leadenhall, made sometimes to participate in 
the execution of the orders thus sent forth ; 
for instance, to pass under canvas a winter in 
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an inclement clime, without adequate care, 
shelter, or sufficient food ; to head a bloody, 
desperate, and useless assault ; or to occupy a 
" warm berth" during a naval attack, un- 
seasonably made, and with inefficient means, 
on some strong fortress in a tempestuous sea ; 
— were also, for instance, minor officials (to 
descend from great things to Ismail) obliged, 
in India, to accompany a detachment of 
recruits, ordered needlessly to move during 
the height of the monsoon, — could such con- 
tingencies possibly occur, — then, in the latter 
case (mark, most observant Reader, the proxi- 
mity between the ridiculous and the sublime!), 
I would not, on that march, have been laid on 
my " beam ends ;" I would not have incurred 
that serious illness, nor those sufferings which 
now cause me to give utterance to the above 
remarks; the result of which will be, — of 
course, — to make for the future everything 
" pleasant,'' square and smooth ! 

Those sufferings, during the distressing 
malady — ^brought on by exposure to wet and 
cold — by which I was attacked, were intense, 
at times excruciating to a degree ; but Lorimer, 
like a good and true comrade, tended me 
throughout this illness with a brother's care. 
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and did everything in my behalf, that the 
kindest brother could have done. 

Whilst carried along, thus helpless in a 
" dhoolie" on the line of march, or lying pros- 
trate and desponding in my tent, I could not 
help contrasting this position with that of my 
cousin, Augustus Seymour : then a lieutenant 
in the Guards, with consequently the rank of 
captain in the Line. 

He had been, if not expelled from Sand- 
hurst, at least obliged, for ill conduct, idle- 
ness, or incapacity, to leave that establish- 
ment in disgrace ; he had — with this stigma 
attached to him — been next allowed to pur- 
chase a commission in that most privileged 
and honoured corps : the " Guards." 

In this position, after passing a short 
time amidst the idleness and dissipation of a 
London life, and undergoing for a few months 
the " privations and hardships" of garrison 
duty at Dublin, he had lately been promoted 
to a rank, which I could not reasonably, 
without (or maybe even by) purchase, hope to 
obtain for many a long year passed in colonial 
and tropical service, part of which might per- 
haps be in the field. 

I had, by hard study in the scientific 
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branches of my profession — I raay say by the 
very sweat of my brow — earned the com- 
mission which I then held : an ensigncy in a 
regiment of the Line, hkely to remain fifteen 
or sixteen years longer in a climate, whose 
baneful effects I already began to feel; and 
\mder which I might possibly succumb, even 
at this early stage of my career. 

Such was my first experience of the con- 
trast between " service in the Guards and 
service in the Line." 

" Is there justice ?" cried I, from my couch 
of suffering, — which, in mud and mire, stood 
like a wreck, among the folds of the prostrate 
and saturated canvas, — as for a while, feeble 
and helpless, in wet and darkness, I lay, 
exposed to the pitiless storm of wind and 
rain that drenched me to the skin, and had 
recently blown down my tent. 

" Can this be justice ? 

" If not, wherefore is it so ? 

"Wherefore am I, — a humble Ensign in the 
Line, — ^lying here helpless, in an almost dying 
state, exposed to the fury of a tropical storm, 
whilst my favoured relative. Captain the 
Honourable Augustus Seymour, of the Guards, 
is, perhaps, at this moment revelling at a 
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feast, or snug in bed (a fact) on the Dublin 
Castle Guard ? 

" Wherefore so wide a difference ? ** 

I need not have asked : Captain Augustus 
Seymour was an Honourable ; the son of a 
noble Lord; affluent, highly connected, with 
great political influence ; whereas Ensign 
Harry Beresford, the son of a half-pay 
officer, was but a "common fellow;" poor, 
unprotected, and without a "friend at 
Court!" 

Such, lucky Guardsmen ! who — unless 
during a continental war — live at home in 
ease, enjoying privileges, undue promotion 
and emoluments; such are too often, even 
during times of peace, the fate of many of 
your brethren of the Line : and when repining 
at banishment to Dublin, or at the " terrific 
night duties of the metropolis," pause for an 
instant, and reflect on the disease, hardships, 
and tropical sufferings constantly endured by 
your — so called — "more fortunate brethren of 
the Line ! " 

Covet no further favours, but — oh ! lucky 
Guardsmen ! — be grateful for those which you 
enjoy, and bless that lot which has enabled 
you to eschew those pestilential climes and 
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their results: mortality in it« most dreaded 
form, without even the soldier's consolation 
of falling honourably by the fate of war : 
those results, often as fatal, and in the 
eyes of the world, less honourable far, — 
because far less known, — than the mor- 
tality and death, produced by cold, hunger, 
and disease, shared then so equally with the 
Line, in the frozen mud of Balaklava and the 
snowy trenches of Sebastopol ! 

Such is but a faint description of the many 
obscure hardships and trials, the unfavoured 
Linesman is destined to endure, in the course 
of many years of endless exile to every region 
of the globe. What he has to expect in war, 
— I mean in that bloody, though inglorious 
warfare, (as it is considered) with treacherous, 
savage, and unrelenting foes — in those deadly 
and oft unknown struggles amidst arid deserts, 
and dark forests, and deadly swamps, — with 
which the more-favoured Guardsman is only 
made acquainted by report ; — what the Lines- 
man has under these circumstances endured, 
and what he still continues to endure, I shall 
hereafter endeavour to portray. 

And can the generous, the gallant Guards- 
man, under such circumstances as these, be- 
grudge his brother Linesman the few poor 
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crumbs of tardy- promotion he is thus enabled 
to obtain? 

Can it be, that our brave, our noble Guards- 
men have " memorialized '* to this effect ? 

This Memorial surely never could have 
expressed the general feeling of the Guards ! 
♦ « « « ♦ 

My life was at one time despaired of; 
but thanks to an iron constitution, and to 
Lorimer's devoted care, the crisis of the disease 
took a favourable turn, and I recovered slowly 
from this attack. 

In the above account, true, many dark fea- 
tures are set forth, such as do not always occur. 
But during this sad and unpropitious march, 
disease persevered day by day, to haunt our 
onward steps. We continued to wade on 
through oceans of mud, amid miry swamps, or 
along a faintly discernible track, in the low, 
flooded country around. This was mostly 
composed of inundated rice-fields, above which 
would occasionally peer the cupola of some 
distant Pagoda, embedded — ^like the stranded 
ark — ^in a dark sea of surrounding verdure. 
So monotonous and dreary a landscape was 
only occasionally relieved by a few straggling 
groves of the tall, fan-leaved palmyra, with 
their bare stems rising out of the water. 
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like masts of sunken vessels, denuded of rig- 
ging, sails, and yards. 

To every reflecting mind, it would appear 
most strange and unaccountable, that after 
the length of time we have been in possession 
of India, — after the example left to us by 
many of our Hindoo and Mahomedan prede- 
cessors, who constructed canals, roads, cause- 
ways, wells, and every kind of building for the 
public good ; it is most strange, and passing 
all credible belief, that since India has been a 
British dependency, so little attention should 
have been paid to such all-important objects, 
by its present mercenary rulers ; more par- 
ticulariy (at the time of which I speak) as re- 
gards the construction of practicable roads. 

Troops were continually marching to and 
fro through that country ; and yet for want of 
these first requisites to civilisation, delay and 
mortality to an unheard-of extent, constantly 
occurred: commerce was impeded; communi- 
cation cut off*; and one of the chief causes of 
barbarism, probably to the present day, con- 
tinues to exist ! 

Wherefore is this state of things allowed 
to remain ? " Wherefore ? " Echo replies : 
pointing to " Mammon " as the real cause, 
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The measures of the Court of Directors, 
have been truly compared to a certain place : 
paved with good intentions ; but when their 
execution interferes with the task of the col- 
lector, they are most assuredly never carried 
into effect. 

As we approached the Eastern Ghauts 
the weather suddenly improved. We had en- 
camped as usual amidst torrents of rain, near 
the small native town or village of Naggery; 
the horizon continued as murky and threat- 
ening as it bad been since our departure from 
Poonamallee ; we in vain at first eagerly looked 
out for that hijgb mountaip range, which, after 
the flat and flooded plains of the Carnatic, we 
expected to greet like the first view of land, at 
the termination of a stormy and lengthened 
voyage. 

The rain came down with redoubled fury 
shoirtly after we had pitched our tents ; then a 
lull ensued, followed by a breeze, which rapidly 
bore away the sullen and murky spirit of the 
monsoon ; the glorious sun now burst forth in 
all its splendour, dispelling the threatening 
clouds, which fled as rapidly as a defeated and 
scattered host; and before us in broken ma- 
jesty, of varied hue and form, — dotted with 
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jungle, and rock, and tree — abruptly rose the 
towering "Ghauts," all streaming with the 
golden light of Heaven's glorious sun, which 
likewise cast its genial and benignant rays 
upon our drenched, dispirited, and now, most 
sickly camp. 

What a sudden revulsion, does apparently 
so trifling a cause as a change of weather, 
often effect in the soldier's, no less than in the 
sailor's feelings, prospects, and career ! 

A few short hours previous to this, all was 
gloomy and desponding in our camp; now 
cheerfulness and activity reigned throughout, 
under the reviving and gladdening rays of a 
bright and powerful Indian sun. 

The men eagerly spread out their kits 
to dry, smoking a soothing pipe, and gaily 
chatting with each other as they briskly moved 
about. The very horses appeared to rejoice, 
as they gladly neighed at their pickets and 
pawed the ground ; the baggage-bullocks were 
turned out to graze; the servants and camp- 
followers aroused themselves into activity and 
life. The officers strolled about in the sun, 
hoping thereby to dry the wearing apparel they 
had on, for every particle of baggage was wet 
through; and we all met, a cheerful, merry 
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party, at the mess tent ; laughed at our past 
discomforts, and anticipated a pleasant termi- 
nation to the march, now that the " elenaents*' 
appeared to have become propitious to our 
advance. 

On surmounting the pass leading over the 
Ghauts, we appeared to enter at once into a 
new country, new scenery, and a climate 
equally new. 

The fatal consequences of our premature 
move during the continuance of the rains of 
the north-east monsoon, were nevertheless 
painfully evident as we proceeded on our 
march, and our progress was marked by many 
a hastily raised and humble mound,, showing 
the poor soldier's last resting-place in this dis- 
tant land, and bearing sad evidence to the 
virulence of that disease, brought on by such 
unnecessary exposure to cold, and rain, and 
damp. 

Pain would I here enter into a description 
of the country we passed through : of its varied 
cultivation, its barren and rocky tracts, its 
jungles, its graceful date -groves, mangoe- 
" topes" and wide-spreading banyan -trees; 
each separate tree a shady forest in itseK, 
often affording shelter and repose during the 
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burning houi*s of mid-day heat, to the weary 
Hindoo pilgrim ; the proud Mahomedan free- 
booter and his gaily-apparelled steed; or to the 
poor Sepoy, who with his wife and household 
goods, humbly carried on a tattoo, might be 
proceeding on a short furlough to his far-dis- 
tant home. 

The hallowed shade of that sacred tree is 
not unfrequently the permanent abode of the 
naked, filthy, and fanatic Pakeer, who there on 
a bed of ashes, passes his time in sloth, idle- 
ness, and dirt ; living in pretended sanctity, on 
the credulity of a superstitious race. 

Willingly — ^had I a descriptive pen — would 
I conduct my reader through the crowded tho- 
roughfares of a native bazaar ; lead him, won- 
dering, to inspect its motley and varied groups, 
composed of every imaginable caste, colour, 
and costume; rest with him at even-tide on 
the brink of one of those venerable patriarchal 
wells, where, — as in Scriptural times of yore, — 
the dark, though often beauteous Hindoo vil- 
lage maidens, at the still hour of sunset, usually 
repair, to replenish those classically-shaped urns 
they so gracefully balance on their heads ; and 
whose weight thus borne, so well displays their 
inimitable gait and matchless forms ! 
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Observe their simple dress, how elegantly 
adapted to their faultless shapes, — shapes, 
beautifully moulded and classically perfect as 
statues from a Grecian sculptor's hand. 

These sable nymphs require no " trouble- 
some disguise ; " no whalebone, stuffing or 
padding of any kind, to give symmetry and 
substance to their rounded forms. One single 
fold of long, snow-white drapery, constitutes 
their simple dress, which, encircling the loins, 
is thrown over the left shoulder and brought 
under the right arm, again to meet the slender 
waist. This, likewise, as with a veil, serves to 
drape the head, whose glossy raven locks, rolled 
up behind, are frequently adorned with wreaths 
of fragrant flowers. Such is an imperfect 
sketch of the group of native women con- 
stantly seen at the hour of sunset around the 
village well. 

Would that my pen were sufficiently graphic 
to convey the reader beneath the walls of yon 
massive pagoda : that venerable though en- 
during relic of a bygone and primitive age; 
there to wander with him amidst its sacred 
groves, alive with their bright and many- 
coloured tenants of the feathered tribes; 
with the gambols of monkeys, of the small 
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striped squirrel, and frequently resounding to 
the harsh, unearthly jabbering of the sacred 
apes. 

Would that we could hold brief parlance 
with yon sleek, straw-coloured Brahmin ; who, 
with the hereditary priestcraft of his calling and 
his race, even now arrogates to himself the sole 
guardianship of the gates of Paradise, which 
he also assumes to close at will, against any 
miserable lay-sinner of an inferior caste : de- 
barring him for ever, the slightest taste of 
those rivers of honey and oceans of " ghee" 
committed to the Brahmins' holy charge ! 

Rather than with such saintly characters, 
would we, at that time, have light converse 
held with those attractive "nautch" girls: the 
so-called brides of that envied temple god ! 

** For sweet it was to hear their voice of song, 
And the sweet music of their girdle-bells, 
Armlets and anklets, that with cheerful sound 
Symphonious tinkled as they whirl'd around." 

Such are the youthful priestesses of yon 
sacred fane. Their raven tresses are garlanded 
with sweetest-scented flowers ; their glance — 
piercing at once and melting — is liquid fire, 
shot from " Kamdeo's bee-strung bow ; " and 
their voluptuous charms are dedicated, — so at 
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least the holy Brahmins say, — to the shrine of 
the deity at whose altar they preside. But — 

** Whatever in India holds the sacred name 
Of piety or love, the Brahmins claim : 
In wildest rituals, vain and painful, lost ; 
Brahma, their founder, as a god they boast.* 
To crown their meal, no meanest life expires : 
Pulse, fruit, and herbs alone their board requires ; 
Alone in lewdness riotous and free, 
No spousal rites withhold, and no degree." 



Much would I desire to describe such, and 
o.ther objects of interest, that attracted atten- 
tion during the march, but must no longer 
tarry by the way. 

On passing the Ghauts and reaching the 
elevated land (or Balaghaut) of the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, we were favoured by sunshine and fine 
weather; and soon, — ^with the exception of 
the sickness it had left behind, — forgot the 
inconveniences attendant on the commence- 
ment of our move. 

The oflBicers, probably from the circum- 

* From Camoens' " Lusiad." — ^According to Indian 
mythology, Brahma was one of three beings created by 
God, and with whose assistance he formed the world. 
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stance of sleeping on camp cots, had suffered 
much less in proportion than the non-com- 
missioned officers and men : the damp earth 
being the only resting-place of the latter, dur- 
ing the torrents of rain which had fallen since 
our departure from Poonamallee. 

We were all, however, more or less indis- 
posed; but the continuance of fine weather 
gave us hopes of being soon restored to health. 
The hospital tent continued, notwithstanding, 
crowded with patients ; every dhoolie was still 
in requisition for the sick; and, as I have 
before observed, many a melancholy memento 
did we leave on the line of march and at the 
various places where we happened to come to 
a halt. 

Although there be much sameness in an 
Indian march; nevertheless, if the weather only 
prove propitious, it is a very pleasurable state 
of existence, presenting many attractions, par- 
ticularly to a " Griffin : " one, like myself, but 
lately arrived in the country, and to whom 
every object had the freshness of novelty to 
recommend it. 

In India, whatever be a man's pursuits or 
inclinations, he has, generally speaking, abun- 
dant scope for their indulgence. 
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True the listhss^aneur : the man of pleasure 
and of fashion, in the common acceptation of 
the term; the tuft-hunter, the libertine, or the 
confirmed rake, would probably all vote a long 
march in India a "confounded bore:" worse 
than purgatory itself; but whoever is fond of 
rational and manly occupations may then, al- 
ways agreeably and profitably employ his time. 

If a sportsman (but having some slight re- 
gard for health), in the cool of the evening he 
will, generally speaking, find in the neighbour- 
hood of the camp, ample employment for his 
dog and gun ; or — if he set no value upon his 
liver or his Hfe, — a few hours' fag in an ad- 
joining rice-field, will, during the hottest hours 
of the day, often repay him with a heavy bag of 
snipe : however, let him be advised by expe- 
rience, and eschew this dangerous though en- 
ticing sport. 

If fond of study ; rather, during the sultry 
period of the noonday heat, let him pore over 
his books within the privacy of his tent. The 
history of the strange country he is in, its 
castes, its customs, its various dialects and 
languages, will afibrd unceasing occupation 
and food for reflection during weeks and 
months ; aye, even years ! 
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If a botanist or geologist, where can he 
possibly have an ampler field of research ? 

If an artist, a draftsman, a lover of nature 
and of her varied beauties; he can wander 
forth from his tent at cool eventide, and will 
be fully recompensed if he succeed in trans- 
ferring to his portfolio, the faintest illustration 
of the magnificent tropical scenery displayed 
on every side ; whilst his glowing landscapes 
can always be enlivened by highly picturesque, 
and often by the most classically pure and 
beautiful representations of the *' human form 
divine/' 

What, for instance, would constitute a more 
pleasing picture than a faithful sketch of the 
encampment we have lately left ? 

Behold yon towering heights, behind which 
the glorious Eastern sun, now released from his 
murky veil of envious clouds, will so soon retire 
to rest. Catch if you can, — but do so without 
loss of time, — those evanescent, golden tints, 
left by his departing rays on the tall and slender 
minarets peering above yon darksome grove; 
against the deep shadows of whose massive 
foliage, the snow-white canvas of the " tented 
field," stands out so boldly in clear and distinct 
relief. 
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What a magnificent foreground would be 
yon grey, antique, and ponderously-columned 
old Hindoo "choultry;*' with its quaintly- 
carved granite pillars, adorned with curious 
groups of figures, sculptured in alto relievo out 
of the solid stone. 

Throw hastily into your sketch, whilst still 
in the posture of adoration, yon patriarchal 
follower of the Prophet, yon .white-bearded old 
Mahomedan traveller, now devoutly prostrate, 
with his head bowed lowly to the earth, and 
reverently turned towards the " Kaaba" of holy 
Mecca ; as on his outspread carpet, he fervently 
utters the accustomed evening prayer. 

Turn we now firom mosque and minaret ; 
let us cast our eye on yoi^ massive edifice to 
our left: one of those ancient temples of 
idolatry, existing long ere Christianity or Ma- 
homedanism were known in the world. 

Behold here, the sanctuary of a worship 
whose origin is lost in the midst of remotest 
antiquity : whose tenets appear to be the same 
they were, thousands of years ago, — when 
Brahma was adored in the time of Sesostris 
and Semiramis ; in that of the " Macedonian 
madman;" in that of the Mahomedan con- 
querors of India; equally as in that of our 
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immortal Clive. Destruction, fanaticism, fire, 
and the sword, have often swept over Hin- 
dostan ; but its pagodas still exist, its mystic 
worship is still the same ! 

See how elaborately covered are the walls, 
the basements, the entablatures of this huge 
granite mass, with the types and symbols of a 
worship, which the Brahmins, — like the old 
priests of Memphis and many more modern 
priests — turn so ably to their own account ! 

Here, in every metamorphosis of their dif- 
ferent incarnations, you will behold, boldly 
though rudely sculptured, Vishnu and Seva; 
Ganesa, with his huge elephant proboscis — 
Ganesa, the emblem of prudence — Krishen: 
the Indian Apollo ; Chandavah and Suryah, 
representing the sun and moon ; Kamdeo 
on his parrot: the amiable god of love; — 
such, and thousands of other figures will you 
observe, too numerous to be included in the 
present hasty sketch; even did common de- 
cency permit them to be described. 

Let us therefore look round for more pleas- 
ing objects : objects likely to please rather than 
revolt. 

Cast your eye on yonder vast square reser- 
voir, to which you descend by magnificent 
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flights of granite steps. The sun is fast sink- 
ing behind the Ghauts, 'tis the time when 

" Many a graceful Hindoo maid, 
With the water-vase from the palmy shade, 
Came gliding light as the desert's roe, 
Down the granite steps to the tank helow. 
And a cool, sweet plashing was ever heard, 
As the molten glass of the wave was stirred ; 
And a murmur thrilling the scented air. 
Told me where the BrsJimin bowed in prayer." 



The strife of the elements has ceased, and 
how still and peaceful is the scene ! The deep 
shadows of the Ghauts are now thrown over 
it mysteriously around ; but the calm, dark sur- 
face of the tank, faithfully reflects the graceful 
figures we have so hastily portrayed; whilst 
scarcely concealing from our view the sym- 
metry of other sable, glossy, half-draped, youth- 
ful female forms, so innocently and joyously 
disporting amidst its tepid waters, which en- 
velop them in their encircling, undulating em- 
brace. But we nmst even now close our port- 
folio, and leave unfinished this rapid sketch; 
for those ebon Naiads have fled affrighted at 
our approach, and the brief twilight of this 
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southern clime, now shrouds them in darkness, 
from our straining sight. 

Return we therefore to the camp, where 
some of our comrades are still listlessly loung- 
ing to and fro smoking their cheroots, whilst 
watching the horses at their pickets eating 
the evening feed of "gram,"* and the "ghans- 
wallahs," carrying on their heads, the cus- 
tomary heavy loads of grass. 

♦ A few words to the uninitiated may not be amiss 
to explain these probably unknown terms. 

The grain — which with grass, constitutes the horse's 
food in India — is called " gram." There are two kinds 
of gram: one a species of lentil, termed **coultee," 
which is boiled previous to being given to the horse ; 
the other, danah, or Bengal gram, is a sort of pea, 
identical with the " garbanso," so much used for culi- 
nary purposes in Spain. 

The coultee is common in the Camatic and southern 
parts of India ; the Bengal gram up the country, where 
it grows on the dry elevated plateaux. The allowance 
of gram is always eaten out of a nose-bag, as mangers 
are unknown in that part of the world. 

In India every horse requires two native attendants: 
a ** sa'is " or " ghorawallah " — groom or horsekeeper — 
and a grass-cutter, who is frequently the wife of the 
former, and whose business is to collect every day a 
large bundle of grass roots, of the description known in 
England as "couch-grass" — the antipathy of the 
fermer, — but which is in India,' thus turned to most 
useful account, 
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As we proceed towards our tent, we fall in 
with Jack Lorimer, his fowling-piece in hand, 
bringing back a supply of game which will 
prove most welcome to the mess. Others had 
returned from exploring the summit of yon 
beetling rock, where stands Gooty's far-famed 
and impregnable hill fort, at whose base we 
happened then to be encamped. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



A dry Chapter on Military subjects; which may be 
skipped by young Ladies; merely glanced at by 
Civilians ; read through by Military Men, and atten- 
tively pondered over by such of the " Powers that 
he" who are fortunate enough 'to obtain a glance at 
the Linesman. 

Justice Shallow, " Oh ! the mad days that I have spent, 
and to see how many of my old acquaintances are 
dead ! " — Merry Wives of Windsor. 

It so happened, that we arrived at head- 
quarters, on the day the regiment had been 
inspected by the Greneral Officer in command 
of the Ceded District; and the detachment 
was marched into the barrack-squjire, as the 

st, which had just returnecl' from its 

ground of exercise, was in the act of being dis- 
missed. We had, therefore, the opportunity 
of seeing, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, that splendid body, of men and officers^ 

VOL. I. B B 
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with whom some of us were destined to pass 
many subsequent years of our Uves. 

As our wayworn and sickly detachment 
filed into one corner of the barrack-square, the 
officers, — all in full dress, — grouped them- 
selves in a circle around our late Commandant; 
and the recruits, — marched off by the Adjutant 
and Sergeant-Major, — were speedily drafted 
into the different companies to which they 
were to belong. 

As we are now reviewing most of the 
officers of that " distinguished " corps, with 
whom it was my fate so long to serve, I shall 
avail myself of this opportimity, in order to in- 
troduce a few of these gentlemen to the reader's 
notice, in anticipation of the time, when a 
longer and better acquaintance, gave me a more 
correct insight into their several characters and 
dispositions. 

In India, the number of officers belonging 
to each corps in the Royal Service, is consider- 
ably greater than in any other part of the 
world. For instance, there are two Lieutenant- 
C5olonels instead of one ; there was formerly 
an extra Captain; ten or twelve additional 
Lieutenants; and regiments in the East, at 
the period alluded to, were generally speaking 
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(sick and casualties included,) reckoned at a 
thousand strong. 

Both the Lieutenant-Colonels of the st 

happened at this time to be absent from head- 
quarters; one, held a Staff command ; the other 
was in England on sick leave. The battaUon 
was consequently imder the orders of the Senior 
Major : Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel Bronze, an 
officer of considerable and distinguished ser- 
vice ; and who had been promoted into his 
present corps, for most gallant and judicious 
conduct in the field. 

Bom in the camp — for his father before 
him had been a military man — Colonel Bronze 
was every inch a soldier, in the strictest ac- 
ceptation of the term; his heart was entirely 
centred in his profession, the minutest details 
of which, he had at his fingers' ends ; and I 
have heard it jocosely observed, that he consi- 
dered a man's future chance of admission to 
heaven, as consequent upon his efficiency in 
the ranks ! 

Without the influential assistance of con- 
nexions, money, or patronage ; he had — what 
is a rare instance in the British army — ^risen 
entirely through his own exertions and merit 
bb2 
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to the responsible position which he then so 
ably filled. 

As a Captain, — for distinguished services 
in the field, — he had been successively pro- 
moted by Brevet, first to a Majority, and 
shortly after, to the rank of lieutenant-Colonel 
in the army, 

Some time previous to the period of which 
I speak, a vacancy in the rank of Major had 
occurred in the corps, that, for some particular 
reason, was not allowed to go in the regiment, 
but to which Lieutenant-Colonel Bronze was 
appointed without purchase; and shortly after- 
wards, on joining, he found himself the senior 
officer present ; and, consequently in command. 

The regiment had been lately much divided; 
broken up by the nature of the service it was 
called upon to perform, into separate detach- 
ments ; the not unusual consequence ensued ; 
that, on being again brought together, its 
previously rigid discipline had become ex- 
tremely relaxed. 

This state of things was by Colonel Bronze 
perceived at a single glance ; and became ma- 
nifest the first time he assumed the command 
of the regiment on parade ; when, either from 
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intoxication or some other cause, one of the 
men showed unequivocal signs of unsteadiness 
and insubordination in the ranks. 

Instantly a hollow square was formed ; a 
drum-head court-martial took place : and ere 
a quarter of an hour had elapsed after the 
commission of the offence, the culprit was 
writhing at the halberts, under the infliction 
of three hundred lashes, applied as they were 
wont to be in former days. 

I mention this circumstance as charac- 
teristic of the man. Stem and unrelenting ; 
not even at the convivial hours of the mess did 
Colonel Bronze ever drop the tone and position 
of command; nevertheless, he was liked by the 
soldiers of the regiment ; for they well knew, 
that although he never forgave a military 
offence, he was likewise known to entertain 
for none, either "partiality, favour, or affection," 
and awarded his punishments (in those days 
encouragement or reward was never dreamt of 
in the army) with the most impartial and in- 
flexible justice. 

It has been justly remarked by a first-rate 
military authority ; that it is not so much the 
" severity,'* as the "certainty" of punishment, 
which deters from the commission of crime. 
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With Colonel Bronze "severity" and "cer- 
tainty " combined, went always hand in hand. 

I have known some of the strictest dis- 
ciplinarians, who possessed the superior tact of 
throwing off, with their sword and sash, the 
character of the " martinet," and of making 
themselves at the mess-table, and in the pri- 
vate relations of life, beloved as well as re- 
spected by the suavity of their conduct, and 
their pleasing amenity of manner, manifested 
on such occasions to all around. 

Such was not, however, the disposition of 
Colonel Bronze, whose whole being, appeared 
absorbed in the stem duties of the profession 
to which he belonged: he never relaxed his 
unbending authoritative manner or tone; on 
parade, — during the convivial moments of the 
mess, — on duty or off, — 'twas all the same to 
this inflexible man of iron, whose stem, though 
perhaps once pleasing countenance, was never 
irradiated by a single smile; whose eagle 
glance was never softened by a single ray of 
benignity or of love ! 

" Such the lone chieftain, who majestic stalks, 
Silent and fear'd by all — not oft he talks 
With aught beneath him, if he would preserve 
That strict restraint, which broken ever balks 
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Conquest and fame : but Britons rarely swerve 
From law, however stem, which tends their strength 
to neiTe." 



Such was Colonel Bronze — a noble and 
accomplished soldier, — but far from being 
either an amiable or accomphshed man. 

Our junior Major was the very opposite 
to the character just described. Major Tom- 
kins was mild, reserved, and gentlemanlike; 
very quiet, very religious, and very indifferent, 
as well to the '' pomp and circumstance of 
war" as to other vanities of this wicked world. 
He was a married man ; never came to mess ; 
and, except when on parade, (and that was 
not oftener than he could help,) was little seen 
or known by any of the corps. 

Of the Captains who belonged at that time 
to my regiment, I have not much to say : one 
of them, who had interest and " family con- 
nexion," was on "the Staff;" several were 
absent on sick leave ; and the few who hap- 
pened to be present with the corps, were old 
fellows, (at least I then considered them as 
such), considerably past their prime, and ap- 
parently nearly worn out, in reaching the 
pinnacle to which they had at last attained. 
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by hard and lengthened services in every habit- 
able or uninhabitable portion of the globe. 

At the top of this venerable list was old 
Captain Cartridge, who had been upwards of 
half a century in the corps. He had enlisted 
as a drummer ; been thence removed into the 
ranks ; next, as a smart non-commissioned 
officer, he, in the long course of years, rose 
to be Adjutant of the corps; and, under a 
strict commanding officer, a tolerable Ad- 
jutant he was. 

Perhaps, better were it for the benefit of 
the service, had his promotion stopped there ; 
for a good Sergeant-Major makes frequently a 
better Adjutant than those " gentlemen " Ad- 
jutants, who are so often not only above their 
work, but meddle too much with business not 
their own ; officiously and presumingly inter- 
fering with the duties of officers in charge of 
companies ; and who, under a weak or incom- 
petent commanding officer, not unfrequently 
completely usurp his powers, to the disgust of 
every one in the corps. 

No ! in my humble opinion, an Adjutant 
should seldom be out of the barrack square : 
his province should be the minutiae of regi- 
mental duties, the superintendence of squad 
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drill, but on no account should he be allowed 
to meddle with what an efScient commanding 
officer ought never to delegate to other hands. 
Smart " gentlemen " Adjutants may be need- 
ful to lazy and incapable Lieutenant-Colonels ; 
the proper sort, require no such extraneous aid ; 
and in support of this opinion, I could quote 
one of the highest military authorities that 
England or Europe can produce. 

Be that, however, as it may; Ensign and 
Adjutant WiUiam Cartridge stuck persever- 
ingly to his post till, in the course of time, he 
obtained his Lieutenantcy, when, as may be 
imagined, no longer in the blossom of his age ; 
he, some years subsequently, succeeded by 
death-vacancy to a company, and had now, 
when considerably past his work — ^in short, in 
the decrepitude of old age— the prospect of 
being a Field Officer at some future period of 
his life. 

I am none of those, (as will presently be 
seen,) who advocate a continuance of that 
cruel, that disheartening system, by which the 
British soldier in the ranks, has been so long 
and so hopelessly doomed to fight, unnoticed, 
and unrewarded, " under the cold shade." 
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Par be it from me to advocate such principles: 
much rather would I — as is the case in Fnmoe 
— see everj British soldier " cany in his knap- 
sack the materials of a !Reld Marshal's baton;" 
for I feel convinced that the certainty of pro- 
motion and reward, being the sequence of 
gallantry and merit, would — ^with both ofiScers 
and men — act as the most powerful stimulus 
to those emulative powers, which produced so 
many great Generals under the great Napoleon 
Bonaparte — Generals seldom equalled in an- 
cient or in modem times. 

I doubt not, but that we might advan- 
tageously adopt much of that military system 
which is found to answer so well with our 
gallant Allies, the French ; but from our army 
being at present not only so differently con- 
stituted, but raised likewise on so different a 
foundation, preliminary measures — as well as 
great caution — would be requisite, ere we could 
with safety and benefit, engraft the French 
military system upon our own. 

What I deem those preliminary measures 
ought to be, I propose shortly to point 
out; meanwhile, it may not be irrelevant to 
the subject in view, to quote the following 
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words of an influential writer of the present 
time : — 

" The changes that this war, — even if it now 
terminates^^ — will have worked in the British ser- 
vice, are numerous and important. The character 
of the army will, to a certain extent, be altered by 
the promotion of non-commissioned officers, by which 
its aristocracy may suffer ; but I doubt whether its 
efficiency will be impaired. Great care, of course, 
should be, and I presume is taken, to promote none 
but steady, trustworthy, and especially sober men. 

'' The sad mortality of the last eighteen months 
has filled the Army with boy-subalterns and cap- 
tains; the greater part of them without military 
education, and with nothing extraordinary to recom- 
mend them beyond gentle breeding, and the spirit 
and courage innate in most Englishmen. 

" An admixture of experienced and practical sol- 
diers, raised from the ranks, is certainly advisable, 
and, indeed, is hardly avoidable, consistently with 
the safety and efficiency of our army, however much 
it may be calculated to impair the polish and refine- 
ment of a mess-table, and to shock the feelings of 
rose-water militaires who shudder at the misappli- 
cation of an aspirate, and swoon on beholding fish 
eaten with a knife. 

" But this campaign has done much to rub off 
the coxcombry of the service, without, as I believe, 
impairing its gentlemanly character and tone ; which, 

* Written before the conclusion of the Peace. 
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it is to be hoped, will not materially suffer by the 
considerable promotion lately given to Sergeants^ or 
even to private soldiers from the ranks/^ * 

* « « « « 

Yesl great and important changes have, 
indeed, been effected by the present war, — 
changes, which — ^as I have before had occasion 
to observe, — ^have tended greatly to ameliorate 
the condition of the British private soldier: 
some of the great obstacles hitherto opposed 
to advancement in his professional career are 
removed ; and we hear of many brave fellows, 
who by their gallant deeds, have earned their 
commissions well. Others — thanks to General 
Sir De Lacy Evans, — ^have even been mentioned 
in ** the columns of a despatch." 

But this is not enough ; more still is re- 
quired to be done : not only, ought gallantry 
and merit, to meet with certain and assured 
reward in every rank; but we must now, — 
warned by the disasters of the past, devise the 
means of raising the " military tone " of our 
army, and of ensuring its being officered by 
none but competent and " educated " men : 
competent to fill the several positions in which 
they may be placed ; educated in the full and 

* From" Russell's Letters "in the "Times," Feb. 8, 1856. 
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extended military acceptation of the term; 
not implying merely a " public school " edu- 
cation — a mere knowledge of Latin and of 
Greek — no doubt very desirable accomplish- 
ments in themselves, but accomplishments 
that a soldier has little time either to ground 
himself in, or to make use of, supposing them 
to have been acquired. 

The knowledge I refer to, is more universal : 
such as a general knowledge of science, of his- 
tory, of mathematics, of drawing and fortifica- 
tion, and of the languages of the living, — ^not 
those of the dead, — a knowledge of human cha- 
racter and disposition ; a thorough knowledge 
of his profession — to be gained only by con- 
stant application and appropriate study — in 
short, a combination of all such useful know- 
ledge, as would enable its possessor to lead 
our brave soldiers through every difficulty and 
danger, to glory, to victory, and to success ! 

Knowledge has justly been designated as 
"power;" and with the possession of such 
knowledge by its officers and chiefs, truly 
powerful, truly irresistible would British Sol- 
diers be, if thus commanded and thus led. 

As a first stepping-stone however, to the 
acquisition of such queMcations by those men. 
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whose fate it may be to guide the forthcoming 
destiny of British armies in future wars; a 
great,— an indispensable, — measure of reform 
must previously take place ; and the first great 
preliminary step towards such a thorough re- 
form : that of raising the " miUtary tone " of 
our army to the requisite pitch: that first 
great move, will be: the abolition op the 
SYSTEM OF PURCHASE: a systcm denounced 
by a great miUtary authority* as "a corrup- 
tion dishonourable to the country at large," — 
which even its most strenuous advocates were 
able on a late occasion so lamely to support ; 
founding its chief recommendations on anti- 
quity, precedent, and " vested rights," and on 
the impossibility of substituting any other 
system in its stead, with the old " Peninsula " 
cry of the former efficiency of our army, 
and "letting well" alone; whilst the First 
Minister of the Crown confessed "that his 
opinion in the abstract, was against the sys- 
tem of purchase," and promised that a mixed 
commission should be appointed to inquire 
into the matter, f 

* General Sir De Lacy Evans. 
+ Vide debate on the Purchase question, on the -ith 
March, 1856. This Commission has since been named. 
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The objections generally raised by the ad- 
vocates of the " purchase system " in the army, 
against its abolition, are manifold, and some 
of them so remarkable as to demand a brief 
notice here. 

It appears to be allowed, by the opponents 
of the aboUtion of purchase in the army, that 
the natural consequence of such a measure, 
would be : that " merit " unavoidably then be- 
comes the criterion, not only to the attainment 
of a commission, but likewise to further ad- 
vancement in the commissioned ranks ; which 
say they (and their reasoning has, it must be 
allowed, the claim of originality) "must involve 
a total change in our present military system ;" 
a system, adds another non-abolitionist : " to 
which we owe the high reputation of our 
army."* 

Now, whether this last gallant member of 
Parliament, meant, "high reputation," for good, 
bad, or indifferent management ; the events in 
the Crimea, and the general occurrences during 
the present war, must be left for competent 
judges to decide. Whoever may have been 

* See Mr. F. Peel's and Col. Sibthorp's opinion in 
the debate of the 1st March, 1855. 
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the Ctesiphon of that reputation; its Euro- 
stratus can scarcely be ignored! 

Another argument frequently adduced by 
the advocates of our present military system, 
is : that " our army did very well in the Pen- 
insula; and afterwards did very well during 
a long peace of forty years." 

These gentlemen are, however, cautiously 
silent, as to what has been done since the com- 
mencement of the last war ; they forget, or pur- 
posely ignore, the great changes that have been 
wrought, and the great progress that has been 
made in all the continental military systems, 
during that long-protracted peace. 

They, moreover, disregard the important 
fact, that whilst the great genius of the " Iron 
Duke," conducted in so masterly a manner, 
during that period, the military chariot of the 
State : they appear to forget, whilst both reins 
and whip were held and wielded by such a skil- 
ful and determined hand, that this ricketty 
old coach, — dragged as it was by a most crip- 
pled team, — ^the old, the lame, the lazy, the 
vicious, and unsound ; composed as it was of 
broken-down and spavined " bits of blood ; " 
of worn-out "jobbed" horses ; of government 
" cast " hacks ; of groggy old animals, driven 
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for half a century in that slow old coach: 
" Routine ; " the would-be opposers of military 
reform, forget that it was only by skilfid guid- 
ance, by the judicious use of both bit and lash, 
that this old stage-coach was kept so long 
upon the road, — even in time of peace, — 
whilst steam and rail were urging our neigh- 
bours so far a-head, in the great military race ! 

Thus, did the great Iron Duke. 

Other and less able charioteers will, how- 
ever, require quite another sort of team ; else 
coach and coachman, team, passengers, and 
all, will assuredly come to grief before their 
journey's end ! 

When Death, inexorable Death, at last 
struck this unrivalled "whip" from off the 
"box," his "dreadnought" cloak fell with him 
to the ground, nor has it yet been raised. 

The mantle of the Iron Duke still shrouds 
the great Duke's remains ! 



" Everywhere," observes a great historian, 
" there is a class of men, who cling with fond- 
ness to whatever is ancient; and who, even 
when convinced by overpowering reasons, that 
innovation would be beneficial, consent to it 

VOL. I. c c 
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with many mi^vings and forebodings;"* 
and to such assoiedly most belong that class, 
who rqHobate any proposed military reform, 
and give as a reason (ot their objections, that 
" we did so and so in the Peninsular War." 

Another objection adduced, is : that were 
the system of porchase done away with, (and 
that of merit substitated) it would lower the 
** tone " of our army, by admitting to its com- 
missioned ranks, a lai^ number of an " infe- 
rior class ; " (by which is of course meant the 
''rank and file"), a class — say the non-aboli- 
tionists — composed of uneducated men; also 
" that the British soldier prefers being led by 
'gentlemen' to those of his own sphere in life." 

The third and the greatest difficulty they 
hold up in terrorem (more especially for the 
benefit of the Manchester and Joe Hume order 
of politicians) is the enormous outlay which 
would thereby be entailed on this country, in 
the shape of compensation to be made for 
"vested" rights. 

They also argue: whereas the complaint 

* See Macaulay s " History of England," vol. i. p. 8, 
where he likewise calls such worthies by an ugly name, 
which I care not to repeat, lest unpleasant personality 
might be implied. 
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has been of late, that our officers in high com- 
mand, are too aged, and past their work ; that 
the aboUtion of the purchase system would 
only tend to produce older generals still — 
supposing always, of course, that the usual 
laws of nature could allow such a contingency 
to occur. 

I shall now endeavour to reply to, and — 
possibly to refute, — these several objections in 
the order in which they stand. 

The first, requires no comment : for I admit 
the premises inferred ; but infer likewise, that 
the change of system thence prognosticated, 
would be desirable in the extreme ; and might 
perhaps tend to turn our boasted "reputa- 
tion" into a more advantageous course, than 
the channel where it has of late appeared to 
flow ; and which has been the means of carry- 
ing off so many thousands of our best and 
bravest troops; together with not a little of 
that " reputation " of which so much boast is 
made! 

Now, as to objection number two : the 
"Crimean" letters from private soldiers, pub- 
lished during the course of the present war, 
not only falsify such an assertion, but undis- 
putably likewise prove the high and generous 
c c 2 
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feelings which so frequently animate our noble 
soldiers' breasts. 

"Our soldiers," says one of the greatest 
Generals and greatest men that ever England 
has produced,* "our soldiers are not an in- 
ferior class; they are disciplined, brave, and 
generous;" and, adds another great authority: 
the eloquent Historian of the Peninsular War, 
" in no man's bosom burns the true sentiment 
of honour more brightly than in the British 
soldier's breast." 

The great man whom I have quoted, — 
and who was unquestionably one of the greatest 
military commanders England ever possessed, 
■ — was of opinion, that men of good lineage but 
of slender purse, made, generally speaking, 
good officers ; and the British soldier perhaps 
prefers likewise being led by such. But whilst 
concurring in the opinion, that " gentlemen " 
are most fitted to command our soldiers, it is 
always with the proviso that the " gentlemen " 
(whatever latitude is given to the term) be 
duly qualified for that position; for it were 
a great mistake to suppose that because either 
, the son of Lord Fitz-Plantagenet, or the son 

* See General Sir Charles Napier's " Remarks on 
Military Law," p. 63. 
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, a regiment, a company, or a 



iiust, however, have military aristo- 

;ompetence, let it by all means be the 

^ietence of Fitz-Plantagenet, rather than 

of Cottontwist or of Mills, — the aristocracy 

birth rather than the aristocracy of gold; for 

in the veins of the former, will at least be 

found some portion of soldier's blood ! 

Such are the two great aristocratic powers : 
the aristocracy of family and the aristocracy of 
wealth, (for aristocrats may equally belong to 
both) that are most opposed to any inno- 
vation trenching upon their "vested rights," 
or those rights which they arrogate, of being 
placed in high and responsible military posi- 
tions, either through the power of interest or 
of wealth, perhaps of both, without showing 
that by merit or proper qualifications, they are 
fitted for the positions which they hold. 

Admitting therefore that it is most desir- 
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able our anny should be officered by gentlemen, 
it must, nevertheless, be by gentlemen duly 
qualified for the important trusts they may be 
called upon to fill; and these qualifications 
I maintain, are much less likely to be secured 
either by patronage or gold, than if well-tested 
merit were made the criterion of military ad- 
vancement, instead of the present system, 
which has so signally failed. 

We now come to the "grand" difficulty: 
the expense that abolition of the purchase sys- 
tem would entail on this country, in order to 
compensate all officers who have purchased, 
for the regulated price of their commissions. 
This would only be just and fair; but, as- 
suredly, they could not expect more than the 
price fixed by regulation, the aggregate of 
which, according to recent calculations, would 
amount to between six and eight millions of 
the sterling currency of the realm. 

I grant that such a measure would entail 
very considerable expense; yet, perhaps, on 
calculation, it will be found considerably be- 
neath the mark of what incompetency and mis- 
management, — the results of our present mili- 
tary system — have cost the country during the 
last war: losses and expenditure that might 
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have been averted, had " merit '' instead of 
favouritism, family interest and connexion, — 
been treated with a little more deference than 
was bestowed upon the latter and upon " Ge- 
neral Routine:" a state of things which may 
recur during the very next war in which this 
country is engaged. 

The British nation once subscribed twenty 
millions to emancipate the West Indian slaves; 
and I feel convinced they would gladly contri- 
bute the six or eight millions, (which is consi- 
dered the amount of the value of commissions 
in the army), and even much more (if needful) 
to emancipate that noble army from the fetters 
in which it is held, by the continuance of a 
system notoriously venal and corrupt. 

In reply to the remark that by abolishing 
the purchase system, we would replace our 
"juvenile" Commanders of the Peninsular 
War, by men of a "certain age," I would 
beg to inquire, what were the relative ages 
of OUT Generals and of the French Generals, 
at the breaking out of the present war ? and 
how many of the Trench Crimean Generals 
have got on by " purchase ; " — how many of 
those oflScers are three-score-and-ten years old? 
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Is Canrobert — that great man who is said 
to have sacrificed his command to the public 
weal — ^is he a septuagenarian ? 

How old is General Bosquet? one of — ^if 
not their ablest Commander : the man whose 
energy, — ^undimmed by age, — first scaled the 
precipitous heights of Alma; and next saved 
the British out-numbered army at Inkerman's 
great " soldiers' fight? " 

Bosquet is, it is said, five or six-and forty 
years of age ; and I'll be bound for it, it was 
neither money, favouritism, nor " family con- 
nexion," that placed him in the proud position 
where he now stands ! 

So little did our much-vaunted purchase 
system, answer the purpose of providing aught 
save septuagenarian Generals, that on the 
breaking out of the war. Colonels were shoved 
into the gaps of Generals of Brigade, and even 
of Divisions ; and it will be scarcely hereafter 
credited, that many, had previous to the Alma, 
never smelt powder, or seen a shot — nay, 
amongst our younff Crimean Generals, (Eyre 
and Markham, being brilliant exceptions) were 
men, who had never served abroad, or com- 
manded more than a Company! whilst our 
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old Generals, (Cathcart, Campbell, and one or 
two others excepted) covered with honours, 
years, and scars, stood already with one foot 
in the grave ! 

Such was the result of the " purchase 
system," a system prevalent in no other army 
in the world ! 

Not only from the French, but from the 
Sardinians, and Ukewise from our late enemies, 
might we obtain most useful information in 
this respect. The Russian . Generals have, 
during the last war, proved themselves to be 
perfectly masters of their trade ; the Sardinian 
army has been held up as a model to any 
troops ; most ably oflScered, and commanded 
by a first-rate General, — as La Marmora is 
allowed to be, — and yet " purchase " is here 
unheard of, as it is in every army but our own. 

Having admitted the feasibility, nay, the 
necessity, of our army being officered by " gen- 
tlemen," (provided it be admitted that the 
broad signification, — the basis of the term, im- 
phes well and properly " educated," as well as 
honourable men) I shall now proceed to point 
out how the tone of the British army would be 
raised, instead of being lowered, by the aboli- 
tion of the system of purchase— contingent on 
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certain premises which I will endeavour briefly 
to explain. 

Hitherto, in this country, " merit " has 
never been admitted, — ^has ever been unrecog- 
nised, in the humbler classes : the thermometer 
of wealth, and of aristocratic opinion has, 
hitherto decreed, that the " cold shade " should 
keep down humble merit, even below the 
freezing-point, — even to where the chilling 
despair of " zero " should annihilate all its 
hopes ! 

Now, a thermometer, that — independent 
of natural causes, — could thus, at will, elevate 
one portion of its quicksilver, and could 
equally at will depress and keep the remainder 
in its "bulb," such an instrument might be 
considered valuable as a sort of lusm natures ; 
— as a rare and exceptional curiosity; — but 
for every useful purpose for which a ther- 
mometer is meant, I would consider it value- 
less, and, as such, either cast it instantly away, 
or place it, duly labelled, in a cabinet of old 
curiosities and antiquities, where the sight of 
it might amuse or astonish the spectator — as 
a relic of past ignorance and barbaric times ; 
but no longer possessing the power of de- 
ceiving, or of leading any one astray. 
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This curious, though worthless thermo- 
meter, is the faithful index of our military 
and other systems, of the present day. I 
would endeavour to substitute a more use- 
fill instrument : the thermometer of " public 
opinion ; " on whose unerring and impartial 
scale, merit, in whatever class, should be dis- 
tinctly set down and marked to public view. 

Open competition, (for everything) is the 
only means of effecting this important object; 
and of placing in every situation, the " right 
man in the right place/' 

My present remarks are, however, confined 
to our " military system ;" and in advocating 
this suggested plan, I would allow open com- 
petition for commissions, to every class ; but 
the qualifications required should be of the 
severest test ; to be decided by a board of pro- 
perly qualified, really scientific officers, who 
should be adequately paid for their work, and 
constitute part of the Staff, either of Sandhurst 
or the Horse Guards. 

The military establishment at Sandhurst 
should be greatly increased; particularly for 
that class whose claims to a cheap military edu- 
cation, and to facilities in obtaining commis- 
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sions, are founded on the services which their 
parents may have rendered to the State. 

I would, also, (unless it were deemed ad- 
visable, as in France, to have a separate " Staff 
Corps'*) connect Sandhurst with Woolwich; 
drafting from the former to the latter, all such 
cadets who, from the manifestation of superior 
embryo military genius, might be deemed 
qualified for the ^enie, or more scientific 
branches of the service. This branch should 
no longer, as heretofore, be kept in the back- 
ground ; and, indeed, by such a system, Artil- 
lery and Engineer officers would be then more 
usually selected for Staff appointments and 
commands ; not only, as at present, to often 
dolce far nienti appointments, and garrison 
" snug berths ; '' but to responsible ones, — 
even to the command of armies in the field. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was an Artillery 
officer, and turned out to be, notwithstanding, 
a tolerably good General, in his way ! 

All candidates for commissions should 
either have passed through the military college, 
or (as in France) have served as private soldiers 
or non-commissioned officers in the ranks; 
but every non-commissioned officer or private 
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soldier, might, equally with the cadet, claim 
the privilege of appearing before the " Ex- 
amining Board;" and if he proved himself 
properly qualified, his name should be put in 
regular rotation on the list for commissions, 
as vacancies might occur. 

Be it fully understood, that this examina- 
tion should not, like the present one, be mere 
child's play : it should be even more diflScult 
(because, in addition to the actual amount of 
theory, more practical military knowledge would 
be required) than the ordeal undergone at 
present by a Sandhurst or a Woolwich cadet. 

If " education " be allowed to be a ma- 
terial part of the qualification of a gentleman, 
I think that the British army would thus 
be able to boast of more "gentlemen" than 
even at present, in its commissioned ranks. 
Hence the conclusion, that the " tone " of our 
army would be raised, not lowered, by the 
adoption of the system here proposed. 

By this means, whilst greater facilities would 
be afforded for entering the army to those 
classes of which it is now, generally speaking, 
composed, idlers, and men who do not mean 
to make it their profession, would be effec- 
tually kept out, whilst the educated poor civi- 
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Han, and even the educated soldier, would be 
afforded that opportunity of advancement which 
he so well deserved. 

These are merely the broad outlines of a 
plan, whose basis, my limited space allows me 
at present, only thus briefly to sketch out. 

Such a system, — under actual existing cir- 
cumstances, — ^would, however, give but little 
chance of promotion from the ranks. Now, 
this contingency should likewise be provided 
for; and every endeavour made to extract 
merit and military genius from this vast, this 
hitherto unworked, and unexplored mine ; 
where so much valuable, unalloyed metal, has 
no doubt been lying dormant, unknown and 
concealed. 

To effect this object, every regiment should 
be a "military college" in itself; and be- 
sides the regimental schoolmaster, a scientific 
commissioned officer, — holding the rank of 
Major or Captain, — to have the appointment of 
" Regimental Instructor in Scientific Military 
Knowledge." 

This officer to have stated hours for a regu- 
lated course of military instruction and lec- 
tures — theoretical and practical, in, and out of 
doors; of which, mathematics, field fortification, 
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military drawing, and surveying, would form 
the most prominent parts. Both officers and 
men to have the option of profiting by such 
instruction; their attendance, however, to be 
voluntary; but a certificate from the Regi- 
mental Military Instructor would be indis- 
pensable, either to enable an officer to appear 
before the Greneral Board, (for the purpose of 
undergoing the requisite preparatory ordeal for 
his next step of rank, which constitutes another 
part of my proposed system,) or to enable the 
soldier or non-commissioned officer to prefer his 
claim for examination, in order to be reported 
eligible to hold a commission in the service. 

It might, perhaps, be matter for further in- 
quiry, whether or no, the private soldier should 
have first attained the rank of Sergeant, before 
he were entitled to a commission, in consequence 
of having passed the required examination. 

This would be a consideration involving 
many contingencies, which ought to be first 
weighed in all their several bearings ; and re- 
ference might advantageously be made to the 
French and Sardinian systems, relative to that 
particular point ; for the organisation of their 
armies is said to be so perfect, that we could 
not go far wrong in taking them, in most 
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matters, as our guide in all that relates to 
military affairs. 

There is one exception I would, however, 
make to the general rule, of the soldier being 
obliged to pass so strict an examination before 
he became entitled to obtain a commission ; 
and that exception would be, for any brilliant 
act of gallantry performed in the field. A 
commission should be the immediate reward 
for such; even theriy however, the brave, but 
imeducated man, would not be admitted as 
a member of the " mess " until he became 
qualified, — by passing the required educational 
test, — to associate with " gentlemen," — with 
educated men. 

I would propose that in this case, the 
gallant fellow should have time to prepare for 
an ordeal; no doubt, to many more dreaded 
than the " deadly breach ; " which, if he could 
not overcome, he might be allowed a pecuniary 
recompense to the amount of the present value 
of an Ensigncy, or the option of retiring on 
the half-pay of that rank. 

The above, is only a broad and crude out- 
line of a plan which, if matured and carried, 
with due and proper modifications, — into 
effect, would, I think, cause a total change for 
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the better, in the constitution of the British 
army ; and whilst thus raising the " military 
tone '' of that army, a spirit of emulation would 
be excited in all ranks, that could not fail to 
develope and bring forth every latent germ 
of military genius, which is now so completely 
crushed under the oppressive weight of aristo- 
cratic influence, of wealth, nepotism, and *' job- 
bing " of every kind. 

Having looked through the long list of 
officers composing the two most distinguished 
corps in the service, — ^most distinguished, be- 
cause requiring more scientific qualifications 
than any others, — viz. the Artillery and Royal 
Engineers : T cannot in that long list find a 
single aristocratic title, and very few with 
" Honourable" tacked to their name ; neither 
is purchase permitted in those chosen corps. 

^Tiat inference may thence be drawn? 
Is it that the aristocracy, as regards genius 
and talent, are an " inferior class ? '' 

Par be it from me to come to such a con- 
clusion against any class of men ; but the in- 
ference would simply be, that it is far easier 
to get on by means of favouritism and pur- 
chase in the " Guards:" that military genius 
is not always "heaven-born," — is never to be 
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bought with gold! and that the aristocracy 
(both by birth and wealth,) have hitherto made 
a convenience of the service — a state of things 
which will now no longer be endured. 

No doubt such a reform as the one which I 
suggest, will be strenuously opposed by all 
that influential class who now monopolise to 
themselves every appointment worth having, in 
the Army and Navy ; in " Church and State." 
Doubtless my suggestions will, therefore, 
amongst the " upper ten thousand," meet with 
a tolerable share of contumely and abuse ; but, 
despite of faction, reason will be heard ; and I 
would merely ask, whether the British public 
pay for the maintenance of a standing army, for 
the public good, or for the exclusive advan< 
tage of so small a portion of the community, as 
that comprised under the above expressive 
appellation ? 

No doubt the " upper ten thousand '* will 
be uproarious, loudly blatant, at the very men- 
tion of the aboUtion of a system, which, whilst 
depriving that unduly privileged class, of some 
of the " loaves and fishes,'' (that they have 
hitherto, as matter of right, arrogated, without 
labour or exertion, to themselves) would open 
to humble, unfriended merit, some chance of 
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that advancement and those appointments, 
hitherto reserved for the aristocratic or the 
monied class. 

Should any doubt be entertained as to the 
correctness of this assertion, let but a glance 
be cast at the appointments to commands and 
to the Staff, of that army (now, alas ! no more) 
which two short years ago, was led by Lord 
Raglan to the East. 

What proportion did the names of " first- 
class" Sandhurst men, bear on that ill-assorted 
list, to those of " Honourables," and " Right 
Honourables," — to those of Lords, of Earls, 
and the sons of Earls P 

What has been the consequence ? 

The Crimean Report will tell: why the 
very vacancies to commissions during the war 
(somewhere about 2000) have been filled up 
by youths without any sort of military educa- 
tion; if we except about one-tenth of the 
number : that of Cadets appointed to commis- 
sions from the Royal Military College ! 
« « « « ^ 

I would, however, — to show there is reason 

in what is here urged, — ^propose the question: 

whether lawyers, physicians, civil engineers^ 

artists, sculptors, or authors, be ever prompted 
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by "purchase" in their respective spheres? 
How comes it then that ability is to be pur- 
chased in the army, more than in the law, in 
medicine, the sciences, or the fine arts ? 

How comes it that our army, is the only 
army in the world where such an anomaly 
exists ? 

Supposing, to bring comparison nearer to 
the point in view, that purchase were allowed 
to take place in the ranks : from the position 
of a private soldier, to that of corporal, sergeant, 
and sergeant-major; what a pretty mess the 
army would soon be in ! 

And yet what is not allowable in the in- 
ferior, is advocated in the superior and more 
responsible grades ! 

Well may the practice of such an absurdity 
have led to the deplorable results, so lately 
disclosed by the Report of the Commission of 
Inquiry at Sebastopol ! 

It is indeed time such a state of things 
should cease ; it is time that the imputations 
cast upon a certain class should be removed : 
imputations which would imply the most ex- 
clusive assumption of rights, not only rights 
of the people, but — instance Baron Wensley- 
dale's life-peerage question — the very rights. 
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privileges, and prerogatives of the crown 
itself! 

However, as Lord Lansdowne most justly 
and most judiciously remarked : " there is 
another prerogative growing and in(yi*easing in 
force every dag, and not likely io be diminished: 
the prerogative of vv^iAC opinion;"* and it 
is to public opinion, that must be looked for that 
reform, which I now most strenuously suggest. 

It is all very well for the aristocracy to 
protest against, and reprobate the "vulgar 
declamation" which now so loudly re-echoes 
throughout the land, against the usurpations 
of their exclusive class; but this clamour is 
based on reason : let therefore reason be heark- 
ened to in time ; let the aristocracy, — ere at- 
tempting to encroach on the privileges and 
prerogatives of the crown, — ere continuing (as 
they have done so long) to ride rough-shod 
over the heads of the commons ; " f let them 



* See the debate in the House of Lords (Feb. 26th, 
1856) on the " Wensleydale Life Peerage" question. 

f " He never would believe that Providence had 
sent a few men into the world ready booted and spurred, 
to ride, and millions ready saddled and bridled to be 
ridden." — Macaxdays ''History of England,'' vol. i. 
p. 669. 
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reflect on the danger they incur ; on the mi- 
sery, on the destruction they may entail, — ^not 
on themselves alone, — ^but on the constitution; 
on the very monarchy itself! 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood. 
I question not the existence of individual merit 
in the aristocratic classes ; of this, they have 
no doubt their share ; and let such, ever meet 
with due reward ! But it is the exclusive and 
usurping system, arrogated by those classes, 
which I — which the whole British public — ^now 
condemn ! 

However, if Lord Lansdowne's sage advice 
be attended to and acted upon, all may yet be 

well! 

« « « « « 

Perhaps no profession requires more con- 
stant and assiduous study than the profession 
of arms; at least, in order to acquire such 
military knowledge, as is requisite for the pro- 
per performance of those various duties, re- 
spectively devolving on the several members 
of that profession; from the private soldier 
shouldering his musket in the ranks, to the 
Field-Marshal wielding his truncheon of com- 
mand. 

Few men, — one or two, perhaps, in a cen- 
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tury, — are probably created with a really in- 
nate military genius; in the full acceptation 
of that term. 

A Marlborough or a Wellington, are not 
the growth of every day ; such are the rare ex- 
ceptions and not the general rule. Wherefore 
the most constant study and continued appli- 
cation to the details of his profession, are re- 
quired by every military man; not only for 
the eflScient discharge of the higher branches 
of that profession, but even for the more sub- 
ordinate duties he may have to perform. 

The disclosures which have so recently 
taken place as to the deplorable errors and 
their fatal attendant results, relative to our 
army in the East : errors attributable to a 
more lamentable ignorance of military duties 
than could possibly have been conceived — 
an ignorance, moreover, vainly attempted to 
be concealed under the most assuming pre- 
sumption and self-conceit — all tending to prove 
the necessity of a high standard of mihtary 
education and constant application in the ac- 
quisition of professional knowledge, by every 
military man; more especially by those who 
hold responsible situations on the Staff. If 
born a Churchill or a Wellesley, — but not 
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otherwise, — the Staff olflSicer may perhaps dis- 
pense with such 1 

This long digression, originating, if I re- 
member right, in the promotion from the ranks 
of Captain William Cartridge, will, by many a 
general reader, no doubt be voted a "great 
bore;" perhaps not read at all; but I hope, 
nevertheless, that it may be perused, at least, 
by the *• military *' readers of this work ; and 
that it may likewise meet the eye of the 
members of that Commission now shortly to 
assemble, in order to inquire into the parti- 
culars of the system of purchase in our army, 
which they may be assured, is the great stum- 
bling-block to military education, to advance- 
ment by merit and to the development of 
military genius. 

« « « « * 

I was, — ere starting off at such a tangent, 
—calling over the officers' regimental roll, and 
had, as far as I can recollect, mustered our field 
officers ; cursorily inspected the rank of cap- 
tains, and reached my more immediate com** 
rades: the "jolly Subs." 

Were that long list of lieutenants, and 
ensigns : those true stanch friends ; those boon 
companions; those joyous associates of my 
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early days, now summoned to parade, how few, 
alas ! would answer to the " roll,'* — unless 
it were to the " roll call " of that grim and 
inexorable chieftain: "Death." 

Jack Lorimer, Tom Larkins, Reginald 
Willoughby, are all — of some score besides — 
that now remain upon this varied stage of 
life ; the others, the departed, — borne now on 
Memory's wings — flit numerous before my 
sight, even like Banquo's ghosts across the 
scene ! 

Nor must I, whilst furling this mournful 
roll of death, pass over unrecorded, good, ho- 
nest Bradford's name. 

Bradford ! example to all army surgeons ! 
prince of good fellows ! a model wert thou to 
the " saw-bone '* tribe, but that sometimes in 
thy unsteadied hand, the knife might tremble 
responsive to the throbbings "^f thy kind and 
feeling heart: for others' sufferings, never 
couldst thou stoically behold ! 

With what commingled pain and pleasure, 
do I even now recall those social hours we so 
often spent together in times long past ! our 
enjoyments in common, and common toils, in 
quarters, in camp, in the deep jungle, or the 
embattled field. How — when I recall such 
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scenes — does gratitude, oh! Bradford! still 
cling to the recollection of thy saving skill; 
thy tender care, and watchful solicitude during 
sickness, pain, and suffering, — even to the very 
doors of death! of dangers imminent, averted 
in the perils of warfare by thy ever-ready pre- 
sence of mind, by thy herculean arm, quick 
glance, and steady aim ; sometimes hkewise, 
amidst the — in India — scarce less perilous 
avocations of the chase ! 

Thus moralising, whilst thoughtfully con- 
ning o'er the past; often with good Justice 
Shallow do I exclaim: 

" Oh ! the -mad days that I have spent I 
and see how many of my old acquaintance 
now are dead 1 " 
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